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When the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who under- 
took toconductit. The first was, that of laying before the Public various objects of information and 
discussion, both amusing and instructive : the second was that of lending aid to the propagation of those 
liberal principles respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
deserted, or virulently opposed by other Periodical Miscellanies ; but upon the manly and rational 
support of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend.—Pref. to Monthly Mag. Vol. I. 

As long as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum 


of Infinence and Celebrity, the most extensively-circulated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest 
Effect, the curiosity of those who read,—whether it be for Amusement or for Instruction ——JOHNSON, 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
y EN of cultivated minds in all 
ages have experienced gratifica- 
tion from the contemplation of those 
objects which, by a association of 
ideas, convey to the mind forcible 
images of interesting past events, or of 
illustrious persons who may have ceased 
{o exist: and such objects have usually 
been songht for with a degree of ardour, 
and valued fo an extent, that can be 
accounted for only by considering the 
intellectual pleasure they are calculated 
to produce. Thus, Cicero said that the 
tall palm-tree at Delos which Homer 
mentions to have been noticed by 
Ulysses, was still pointed out to the 
traveller as an object worthy of parti- 
cular attention: we contemplate with 
reverence the pen and the seal of 
Erasmus: and philosophers walk in 
the garden of Newton, and view, until 
their senses are lost in reverie, the pear- 
tree that is stated to have caused those 
reflections which gave rise to his theories 
of attraction and gravitation. 


It is not, therefore, withont surprise. 


that I have witnessed the little interest 
that has been excited by the discovery, 
anongst the ruins of Herculaneum, of 


some fragments of the works of one of 


ihe greatest men of antiquity:—I allude 
to the books of Epicurus on the nature 
of the material universe. 

It appears that the physical opinions 
of that philosopher, (although the foun- 
dation of the doctrines now promulgated,) 
are as little understood at the present 
period, as the excellence of his morals 
was correctly appreciated in past ages. 
Cicero stated that the latter were the prin- 
cipal eause of the ruin of Greece: per- 
haps they were; but then it arose from 
iheir having been erroncously interpreted: 
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and, were men now better acquainted 
with the former, he would, probably, be 
allotted a rank not inferior in order to 
that of any human being who has ever 
existed. It was not, however, my in- 
tention to indulge in reflections on this 
subject on the present occasion; but 
merely to submit to your notice the 
frarmeuts of the second and eleveuth 
of his books on physies, which have been 
decyphered by Rosinius, and recently 
made public at Leipzig: a copy of which 
has just been transmitted to me. 

I Know no way in which they can be 
more generally intruded on the attention 
of philosophers, than through the me- 
dium of the Monthly Magazine; and 
I am led to suppose that you will give 
them a place in that work, from having 
witnessed in it some observations re- 
specting a theory of the nature of the 
universe, which is, in part, connected 
with the principles of Epicurus: a theory 
which, 1 may, indeed, imagine, would 
have been formed by Epicurus himself, 
had he lived in the present age. 

The Greek is printed in columns si- 
milar to those in which it appears on 
the papyrus found in Herculaneum. 
The points are, of course, recently 
introduced. ‘They are accompanied 
with a Latin version; and an English 
one is also added, to render them more 
readily intelligible to some of those 
persons who may peruse them. It is 
also necessary to remark, that all the 
sentiments therein expressed are not 
those of Epicurus, but the objections 
of the adversaries to his doctrines; in 
the refutation of which he is engaged. 

These fragments are highly valuable, 
from their showing how exactly the 
expressions of Epicurus have been given 
by Lucretius in a poem, the philosophy 
of which has a. imperfectly studied, 

> or 
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or net well understood, by persons in ge- Perhaps, too, the fragment of a Poem 
neral, apparently in consequence 0% the on the Actian war, from the same source, 
brilliant vesture in which it ts cloathed. which I will transmit to you ata future 
They willalso evince, toacertainextent, time, may be worthy of notice, Ciam- 
the correctness of the relation of the pettl attributes it to C. Rabirius, who 
learned Diogenes Laértius, ‘The scholar flourished in the latter part of the reign 
will be enabled to connect the sen- of Augustus. Seneca ( De Beneficiis, hb. 
tences with tolerable precision, by the iii. c. ii.) speaks in favourable terms of a 
assistance of the works of Lucretius, poem by that vwuthor, on the Octavian 
Cicero, Seneca, Diogenes Laertius, aud = war against Mark Antony. 


Sextus Empirieus. Tmay also observe, 


W. HutTcurinson, 


that they will add some new and useful Sackville Street ; Jan. 6, 1819. 


terms to our Greek Lexicon. 





ENIKOYPOY 
TIEPI OYTEQE B. 
CoLtvMNA I, 


Orivinal. Latin Version. 
Tlept 32 tig Rava Tv De celeritate autem, 
pray imapyowons qua in motione adficiuntur, 
Taxurntes wiv Aze nunc dicere adgrediemur. 
VEY EME ELE TOE. Primum quidem enim te- 
Tlgurcy pty yag hh Dee nuitas longe ab ea distans, 
HTN; peaKer TPS quae sensibus percipitur, 
an) Tav aictnceay tennitate, simulacrorum in 
AEMTITNTOS AMWEXOV- motione celeritatem imsupe- 
fog 3 TAYVINTS Tal Eb rabilem arguit . » « & 
SwAav MaTX THY po- 
eav ayvuTesRAntey 
EVIEMMIUT AL ° . . . ° 
Cor. TT. 

imteBarnriv- 2 6 6 © « eximice levia : 
tus moupa® eb D° vee. si autem eximie levia, ma- 
RaddAtvras Koda, nifestum est, eximie quo- 
Sndcy. ag ual imege que celeria esse in motione. 


BarrdavtTws taxtia 

‘ , a 
Mata TA gooeav. Kas 
, ‘ ‘ ¢ >, 
B. T2 MEV CACY iTOTA- 


Et si ad summam pari cele- 
ritate praeditae sunt atomi, 
dicendum est, commigran- 
yrs Gioly ab arog, Age = tibus ipsis, dum uum in 


yew del, oyigiogs- locum feruntur, perennem 
goatiay Ey TH Ep” Ee utiqne meare flaxum, neque 
va tomo picerlai, vacuum eis obsistere ultra 
megry Mi cuvexn tov meantibus,et . . . . 


. , ~ Qo 
QuTais evayTiouee 


Cor. TIL. 

Tuy Kal TaLW, aD- + + + positionem, atque 

% paovey TavTass _ oraimem, sed solum his ac- 
cedentes, inter quas primi- 

__‘ tivunm interstitium positum 

vy  iuerat: et velutiin adver- 


TyWENTATAL, a 
~ * 4 
Teecy Oactrua EVEL- 


TuKES® Mab cloves EM 7: 


RaTEvarTicy ade sum transfugientibus ipsis, 
“chev, TO CAMA ae corpus gignet figuram ; etsi 
Peres TS oN Aa & donec incursent in solidum 

TM Teorkeouers- laeve, secretiones perspice- 

CAE Ty CTSA VT Abie te nonticet. Cuius rei gva- 

#.06.% Bl CUVCNTES 


tia multa solida tune soluin 
exhibent 


TOAAA Ta TEENA 


TOTE WeorHegoucrs pacvoy 


Cor. IV, 


+ + + testatum est phaeno- 
menis. Manifestum igitur 


Tursum est, quod simulacra 


(A>, 


eTVEE Tai dare 
wose Sy oie, Katada- 


bas coy Wars yi- 





English Translation. 

Let us now speak of the 
celerity of the motion of 
images (impalpable definite 
forms). In the first place 
we may observe, that these 
images far exceed in tenni- 
ty any thing that can be per- 
ceived by the senses; so does 
this tenuity argue the ex- 
treme celerity of their mo- 
tion. 


o e« e ce e they are ex- 
tremely light; and, being 
extremely light, it is evi- 
dent that they must also be 
extremcly quick in motion. 
And if these atoms are, m 
like manner, endowed with 
extreme celerity of mo- 
tion, it may be said that, 
in their commigrations, be- 
ing continually borne trom 
oue place to another, and 
vacuity not offering resis- 
tance to their passage, 
and . «6 « 


- + « position and order, 
but this only oceurs when 
they preserve their primi- 
tive interstices; and as it is 
in being reflected from a 
surface that a body pro- 
duces its resemblance, so 
these excretions cannot be 
perceived until they en- 
counter a solid body. For 
Which reason many sotids 
only appear . 


+ « « itis proved by the 
phenomena. It is, there- 
fore, again evident, that 
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Ears exmeTag sas +0- 
ye ESwAov’ WAnY ay 
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a pe TAYEDS wv- 
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, ? / c 
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‘ , 
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= ° e ‘ e . CTE 
GE/AVEIG, ual TAS av 
Tas MarTaces cis 
21% > er. « 
bantos ssAngpos* Any 
uxt Ta Ex TOMATAY 
~ 4 , 

TorrAav To Bato we- 
Twounotat, aAAa To 
ef avrou evdovev 
xevou hacraciw Tv 
auth Exsiv, Abyew 
TOAKATW adGyws 
MWS, wo av Thy KE- 

, c , , 
vornta padiws dv- 
yaoSas voy pou, xab 


0 0 6 8 8 ft GUS 
~ , 

WY TAY CTECELAYE- 

ev ToT. Dd avrai 
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celeritatem quamdam insu- 
perabilem adipiseantur in 
motione: atque hoc aliqua- 
tenus modo poterit de cele- 
ritate simulacrorum demon- 
stratio fieri. Quoniam enim 
tluxus est celer non solum, 
quando levitatem . . . 


Cou. V. 

oo 6 6h o 6 CUeriter 
tunc evolare  simulacrum: 
nisi fortasse sophistarum 
more velis, solida solum 
celeriter posse feiri, quae 
autem sunt merae imagines, 
immobiles manere in prima 
fronte. Atque adeo adér- 
manus : quod recta conse- 
quitur, Cum vacrnum in 
promta sit, propter secre- 
tionum vehementiam, et 
unitatem, et tenuitatem, ct 
partium parvitatem immu- 
tabilia . 2. « © « « 


Cot. VI. 


» oe « « per omnes simi- 
les typos, ques videnius, ce- 
leritates corporibus inesse 
belle quidem perspicimus ; 
quoniam et solidorum simn- 
lacra io longinyua loca eam- 
dem formam transmittentia 
perspicere licet « 2. » « 


Con. VI. 


. « « . SOolidis, et eas- 
dem dimensiones in sua ex- 
tensione capiens. Verumta- 
men, non quod dimensio e 
pluribus corporibus oriatur, 
sed quod extensionem ip- 
sam ab interiori vacuo acci- 
piat, absurdo quodam modo 
dicere audent; quasi vero 
vacuitas facile possit flux- 
um, ct .« « «© « «© « 


Cou. VIII. 


- « + » Substantiarum so- 
lidarum : hoe autem ipsi 
nobis sensus adtestantur. 
Si enim potius aliquid intuas 
fistulosis simile foret sub- 
Staptiis, non posset fistulo- 





lately discovered in Herculancuin. 3 


-images attam the utmost 
celerity of motion; and by 
this means the celerity of 
motion of images may be 
in some degree demon- 


strated. Since then their 
progress is rapid, not only 
when levity -. 2. . - 


o + + © «© e 6+ 6UMAges 
then traverse space with 
rapidity ; unless, perhaps, 
like the sophists, you sup- 
pose that solid bodies alone 
can move with rapidity : 
but those things which are 
mere images must remain 
motionless in their original 
position. We therefore 
affirm what may thence be 
correctly deduced. Since 
a surrounding void is pre- 
pared, from the force of 
the excretions, and the 
unity, tenuity, and the 
mmutable smallness of the 
parts . «6 6 « «© -» 


» «© « « Jn all. similar 
types (effigies) that can be 
Seen, we well perceive the 
celerity of motion of bo- 
dies; and since the trans- 
mission of the images of 
solid bodies iu the same 
form through a great leugth 
of space can be witnessed , 


» « « With solids, and 
tahkine ¥ the same dimensions 
in its extension. Never. 
theless, they absurdly ven- 
ture to say, that dimension 
does not arise from several 
bodies, but that it acquires 
its extension from internal 
vacuity; as if, indeed, va- 

cuity could readily (pe rmit) 
the progress,and . . 


- « « « Of solid sub- 

stances : this is testified by 

our senses. If, indeed, the 

interior structure of bodies 

were porous, on an image 

being yw from it, 
2 
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Fragments of Epicurus on Nature, 


sae substantiae simulacrum, 
transmittens exteriorem for- 
mam, servare eundem ato- 
morum ordinem . . + 


Co. IX. 


. «+ « « partium tenuita- 
tem habentia, non secus ac 
quaedam exterius compac- 
tue substantiae, iInterius 
vero fistulosae, possunt 
formas, quales solidarum 
substantiarum, accipere. 
Quibus protecto aio: Isti 
adspicientes simula¢rorum 
aliquod, de ipso falsam opi- 
nionem suscipere statim ad- 
grediuntur propter nominis 
commenionem. Cum enim 
tenuilatem . 6. + « « 


Con. X. 


» «+ per illorum concretio- 
nes, nisi quis dissolutionis 
modum, de quo diximus, 
possibilem ipsis esse demon- 
stret. Oportet igitur, ut 
dixi, perspiciamus, etiam 
in hoc genere non defuisse 
oeconomiam: est enim via 
compendiaria ad cognoscen- 
dum, quae circumstant . . 


CoL. XI. 

evenit, ut effician- 
tur, et insuper motiones.ce- 
leritate insuperabiles adipi- 
scantur. Quae autem istis 
consequenter dicenda sunt, 
mM sequentibus edisseremus, 


ETLIKOYPOY 
TIEPI OYZTEQS IA. 
CoLvmna I, 


: sub 
pedibas ipsi apparentis in- 
ferius. Tllud igitur, quod 
sub pedes mittet, qui nunc 
adscendit, suscepit prius 
supra caput, cum in parte 
Opposita consisteret. Pro- 
pterea igitur dico, in me- 
dio locorum positam esse 
tellurem gibbosam, et ad 
centrum universi circum. 
positi, atque hoc incurvari 
supertus et inferius; aliaque 
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it could not preserve a si. 
milar arrangement of its 
particies 2. 2. 6 6 2 


possessing te- 
nuity of particles, in the 
same manner as some evi- 
dent substances, which are 
compact externally, but 
porous within, might assume 
the forms of solid bodies, 
In reply to these, I say, 
that in considering these 
images, they conceive a 
false opinion respecting 
them, in consequence of the 
unprecise term by which 
they are designated. For, 
although tenuity . . . 


. « by means of their 
concretions, unless some 
mode of dissolution, of 
which we have spoken, 
could be shewn to take 
place. It is sufficiently 
apparent, then, as I have 
already said, that even in 
this instance there is evi- 
dence of the economy of 
Nature: it is, indeed, a 
mean for the immediate 
perception of surrounding 
objects . . « « « « 


it happens that it 
may he effected ; and espe- 
cially, in what manner 
images may be endowed 
with insuperable celerity. 
We shall hereafter speak of 
the conclusions that may be 
deduced from these pro- 
positions. 


oe =e 6 Oe ee ee ee 
appears to have descended 
beneath our feet. The 
same which we behold over 
our heads appeared before 
in an Opposite position, and 
in its course it will again 
appear beneathus. On this 
account, [I say that the 
spherical-shaped earth is 
placed in the centre of 
space, in the centre of the 
universe, which is inclined 
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circa terram sepimenta in 
eandem formam connexa 
esse; atque hoc pacto ro- 
tundum quodammodo ser- 
vari mundum, et terram in 
medio ; ita ut omnia ad in- 
star membrorum commu- 


lately discovered in Herculaneum. 5 


around it above and below, 
and in all directions; and 
the other matter surround- 
ing the earth has the same 
form; and thus the world 
is preserved in a globular 
form, and the earth is in 


a MsaIVY WAVTOTE fLage nem omui ex parte formam its centre: that all parts of 
i Ody ragioas, servent. it, as it were its members, 
P might preserve a direct 
a community of position with 
Be, respect to it, 
K Me CoL. IT. 
re 
“ 
ae CULA= es 
Bas Paiva Teiyous éy simul conspirantinm, quae conspiring together, which 
yA niKdrw Tancayres, i muros in gyro constituant, forma sort of wall in its 


i Va un akwow nds ne rapiamur in vorticem. 


circuit, that it may not fall 
meg Tiv divav’ ws E 
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nequaquam possibile est 
causasaperire. Adhaec puto 
aeque frustra laborare +++ 


eooeseceesbut the quali- 
ties of the earth not being 
understood, it is net possi- 
ble for us to explain those 
causes. Moreover, I con- 
sider it a uselesslabour+s+- 


" oy =e 
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Cot. ITT. 


Non enim, ut verum fateae To acknowledge the truth, 
mur, concipi posset insub- —s it cannot be conceived that 
iectis corporibus coustans in bodies subjected to 
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mctus vicissitudo: quoniam, 
quantumvis motus Ipse per- 
petuus sit, coniunctam sibi 
tamen, sive superius, sive 
inferius, ilia corpora habent 
talem aedificationis compa- 


others, there can be con- 
stant vicissitude of motion : 
for, although those undis- 
tinguished motions are per- 
petual, yet those bodies 
being connected with others 


gem. above or below, in forming 
the general mass «+++. 
Cot. LV. 
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Con V. 


si, cum sol oritur, retro ten- 
damus in aliquam telluris 
pattem; ex eo loco, quo 
transivimus, idem nobis oc- 
cidere videtur, etsi non mul- 
tum interdum telluris trans- 
gressi fuerimus: sed ibidem 
non licet easdem obliquatio- 
nes exacte inspicere. Con- 
versio enim regulae hinc in- 
de varia nobis ostendit pun- 
ctacum ortus, tum occasus, 


If, wien the sun is rising, 
we retreat from the place 
in which we beheld it, it 
appears to be declining; 
although we have not tra- 
versed any considerable 
distance: the distance re- 
quisite cannot be precisely 
determined. ‘The applica. 
tion of this demonstrates 
the exi-tence of varions 
points, beth of its rising 
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Fragments of Epicurus on Nature, 


and declination : therefore, 
I consider this to be a use. 
ful rule. 


Itaque et conveniens esse 
iure autumo. 


Cor. VI. 


imaginem quamdam accipi- 
euites, aliquid de his arguen- 
do concludere. Quibusdam 
enim nimio plus attendentes, 
arbitror, (eculis inqnam,) 
in aliis vero semet ipsi de- 
cipientes, non solum pro- 
pter impedimenta,quae sibi 
a corporum rotatione obve- 
niunt, sed etiam propter ea, 
quae ab infinitis apparentiis 
ortus et occasus solis prove- 
niunt; inre, inquam, nal- 
lam ipsi mente possunt ab 
oculis adaequatam rationi 
imaginem accipere. Alie- 
num est enim 


Cor. VII. 


opinionem falsain, atque 
abnormem retinet, quod 
hempe ea, quae sub no- 
strum sensum aperte ca- 
dunt,eamdem proportionem 
exhibeant, atque ea, qnae 
circa sublimia corpora ap- 
parent, Distinguere enim, 
ut puto, in primis vir sa- 
piens debet id, de quo 
disputatur, cum scilicet de 
mundo disputet, et de iis, 
quae in mundo visuntur, 
vel dealiquo portento esub- 
limissimis corporibus pro- 
Venlenti, quae sui visionem 
remittant ad terrigenas in 
ipsa terra: propterea quod 
ob oculos habens-- 


Cou. VIE, 


cum, ut reer, subiectum 
forte ipspiciat, neque dis- 
cernat, quod de subiecto 
enunciatur, et quod de eo, 
quod subiectum ipsum com- 
prehendit.  Multae vero 
e subiecto disceptationes o- 
nmuntur hon minimi quidem 
momenti, videlicet ; quae- 
Wai mundi partes aeque 
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when they perceive an ob- 
ject, to draw any conclu- 
sions from arguments re- 
specting it: when any one 
attends too much, in regard 
to these objects, to what is 
visible to him, he falls mto 
other errors, not only trons 
the impediments arising 
from their rotation, but 
also on account of the va- 
rieties in the rising and de- 
clination of the sun: there- 
fore, in reality, I say, mere 
vision will not convey to 
the mind an adequate idea 
respecting them, It is con- 
Uraryseceesesee 


it is a false and unfounded 
opinion that prompts us to 
suppose that the same mode 
of reasoning may be ap- 
plied to objects existing in 
great distanee of space 
above us, as to those whieh 
come more directly under 
the cognizance of our senses, 
A wise man, I consider, 
should first determine the 
nature of the subject of nis 
reilections: that is, whe- 
ther it regards the universe 
itself, or those things which 
are precisely distinguishable 
in it, or the appearances of 
bodies situated in distant 
parts of the universe, the 
images of which are aloue 
evident to the inhabitants 
of the earth: in conse- 
quence of. 


when, as I suppose, an ob- 
ject is witnessed, the nature 
of which cannot be dis- 
cerned, and any distinct 
comprehension acquired re- 
specting it. Many dis- 


putes, of no trifling impart, 
lave arisen respecting this 
subject; for instance, what 
parts ef the world are dis- 
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male adficiantur ab iis, de 
quibus nuaper dixi, solis 
ortu et occasu. Difficile 
enim et audax est opus sin- 
gulas observare adparentias 


Cot. IX. 


nostrum, nec cum nobis or- 
tus et occasus solis viden- 
dus occurrat, velimus por- 
tentum aliquod studiose ex- 
cogitatum ipsis adnectere. 
E subiecto enim concipi 
mente potest aliqua solis 
vel lunae motio versus ori- 
entem et occidentem, non 
tamen ipsa motio, quae suc- 
cedit, dici potest esse secun- 
dum subiectum. Atque adeo 
rogo, ne quis inventionem, 
aliqui quidem audacem 


Cot. X. 
certo quodam_ intervallo 
disterminatae. Enimvero 


hoe pacto securius mens 
telluri mansionem convenire 
assumet, et congruentius 
his, quae sensibus apparent; 
spissitudinem vero, quae In- 
ferius secus terram crassa 
est, quaeque superiori vor- 
tici opposita, inservire ad 
fulcimentum, ne terra infe- 
rius posita feratur, quamdiu 
eam recipit spissa materies 
undique circumfusa. Nulla 
enim nobis adest ratio, cur 
solis circumlatio omnia tar- 
bare debeat, 


Cor. XI. 


fore ut indigeat; guum enim 
unde unde aeque distais sit, 
coucipere debemus nullatenus 
tuturnm, ut decidere pos- 
sit. Quod enim ex aeria 
natura ipsi adest, hoc repue 
tundum est itlam undecum- 
que pariter amictam acque 
disterminare a coelo quo- 
quoversum. Quid autem ve- 
tat epinari, talem aliquando 
in medio iacuisse mundo; 
quandoquidem id impossi- 
bile non- esse cognoscimus ? 
Et vero non esset haec ab- 





lately discovered in Herculaneum. 7 


turbed by the course of the 
sun, from its rising to its 
declination, of which Ihave 
spoken. It is a diffienlt 
and arduous thing to consi- 
der all the circumstances 
which regard it, 


our (assent); nor, although 
the sun should appear to 
us to rise or set there, 
should we be disposed to 
attribute any portentous 
circumstance to it. We 
may conceive that the sun 
Or moon may appear to 
move towards the east or 
west; but that it does not 
thence follow that those 
bodies really do move in 
that direction, I again in- 
treat, that no person will 
boldly consider that his no- 


LLUNS cere cceccesesscese 


separated by a certain in- 
terval. Indeed, in this 
manner he may more clear- 
ly demonstrate the stability 
of the earth; and the con- 
gruity of this with things 
evident to the senses: for 
the density of the air which 
is beneath the inferior sur- 
face of the earth, being 
opposed to the vortex of 
the superior portion of 
Space, serves as a support 
to the earth, to prevent its 
descent, being thus received 
by the deuse matter which 
surrounds it. We can per- 
ceive no reason why the sun 
in its course should derange 
the order of things. 


moreover, as it is every 
where equi-distant from the 
boundaries of the universe, 
it cannot by any means hap- 
pen that it can be sub- 
verted. Itis by means of 
the air which encompasses 
it, kept from approaching 
in any direction the boun- 
daries of the world. Why 
should we not believe that 
the earth has, from the 
commencement of its exis- 
tence, been thus stationed 
in the centre of the uni- 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


SEND you an account of an impor- 

tant establishment in this citv, which 
is litthke known to the world, 
to be the original pattern of the London 
Society of Aris, of the Institute of France, 
of the Board of Agriculture, &e. 

“The Dublin Society” was ineorpo- 
rated by charter in the year 1742, 
for improving husbandry and other 
useful arts in Treland, and is supported 
be an annual grant from parliament of 
ten thousand pounds, together with the 
subscriptions and admission-fees of mem- 
bers. It consists of a president, (who 
is always the lord-licuienant for the 
tune being ;) seven vice-presidents, two 


«as ,> * 
vy. Ored evdey' rai &- 


surda mansionis causa, sta- 
bilis nempe loci praepara- 
tio. Aequalitatem enim, 
sive tegumentum, quo unde- 
CUINGUE AMICILUT ss eeeree 


Cor. XII. 
sapieutins foret dicere hance 
esse causam, nempe aequa- 
litatem ; siquidem hoc Ip- 
sum, qnod aliquando illa 
manserit in medio mundo, 
causa est, cur maneat, atque 
aére velut aggere cingatur 
ita, ut neque ex influentibuas 
evertatur. Autigitureversio 
abest propter consenta- 
neum fluxum, qui ex aeriis 
particulis tam apte congru- 
entibus fulcimenta compa- 
ravit, aut propter incurren- 
tium corporum diversitates, 
quapropter etiam percus- 
siones facile possunt repelli. 
Cum aritem alteram horum 
admittitur esse 


Con, XITE. 
Cuncta enim, cum posita 
sunt inxta contiguam spe- 
ciem naturae a se alienae, 
corrumpuntar ; quod et de 
expeditis ad motum simula- 
cris dixi in ipso secundo li- 
bro. Quod nobis primum 
de proposita quaestione di- 
cendum erat. In sequenti- 
bus autem de huiusmodi 
quoque meteoris accuratius 
dicemus, 


i 
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verse, since we perceive 
that such a thing is not im. 
possible. This opinion wil] 
not be considered absurd, 
if we consider that it re- 
mains fixed in that situa. 
tion, because a firm position 
was there prepared for it 
from the commencement 
of the world. Moreover, 
the equality or similitaude of 
the air by which it is enve- 
lopeds+sececceccccceses 


it would be more judicious 
to assign as its cause this 
equality. The law which 
preserved it, for a certain 
length of time, in the centre 
of the universe, may be ra- 
tionally supposed to pre- 
serve it in the same posi- 
tion ; and it is so surrounded 
and supported by the air, 
that no flux of matter has 
power to subvert it. It 
either cannot be subverted, 
in consequence of the aérial 
matter by which it is enve- 
loped constituting a sup- 
port for it; or because the 
bodies which encounter it 
are of a different nature, 
and easily repelled. Which- 
ever of these is admitted-- 


For all bodies are altered 
when they come in contact 
with substances of an oppo- 
site nature to them: but 
this was considered in the 
second book, when I 
treated of the motive pow- 
ers of images. Thus far I 
have spoken of what I 
proposed to treat in the 
first instance: we shall con- 
sider the nature of meteors 
more particularly in the 
ensuing books. 


secrctaries, and an unlimited number 


of members, who are admitted by ballot 


lt seems 


(formerly 


and payment of filty guineas. ‘The ma- 
nagement of the concerns of the society 
is entrusted to committees, subject to 
the control of the whole society, who 
meet every ‘Thursday at their house, 
Leicester-house,) Kildare- 
street, to transact business. 

Besides a board-room, secretaries and 
house-keeper’s apartments, a conversa- 
tion room for the accommodation of 
members, Leicester-louse contains an 
extensive and valuable museum, a 
library, casts of all the celebrated statues, 
Elgin marbles, &e. a very fine theatre 
and laboratory, schools where deserving 
young boys are instructed, by masters 


belonging 
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belonging to the society, in figure, orna- 
ment, and landscape drawing, model- 
ling, architecture, and sculpture. The 
socicty have also professors of botany 
and agriculture, chemistry, mineralogy ; 
a mining engineer, a lecturer on expe- 
rimental philosophy, a professor and 
lecturer in the veterinary art; each of 
whom gives annually in the theatre a 
course of lectures, which are free to the 
public. About two miles from town, 
near Glasnevin, is the society’s botanic 
garden, which is considered the finest 
in Europe; and there the second, or 
practical, course of Iectures on botany is 
delivered every year. A certain number 
of apprentices are taken by the head- 
gardener, who, after having been in- 
structed at the expense of the society, 
are dispersed through the country. 


Dublin. H. 
—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE recent occurrence at Eton, 

though it is unquestionably calcu- 
lated to excite anger at the outrageous, 
insulting, and highly reprehensible con- 
duct of some of its students, has ne- 
vertheless had the beneficial effect of 
pointing out to public notice the con- 
sequences attending expulsion from 
that establishment; namely, exclusion 
from the Universities, and an incapacity 
ever to hold any commission from His 
Majesty: consequences so dispropor- 
tioned to any offence, of which mere 
boys can possibly be supposed to be 
guilty, that it is difficult to conjecture 
how they came originally to be attached 
tu it, unless, indeed, we suppose them 
to be a remnant of the penalties atten- 
dant upon excommunication, that de- 
testable fungus on Christianity! If we 
look to the stations which boys educated 
at Eton are generally designed to fill, 
in future life, we shall readily perceive 
that these consequences are calculated 
to blast for ever the prospects of the 
youth who has the misfortune to be 
expelled; to shut him out from the 
learned professions, and to exclude him 
from the military and naval service of 
his country, and probably, also, from 
all civil employment under government. 
Thus is a boy, guilty only, and perhaps 
from the giddiness and natural thought- 
lessness of youth, of some neglect of 
the regulations of the establishment, or, 
perhaps, of some contumacy to his su- 
periors, punished with a severity, and 
branded with disgrace, greater than even 
felons are often visited with for crimes 
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cummitted in the steadier period of 
manhood, and in violation of the laws, 
and not until they have been regularly 
tried and found guilty by a jury of their 
countrymen! Surely expulsion alone 
would be sufficient punishment and 
sufficient disgrace, without superadding 
to it consequences of so fatal and cruel a 
nature ; and surely it must be contrary to 
the spirit of our laws, tovest such terrible 
power in the hands of any individual, 
without trial, and without the interven- 
tion of a jury, as that of thus blasting 
the prospects and paralizing the efforts 
of a youth, perhaps only for an incau- 
tious display of that boldness and ad- 
herence to what he deems to be his 
rights, which is often the surest indi- 
cation of those talents and of that firm- 
ness and capacity which it should he 
the province of such institutions to en- 
courage and call into action, rather 


than to repress ! H, 
Kentish-Town ; Dec, 21, 1818. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE following account of an im- 

provement in the application of 

horse- power to machinery will probably 
be thought valuable. 

In the method I shall describe, cach 
horse is harnessed to a rope, which, 
passing first under a roller, fixed at the 
level of his draught, and they over ano- 
ther, placed at the highest part of the 
wheel, suspends a weight proportioned 
to the strength of the animal, or the 
work required of him. This draught- 
rope, at the end where the whipple-tree 
is hooked on, is kept ata certain dis- 
tance from the centre of the wheel by 
a slight bar, one end of which is fixed 
with a joint to this part of the rope, 
and the other end similarly attached to 
the shaft of the wheel. A bar is fixed 
before the head of the horse to prevent 
his moving forward beyond the point, 
when the weight will be raised to the 
upper roller; and another bar, with a 
spur rowel, is fixed behind him at tke 
point, when the weight will have de- 
scended to the ground. Between these 
two bars, a distance of fifteen or twenty 
fect is given, in which space the horse 
is at liberty to walk. If he suddenly 
start forward, the weight rises, and the 
horse approaches the front bar, but the 
regular pace of the wheel is not injured : 
if he slacken his pace the weight de- 
scends, and the horse recedes in his 
track towards the spusbar, but the 

Cc weight 
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weight on his collar is not relieved, and 
the motion of the wheel, therefore, not 
affected ; if the horse be too free, he will 
keep his nose up to the front bar, but 
cannot distress himself by taking more 
than his apportioned share of labour ; 
and, if he be dull, he will occasionally 
touch the spir, but cannot elude his 
{ask, or case himself at the expense of 
his freer partners; while, by hanging 
different weights to the draught-rope, 
the strength of every horse may be pro- 
perly considered. 

In this manner, horse-power may be 
applied to the movement of the most 
delicate machinery with safety. ‘The 
effect would be perfect, if all friction 
of the ropes and rollers could be avoided; 
but, this being impossible, a degree of 
irregularity in the motion may still take 
place; for, when the weight is made to 
rise, this friction is added to the draught 
of the horse; and, when it is allowed to 
descend, the friction is deducted from 
the draught. 

For the sake of lessening the quantity 
of weight required, the draught-rope 
may be made in two pieces ; one of them 
hooked to the whipple-trec, winding 
round a small rim of the lower roller; 
and the other, suspending the weight, 
coiling on a large rim of the same. The 
actual draught of heavy mill-horses, I 
have found to average 130]bs. ‘The 
expense of adopting this plan for four 
horses, to Work together in a large wheel, 
need not exceed 2/. or 37, 


Bocking. S. COURTERULD. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


EING much interested by your 
account of the discovery of gas 
from vegetable oils, as invented by the 
Messrs. ‘Taylor, and of the cheapness 
and facility of its application, I made a 
visit to their manufactory, with a view of 
satisfying myself as to the size of the 
machines and attendant expense, as ap- 
plicable to the convenience of small 
families; and was much gratified by the 
attention and urbanity of Mr. Taylor, 
who explained every circumstance with 
the greatest readiness: but the apparatus 
appears to me to be too large and ex. 
pensive for small houses, as few of this 
description could have a convenient 
stowage for a gasometer containing an 
hundred and fifty cubic feet of gas, nor 
for the necessary stove et cetera. Nor is 
it likely that persons, in a moderate way, 
would spend a hundred pounds for an 
aunual saving of four or five: but, if the 
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apparatus could be contrived in a 
sinaller way, to which I sce no objec- 
tion, and at an expence not exceeding 
thirty pounds, I have no doubt such 
machines would become gencral in the 
houses of many tradesmen and private 
gentlemen. A.C. R. 
——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

AM an individual who has just 

commenced a country trade. I find 
myself at a loss to knaw the safest 
and most direct means to forward my 
packages. I conccive a map of the 
navigabie rivers and canals, mail and 
waggon roads, would be a very useful 
appendage to the accounting-house. 

The genera! fault in our maps are, 
they are too much confused for any 
mercantile purpose; the towns may 
be correct cnough, but you have no clue 
to judge of the route, or the time, or 
distance, which will enable you to send 
packages with safety and expedition. 

I conceive (the kingdom should be 
divided into counties,) the county- 
towns, cities, post-packet, and the ma- 
nufacturing towns, only might be men- 
tioned where regular conveyances “are 
now established. The intermediate 
small places would be readily known if 
the princial ones were clearly and ae- 
curately laid down: if a map of this 
description is already to be had, I shall 
be glad to know the price and where to 
be obtained. 

While I am speaking of maps, give 
me Icave to ccusure, in very strong terms, 
the present method of colouring them, 
being very unsightly, as well as uscless; 
Whereas, if they were coloured accord- 
ing to the nature and variety of the soils, 
they would be more picturesque and 
more valuable: if a person is to travel 
over a country, even by a map, he may 
as well know the nature of the soil he 
passes over as not; and, if colour is to 
be used, it may be as well also to point 
to soine useful fact. I would as soon 
buy an old sun-dial, with the figures 
worn out, as a map coloured without 


such a reference. Guy. 
Warwick, 
—i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


AS. tle notes of the Kalendar are 
4% tound so usefal in regulating time, 
or adjusting the reckoning in years and 
days to cach other, I have several times 
thought it strange that I have never met 
with a gencral and accurate rule for 


finding 
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finding the dominical letter after the 
18th century, although [ have looked 
into several modern works which treat 
both of astronomy and chronology. As 
this may, perhaps, be the case with some 
more of your readers, I have subjoined 
a rule for finding this usefal letter for 
any year either past or future.—Rule 
—Reject the two right-hand figures 
expressing the given year, divide the 
remaining figures by 4, trom the quotient 
subtract 1, then tak* the remainder 
from the number of hundreds in tis 
given year; and this last remainder, 
taken from the nearest number of sevens 
contained in the number of hundreds 
expressing the year, leaves a number 
which is to be added to the given year 
and its fourth part; the sum of these 
must then be divided by 7, and the re- 
mainder, if any, taken from 7, which 
will be the index of the required letter. 
Example—let it be required to find the 
dominical letter for the year 1842, 
Then 18—-4—4, from which subtract 1, 
and there remains 3, which, taken from 
18, the number of hundreds, leaves 15; 
and this subtracted from 21, the nearest 
number of sevens in the given year, 
leaves 6, the number to be added to the 
year and its fourth part: the remaining 
part of the work will thea stand thus— 

1842 

i— 460 

Correction -- 6 





7) 2308 
7 
329 — 5 rem. 
Leaves--2, the index of B, 
the dominical letter required. 
As the above rule is a little complex, 
perhaps sume of your astronomical 
correspondents may be able to simptily 
it, or to give another more easy of appli- 
cation. ' G. G.G. 
Arundel Street, Strand. 
—ffee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ON EDUCATION.*® 
LETTER VIII. 

ie is one of the common observations 

of the day, that successful trades- 
men are not bred in grammar-schools ; 
in other terms, that a classical educa- 
tion is unfriendly to commercial habits ; 
indecd, the publie anticipate the greatest 
commercial success from those indi- 
viduals whose minds, being capable.oi 
grasping only one subject, never de- 
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viate from it, But on what facts has 
this opinion been formed? Commerce 
broke the chains of ignorance, and drove 
her from many of the strong holds of 
which she had possessed herself; and 
does she retain her own? Ignorance is 
not now regarded as the parent of devo- 
tion, or the friend of civil order; and 
can she be the friend of commercial 
habits? It was commerce that created 
and diffused the light which picreed 
through the darkness whieh brvoded 
over Europe in the tenth century, and 
each nation vse in greatness as this 
light beamed upon it. 

Why are the nations out of Europe 
(America excep®d,) so much bencath 
the meanest of her states? but because 
the life and energy which commerce 
creates is less. Why did Sweden, with- 
out the resources of a single British 
county, enter the field against the Rus- 
sian empire? but because greater know- 
ledge emboldened and justified the act; 
and this knowledge arose out of com- 
merce. Commerce is the nurse of 
nations, the handmaid of every im- 
provement in the circumstance and 
character of man; and yet a liberal 
education is thought unfriendly to com- 
mercial habits. ‘The objectors appeal 
to facts: look around, they say, and 
notice the many individuals whose 
education gained for them consideration 
and precedence in society, but who 
failed of commercial success, The fact 
is granted; but has not the education of 
these characters had regard more to 
extrinsic accomplishments than sound- 
ness of judgment, ‘Their politeness and 
good breeding introduced them to the 
tables of the aflluent, or their devotion 
to a party gave them the lead of it. 
The world gave them the credit as 
tradesmen which they deserved as 
gentlemen; and, being disappointed, 
charge their education with their con- 
duct. It would be in vain to contend 
against this conclusion, by enumerating 
a larger number of educated individuals 
who have succeeded in trade, than those 
who have faitied; for the public ever 
form their opinion upon the reverses: 
one lost battle sinks the hitherto suc- 
cessful general; one unsuccessful edu- 
cated tradesman casts a shade upon the 
whole body. 

But let me ask in what the commer- 
cial character consists? Is there a 
principle by which it is governed, and 
on which it isformed? Yes: the cha- 
racter of every successful tradesman is 
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the same; every one is governed by the 
same principle, and pursues the same 
conduct; all are men ot self-control : 
this is their polar star, this characterizes 
and directs all their conduct. The 
successful manager of a fortune already 
gained, or the individual who creates 
one, must be alike men of self-control ; 
they must be able to give up pleasure 
for duty: hence it is that successful 
tradesmen are generally men of high 
personal character. Not to have at- 
tained, with their fortune, the reputation 
of gencrosity and fair dealing, is a dis- 
grace, and the individual is made to 
feel that he is despised. Had I a 
friend to seek, I woufd search for him 
among successful tradesmen. 

The Society of Vriends (the Quakers, ) 
—and the whole Scotch nation, bave 
gained a commercial character ; and 
these are men of self-control: brought 
up in habits of obedience to their 
parents, or their masters, they gain 
an early triumph over idleness and 
sensuality, and form a character for 
life. ‘That love of indulgence and ease, 
so common to childhood and youth, and 
which, when submitted to, leads on to 
a mere animal existence, and forms the 
man of pleasure, is thus counteracted 
and subdued, and another and a better 
bias is given. 

Self-control, embraces and implies 
every disposition and every habit that 
constitutes: the commercial character, 
and = self control is the natural and 
necessary consequence of discipline; 
almost every man has a mind sufliciently 
strong to conduct an ordinary trade, 
—but to ensure success, perseverance, 
economy, and self-denial, are necessary ; 
and these are acquired habits, the fruits 
of discipline, It is the subdued, not 
the tame, the voluptuous, or the phleg- 
matic character, that forms the trades- 
man; success supposes energy. By 
discipline, 1 do not mean severity, but 
that absolute undeviating authority 
which is the gift of Nature, and on the 
exercise of which the happiness and 
prosperity of the child depends; an in- 
dulged child is never happy,—conscious 
of dependance, the child seeks for cuide 
ance, the mind is constituted for 


obedience ; even in mature lite we ask 
adviec,—and he is the happiest and 
wisest man who knows how to make 
use of it. The principles of social life, 
aud of socicty at large, are founded on 
that disposition ofthe mind which yields 
obedience; happiness supposes order, 
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and order supposes authority; an in 
dulged family is like a nation in a state 
of anarchy,—wretched themselves and a 
pest to others. You, Sir, have a de- 
lerated authority, act a parent’s part, 
cultivate an affection for your charge, 
and, if you expect them to love you, 
teach them obedience. Successful 
tradesmen often say, that their children 
shall not have so strict a bringing up as 
they had: ill-judging parents,— they over- 
look the cause of their own prosperity: 
another course of instruction must lead 
to other habits and to other conse- 
quences; there are not two ways to 
wealth and respectability. In this 
sketch I have granted all that can be 
asked by the opponents of a liberal edu- 
cation for youth, intended for trades- 
men; I have granted, that the commer- 
cial character is not dependant on 
scholastic knowledge; for that a good 
mother, or a skilful master, lay the 
foundation of a child’s prosperity, by 
discipline, rather than by instruction. 
The school, of which you are the head, 
is justly celebrated for the attainments 
of the pupils, but this to me is only a 
partial recommendation; I follow the 
scholar to the couming-house, and there 
I form my estimate of the school; and 
to this point parents would do well to 
direct their attention : it is easy to com- 
municate a smattering of knowledge 
and a forwardness of deportment, but it 
is difficult to form habits of self-control. 
But, admitting, as I do, that the 
commercial character is independent of 
scholastic knowledge, it is not inimical 
to it; the one is not diminished to con- 
stitute the other, every occupation ad- 
mits of leisure, and every character of 
refinement; and refinement supposes 
intelligence. Self-control is the basis 
of all excellence; on it the commercial 
character may stand by itself, or it may 
gather beauty and ornament, without 
diminution of strength, from literature 
and the arts; they have one common 
origin, and contribute to one commun 
purpose,—the welfare and happiness of 
man. No one doubts that a good scholar 
may be also a good musician, the one 
attainment does not render the other 
more doubtful or difficult; the only 
question with the public is, which is 
the business, and which the recrea- 
tion; and, if each be kept in its proper 
place, the union is applauded and de- 
sired. Itisthus also in trade: if there 
be a sufficient devotedness to business, 
other attainments give to it dignity, and 
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for conducting his trade. But another 
consideration attends the gaining of 
money, and that is, the use of it; a 
cultivated mind and a benevolent heart 
are for this purpose necessary. The 
mind creates, or enlarges and refines, all 
that constitutes human happiness or 
excellence; to have pleasure only in 
gaining money, is to perform the task 
and endure the curse of Sisyphus; it 
imprisons the mind, and renders it like 
that individual who could enjoy no 
other place than a jail. Should it be 
said, that the obtaining of money is in 
itself a sufficient gratification, I would 
point that individual to old age, and 
ask for its solace: the passions are now 
dead, ambition has extinguished its 
torch; the individual must retire within 
himself, and, if he find only emptiness 
and poverty, that which remained of 
intellect is absorbed in sadness; but 
ask the intellectual and virtuous old 
man, if age be a period of sorrow, and 
he will tell you—no. If he has not en- 
joyed a liberal education, he has stored 
fhiis memory with information, and kept 
alive the best feelings of his heart by 
benevolence ; and thus his age is honor- 
able and happy; he leans upon his 
character, and it is a staff that supports 
him. 

Let us now take leave of the indi- 
vidual, by whose exertions his family 
are placed in easy circumstances; a 
capital is now to be employed, the youth 
takes the rank of a merchant; if he 
possesses only the commercial habits 
he becomes a miser; he may have a 
splendid equipage, but his character 
will be contemptible: if he has not com- 
mercial habits, he may excite attention, 
but he will lose his property. A strict, 
but liberal, education is essential to the 
character of a British merchant; he is 
expected to possess the honor of a 
soldier and the generosity of a prince; 
he conducts his business on the principle 
of mutual advantage,—this requires a 
sound understanding and a generous 
heart, and these are not combined but 
by the influence of education. Let us 
suppose another case: should the pos- 
sessor of a bequeathed property, who 
has..commercial habits without educa- 
tion, decline engaging in trade, he will 
probably confine himself to the culti- 
vation of a garden or the coursing of a 
hare; his usefulness, or his enjoyment, 
are not much increased by his property ; 
so that, in whatever point we view the 
subject, if property be bequeathed, an 
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education ought to accompany if, or the 
family is not established. But, it will 
be said, that a liberal education disqua- 
lifies a youth for the drudgery of bu- 
siness; he will not stoop to learn the 
practical part. I grant, that education 
without discipline makes the fop; he is 
ashamed to be seen doing many things 
that become his situation as an ap- 
prentice, because he thinks, forsooth, 
that persons of an inferior education 
may do it; but the youth, who has been 
made the subject of self-control, thinks 
it honorable to learn that which it is 
proper to know; and, therefore, without 
demur, he sets himself to learn a bu- 
siness, as he did the classics, by begin- 
ning with the grammar. 

I cannot conclude this letter without 
remarking, that, as our peasantry are 
receiving instruction, it is desirable that 
those who stand at their head should 
maintain that influence which a superior 
education gives; and I urge this on the 
attention of parents, from the fact that 
the public anticipate, from the influence 
even of a Sunday-school, an improve- 
ment in manners, obedience, and de- 
corum; if they are disappointed, it is 
only because the expectation is founded 
on wrong priuciples; they expect, from 
a little increase of information, that 
which is the effect of early habit: 
parents, as they become wiser, will bring 
up their children better; and in this way 
the influence of education will be felt. 
After schools had been established in 
Scotland two generations, the effect was 
not apparent in the manners of the 
people; but we have a right to antici- 
pate an earlier influence,—for, in Scot- 
land, education was confined to the boys ; 
nor did that peeple ever pay to the 
females so much respect, or derive so 
much of their character from them, as 
the English: even at this day a Scotch- 
man would think himself disgraced by 
performing an office which, in his ap- 
prehension, ought to be exclusively the 
work of women; he could as soon be 
induced to cat an ecl as milk a cow; 
but, notwithstanding the hindrances in 
Scotland, education elevated her pea- 
santry, abounding with banditti and 
beggars, to what we now see. Our 
peasantry are in the worst stage of edu- 
cation,—they have an increase of know- 
ledge, without a corresponding improve- 
ment in manners; but, Iet us not be dis- 
couraged,—education, though tardy in 
its effects, is certain; better babits will 


arise out of better instruction, and, when 


once formed, they are established ; till 
an 
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an increase of knowledge produce a still 
further improvement, It is not possible 
to bring back the state of society that 


existed when Caesar landed on our 
shores. ‘The progress of socicty is con- 
finual, where knowledge is advancing ; 
ouward, ever onward, Is the ateh-word 
of instruction, Education\is to man what 
domestication is to animals; it not only 
sroduees new habits, but it effects a 
physical change, so that the animal has 
no longer the same propensities or Ca- 
pacities: a young spaniel is much more 
easily trained than a young fox, for no 
other reason than because it derived 
from its progenitors the dispositions and 
capacities they possessed, and which 
they derived from the authority ex- 
ercised over them, 


Manchester. T. Janroi_p, M.D. 
OT 
To the Editor of ihe Monihly Magazine. 
SIR, 


BOPERHAPS your note on the com- 
munication of A. EB, in the num- 
ber of your miscellany for November, p. 
317, may render it unnecessary to inform 
that gentleman, that astronomical tables 
may be found in Professor Vince's 
“Complete System of Astronomy,” in 
three volumes, quarto; and also in 
Liwing’s “ Practical Astronomy,” in 
one volume, octavo. ‘Those in the 
former work are stated by Dr, Hutton, 
in the Ladies’ Diary for 1814, to be ** the 
best that he kitew of for accuracy and 
extent ;” and those in the latter, Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, in his Astronomy, 
art. 377, characterizes as “a very useful 
set, given in small compass.” It may 
be added, that Mr. Whiting, in a late 
number of his Scientific Receptacle, 
announced his intention shortly to pub- 
lish a ‘Treatise on Astronomy, contain- 
ing a complete set of astronomical 
tables. ‘This work has not yet issued 
from the press, JOHN SMITH, 
Alton Park. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
FRNA injudicious treatment of chil- 
dren, and the inattention and lazi- 
ness of too many who are entrusted to 
attend them, are almost proverbial 
sd the most cnlightencd of the 
‘They well know that parents, who are 
mourning over the loss of their infants 
might have had, with proper manere. 
ment, tie unspeakable satisfaction of 
secing them still in the domestic circle 
in the possession of vigorous health, 
4 
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Not a worse proof of the utter incligi- 
bility of a nurse can be given than her 
partiality for sleeping potions, such as 
Godfrey’s cordial, &c. ; none of which 
should ever be administered, especially 
toachild, without the best advice ; but 
the nurse is idle, or busy, aud the child 
must sleep: hence stupor, insensibility 
indisposition to move, obstructed viscera, 
convulsions, and death. 

{ recollect lately to have read, in the 
news of the day, of an infant that slept 
his last sleep by an over-dose of this sleep- 
ing stuff, as it is called by the sister- 
hood. 

Children are never, perhaps, in such 
creat danger of swallowing their last 
dose, and taking their final doze, in con- 
sequence of this practice, as during the 
time of dentition, a process which ts 
necessarily attended with febrile symp- 
toms, resticssness, &c.; and the nurse, 
with a view of inducing temporary re- 
pose, gives opiates, whieh, if not imme- 
diately fatal, as in the instanee before 
alluded to, are, nevertheless, frequently 
productive of disorders of the most 
alarming nature, and invariably check 
those evacuations which nature has for 
a salutary purpose instituted, and which, 
when moderate, ought to be em 
couraged, 

Instead, therefore, of giving narcotics 
to children cutting their teeth, it is 
strenuously recommended to have the 
tumid gums divided with a lancet, ona 
line with the basis of the tooth ; an epe- 
ration at once safe and not attended with 
pain ; and, if done in time, by removing 
the cause of the eomplaint, all the 
symptoms will disappear of themselves. 

{nstead of giving preparations of 
optiun, it will be found, in the majority 
of cases, better to administer calume!} in 
minute doses, which is well known to 
possess peculiar efficacy in promoting 
absorption in these parts. I know nat 
that I can set the advantages of this 
method in a stronger light than by re- 
lating the following circumstance, whieh 
I state from indubitable authority. 

A lady, whose husband’s residence 
Was at one of our settlements abroad, 
whicre the best medical assistance was 
not to be procured, had Jost several 
children by dentition. At length, she 
determined to visit England with her 
only surviving child, and consult a sur- 
geon of eminence on the subject. By 
the method before recommended, her 
child’s life was preserved; and, after 
being taught by the surgeon how ‘to 
divide the gum, if needed, in future, the 


happy 


, 
Whit 
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happy parent returned home. Some 
years had elapsed when the la‘ly wrote 
to her friend, that she attributed the ex- 
istence of all her three children to this 
apparently trifling, but really important, 
operation. CHARLES SEVERN. 

Manor Row, Tower Hill. 

P.S. In the account'of the discovery of 
Roman remains at Northleigh, your compo- 
sitor has represented the clergyman as 
travelling, instead of traversing, the field 
in search of game. 

a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N reply te Amicus, page 322 of our 
last volume, take the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Stockdale Hardy’s late 
pamphict relative to marriage licenses, 
p. 17:— 
A husband must take his wife’s rela- 
tions in the same manner as his own; and, 


therefore, the prohibition tonching affinity 
must be carried as far as that respecting 
consanguinity ; man and wife after mar- 
riage being considered as one flesh.—A 
license, therefore, cannot be granted to an 
applicant who is related to his intended 
within any of the prohibited degrees ; for, 
if it be, and the parties are joined in wed- 
lock under it, they will not only render 
themselves liable to the infliction of 
ecclesiastical censures for incest; but, if 
their marriage be dissolved in the life-time 
of both 6fF them, their children will be 
illegitimate. 

The above extract appears to contain 
a short, yet full, answer to your corres- 
pondent’s questions. I never heard of 
any pecuniary grant being able to pre- 
vent the Jaw having its course, and 
should think no such thing ever oc- 
curred. BENEDICT. 

Nov. 10, 1818. 


at ie 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last TWELVE MONTHS aé CARLISLE. 






































= .) WIND, 
1) 
THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. RAIN. oe W.! EK, 
Noe . 

So BISW.INE. 

21S. &IN.& 

High|Low.| Mean. | High. { Low. | Mean. | Inches. |Q “ |S.E.|NW 
Janwaryrececocess | 52 | 27 159.3 | 50.57 | 28.96 | 29.63 | 3.51] 25 | 29 | g 
February eoscoses | 51 | 18 156.7 30.25 | 28.90 | 29.615} 1.67] 14 4 95 3 
March -«-cscsesee | 50 | 32 158.63 | 50,52] 28.241 29.453] 6.10] 981 26) & 
April ceccccvevees | 60 | 51 | 42.4 30.62 | 29.05 | 29.778] 2.56] 14 | 10 | Zo 
May ccesesseveee | 71.1 41153. | 30.511 29.33] 30. 1.11] 12] 6] 95 
June eeccesseeees | 79 | 48 | 60.5 350.51 | 29.40 | 30,02 1.75] 12 | 23 7 
July scccceceeeoe | 79 | 48 | 62.1 50.37 | 29.74 | 30.065} 4.11] 15 | 2 9 
August «eeeeesees | 76 | 43 | 57.2 50.56 | 29.57 | 30.097] 1.85] 8412119 
September -+eeee | 68 | 40 | 54.1 30.28 | 29.27 | 29.75 5.66] 18 | 22] 8 
October-+coecereoe | G65 | 40 | 53.4 50.57 | 29.21 | 29.846} 3.49] 11 ] 24 7 
Novembereeeces-ee | 59 | 36 1489.55 | 50.271 29.40 | 29.80 $3.50} 11 | 24 6 
December-eeeeeee | 53 | 26 | 40.06 | 30.71] 29.51 | 50.04 1.60} 9] 20] 11 
Annual Mean--++ 48,812, Annual Mean+«29,841| 34.71/175 1243 |199 

| Total. |Tot.|Tot. |Tot. 








General Remarks on the Weather, §c. 
abserved at Carlisle during the year 
1818. 

Qf ANVsRr was extremely wet and 

stormy,’ the wind was generally 
westerly, and at times blew violent bur- 
ricanes, accompanied with very heavy 
rain, When the rivers here frequently 
overflowed their Sauks and adjoining 
low grounds, to a greater extent than 
we have witnessed for many years ; some 
hoar frost occurred in the mornings, 
which was often succeeded by storms 
of hail and sleet. In the night of the 
14th we had much thunder and light- 
ning, and om the morning of the 17tha 
light fall of snow, whieh soon dissolved ; 


























the surrounding mountains were gene- 
rally clothed in white. 

February.—The first six days were 
severe frost, accompanied with falls of 
snow, which amounted to about three 
inches in depth, when all the surround. 
ing country was perfectly white. On 
the 8th the weather became mild, 
when the snow, in this neighbourhood, 
was all dissolved; it was afterwards fair 
and seasonable till the 18th; the re- 
mainder was variable, but chiefly stormy, 
with showers of hail and sleet. During 
the last day of the month, we had a 
dreadful hurricane from the S.W. with 
heavy rain. 

Mareh,—~ The weather during tlie 

greater 
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greater part of this month was marked 
by violent and destructive hurricanes, 
accompanied with very heavy falls of 
snow, hail, and sleet; considerable da- 
mage was experienced here from the 
extreme violence of the wind, and the 
frequent and immense overflowing of 
the rivers. On the mornings of the 23d 
aud 25th we had falls of snow, which, 
together, amounted to about ten inches 
in depth; but, in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, it was drifted to the depth of many 
yards. ‘The only mild and seasonable 
weather was two or three days at the 
end of the month. ‘The quantity of fall, 
G.1 inches, is chiefly melted snow and 
hail, and is nearly the greatest that has 
fallen here, in one month, during the 
period of this register. ‘This is a_re- 
markable circumstance, as March is, in 
this climate, generally the drycst month 
in the year. 

April.—The first five days were fair, 
with cold, parchiag, northerly winds; 
from the Gth till the 13th, we had fre- 
quent heavy falls of snow, which drifted, 
in many places, to the depth of upwards 
of fifteen feet, when the public roads, 
in every direction, Were at times com- 
pletely blocked up, and travelling, par- 
ticularly northwards, was impeded for 
several days. On the 9th the rivers, 
from the melting of the snow from the 
mountains, overllowed their banks to 
an alarming extent. From the 13th 
till the 21st was fair, but very cold and 
vogenial, with frosty nights; the next 
jour days were extremely cold, with 
snow and sleet. ‘The 27th was mild, 
with light rain, when in the night we 
had incessant lightning ; the: remainder 
was scasonable and pleasant. 

May—TVhe weather was mild and 
excecdingly favorable for the season. 
"The former half of the month was rather 
gloomy, with light showers. ‘The latter 
half was fair and brilliant, with intensely 
hot sunshine, when, during this period, 
the dillerence between mid-day and 
night temperature Was very great; in 
oue Instance it amounted to 29 degrees, 

June—The fair, brilliant, and in- 
tensely-hot weather which commenced 
on the 17th of last month, continued 
till the 13th of the present month, during 
Which period of twenty-six days, the 
sin Was scarcely ever obscured by a 
cloud. Ou the 12th, and for several 


suceceding days, distant thunder was 
heard here, when, in some of the neigh- 
bouring districts, the lightuing struck the 
rools of several dwelling-houses, and was 
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productive of some very melancholy 
circumstances. From the 13th till the 
end of the month, the weather was at 


‘times rather cold, with light showers, 


July was temperate and pleasant 
till the 7th, when we were visited by a 
most dreadful storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain; which continued, at 
intervals, throughout the day. It after- 
wards was fair and brilliant till the 19th, 
when we had another tremendous thun- 
der-storm, which commenced at mid- 
day and continued upwards of four 
hours ; the lightning was extremely vivid, 
the thunder loud and appalling, and 
rain feli in torrents. From the 14th 
till the end of the month, the weather 
was remarkably hot, and after the last 
thunder-storm we had some heavy rains ; 
the average temperature 62°.1 is the 
highest since 1808, when that of the 
same month was 64°. 

August.—The weather was exceed, 
ingly favourable for the harvest, which, 


commenced here the beginning of this’ 


month, and is the earliest we ever re- 
member, The extreme drought expe- 
rienced in the southern parts of the 
kingdom was scarcely felt here, and the 
crops were very productive. ‘The small 
quantity of rain 1.85 inches fell chiefly 
in the nights; hence the reaping, or 
securing of the grain, was never inter- 
rupted a whole day. 

September.— Although the quantity of 
rain this month, 3,66 inches, exceeds 
the monthly average, yet we had a 
sufficient portion of fair and extremely 
fine weather for finishing the harvest. 
The thermometer and barometer were, 
for several successive days, nearly sta- 
tionary; Jightning was, at times, ob- 
served in the nights, 

October was extremely mild for the 
season ; the average temperature, 58°.4, 
is upwards of 12° higher than that of 
the same monih last year. ‘The weather 
was, at times, remarkably sultry and 
oppressive ; the quantity of rain, 3.49 
inches, fell chiefly in the former part of 
the month. In the night of the 31st, the 
northern hemisphere was illuminated 
With an aurora borealis, 

November.—The weather continued 
most unseasonably mild during — the 
Whole of this month.’ The wind, which 
was chiefly westerly, was always mo- 
derate, and often perfectly calm; and 
the weather was, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. ‘The summer and 
autumn season, this year, has been 
remarkable for high temperature, and 
exceeds 
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exceeds any former year, of the same 
period, since the commencement of this 
register. 

December.—1n the former part of this 
month the temperature was very vari- 
able; on the Ist the thermometer was 
53°; on the 2d, 32°; and, on the 3d, 46°, 
The weather continued calm and plea- 
sant, with intervals of hoar-frost and 
mild showers. On the 10th the ponds 
were coated with ice, for the first time 
this season. On the morning of ‘the 15th 
the thermometer was as low as 26°; the 
20th (thermometer 51°,) was rather 
stormy, with heavy rain; and on the 
fellowing morning the river Eden over- 
flowed its banks and part of the adjoin- 
ing low grounds in the neighbourhood 
of this city. The remainder was fair, 
and, towards the end of the month, we 
had: three or four days of modcrate 
frost: during the greater part of the 
month, the air was marked by a dead 
calm, and accompanied with a light 
fog ; but, on the whole, the weather was 
extremely fine for the season. 


Carlisle ; W. Pitt. 
January 2, 1819. 
—=__— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


if is with extreme pleasure I find, 
in a late number of your Magazine, 
the suggestion of a Society for dimi- 
nishing the Cruelties to Animals, which 
I am persuaded would prove highly 
beneficial. I regret exceedingly that 
my situation puts it little in my power 
to be useful in promoting such a design; 
but I am encouraged to take the liberty 
of addressing you, by your desire to 
hear from those who can give any in- 
formation on the subject. 

An excellent novel, entitled Morn- 
TON, written for the purpose of pro- 
moting humanity to inferior creatures, 
was recently published,—and I wish to 
mention it to your readcrs, lest it should 
not have fallen under their notice. 
Though it may never be popular, yet it 
has been much admired, and has, in 
various instances, had great effect in 
restraining cruelty; I therefore regret 
that it is not generally read, and con- 
ceive that this reference to it, in your 
Magazine, would materially promote 
its circulation; while the influence of 
the work might be essentially usetul in 
preparing the minds of individuals for 
the adoption of the society ene 

A, B. 

Montuy Mace, No. 322, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR correspondent, Th. N. R. 
(Magazine for Sept. 1815, p. 110,) 
uses the word Caddis, and may there- 
fore be able to explain. the two pas- 
sages in Shakspeare, first part of Henry 
IV. act 2, scene 4, and Winter’s Tale, 
act 4, scene 3, in which that word 
occurs; and, by doing so, relieve the 
commentators from the trouble of gues- 
sing. P. H. 
—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
L’APE ITALIANA. 
No. X. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 

Nei mattutini albori 

Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. — 
Guarin. 

Where the bee at early dawn 

Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


GIOVANNI VILLANI continued, 
LIB. VI. CAP. I. 

Of the Coronation of the Emperor 
Frederic II. of Suabia; and of the 
Novelties which ensued between him 
and the Church: and of his Descend- 
ants: and of the Affairs of Italy. 

N St. Cecilia’s day, in the year of 
Jesus Christ Mccxx, Frederic II., 

King of Sicily, and son of the Emperor 

Henry of Suabia, and of the Empress 

Constance, was crowned and conse- 

crated Emperor at Rome, with great 

pomp, by Pope Honorius HII. This 
man, at first, was a friend to the church: 
as indeed he was in duty bound to be, 
on account of the many favours and 
benefits he had received from her: for 
it was through the church that bis father 
obtained his wife Constance, who was 

Queen of Sicily, and had that kingdom, 

together with the realm of Apulia, for 

her dowry. And, after the death of his 
father, when he was left a little child, he 
was guarded, and protected, and de- 

fended by the church with the care of a 

mother; and afterwards caused to be 

elected King of the Romans in op 

sition to Otho LV., at that time Em- 
peror ; and finally crowned Emperor, as 
we have just related. But he, like an 
ungrateful son,* regarding the church as 

a malevolent step-mother, rather than as 

a parent, shewed himself in all things a 

persecutor and an adversary towards her, 

even more than his predecessors: both 
be and his descendants, as we shall here- 
after make mention. This Frederic 
reigned emperor for thirty years; and 
was a man of business and of great 





* Figluolo d’ingratitudine. 
D ability: 
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ability: well read,* and of a sound 
natural understanding. He was an 
universal genius, for, besides the Latin 
and Italian languages, he was ac- 
quainted with Gennan, French, Greek, 
and Arabic; and was endowed with 
every shining quality. He was cour- 
teous and liberal in his donations, 
valiant and skilful in arms, and was 
greatly feared. He was much addicted 
to sensual indulgencies, and gave him- 
self up to every species of corporeal 
pleasure, keeping many concubines and 
mamelukes after the manner of the 
Saracens, and leading a sort of Epi- 
curean life, as not making account that 
there was any life after this, And this 
was one principal cause of his enmity to 
the clergy and the holy church, which 
he greatly reduced and injured, seizing 
upon her possessions and applying them 
to his own evil purposes; and destroying 
many monasteries and churches in his 
kingdoms ef Sicily and Apulia, and all 
over Italy : owing either to his own vices 
and crimes, and to the rulers of the 
church, who were unable, or unwilling, 
to treat with him, and to allow him the 
just rights of the empire, or to the will 
of Divive Providence, because the 
rulers of the church were the occasion of 
his being born from Constance, who had 
been consecrated as a nun: not regarding 
the persecutions which his father Henry 
and his grandfather Frederic had carried 
on against the holy church. 

He did many notable things in his 
time, for in all the principal cities of 
Sicily and Apulia he built strong and 
magnificent castles which are still re- 
yuaining: as the Castello Capovano in 
Naples, and the tower and gates of the 
bridge over the river Volturnoat Capua, 
which are very wonderful works. He 
made the park for hawking at the 
Pantano di Foggia in Apulia, and the 
hunting park near Gravina, together 
with that on the mountains of Melfi. 
At the former, he amused himself, in 
winter, in hawking ; and in summer he 
took the diversion of hunting on the 
mountains, He also caused the castle 
al }rato to be built, and the fortress of 





* Savio di scriltura, e di senno naturale. 
There is a little ambiguity about the first 
expression, Which may signify also, versed 
tn Scriplwe : an accomplishment of which 
the emperots sometimes availed them- 
selves against the popes,—Vide Lib, 5 Cap. 
3, of our last number : or an able wr iter: 
but, from its connection with the latter 


pait of tue sentence, I have rendered it as 
ahwe, 
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San Miniato: and many other notable. 


things did he do, as we shall make 
mention hereafter. 

By his first wife he had two sons, 
Henry and Conrad, both of whom, in 
succession, he caused to be elected 
Kings of the Romans in his life-time. He 
had also posterity by other ladies ; and, 
from them, the Kings of Antioch de- 
rived their descent, as did also King 
Hersius and King Manfred, who were 
also enemies of the holy church. 

Both he and his sons reigned with 
much worldly glory during their lives ; 
but they all ended badly, and were 
finally extinguished, as we shall hereafter 
make mention. 

CAP, II. 
How the first War between the Pisans 
, and Florentines began. 

At the aforesaid coronation of the 
Emperor Frederic, splendid embassies 
were sent from all the cities of Italy: 
and among them were many persons of 
distinction from Florence, and also from 
Pisa. Now it happened, that the Floren- 
tine ambassadors were one day invited 
to an entertainment by a cardinal of high 
rank, who wished to shew them respect ; 
and one of them, seeing a pretty lap- 
dog* in the room, begged it of the car- 


_dinal, who desired him to send for it 


whenever he pleased. ‘The day follow- 
ing, the Pisan ambassadors received a 
similar invitation ; and one of them, hap- 
pening in like manner to take a fancy to 
the little dog, the cardinal, not recol- 
lecting that he had before given it to the 
Florentine ambassador, promised it also 
tothe Pisan. After the party broke up, 
the Ilorentinc ambassador sent for the 
little dog, which was delivered to hii ; 
aud the Pisan ambassador, applying 
soon after, and finding that the Floren- 
tine had got it, considered himself as 
affronted, not being aware how it had 
happened. And meeting each other in 
the streets of Rome, a dispute arose 
about the dog, which brought on high 
words, and from words they came to 
blows; in which afiray the Florentines 
came off with the worst of it, the ambas- 
sadors of Pisa having fifty soldiers with 
them. On hearing of this, all the 
Florentines that were at the courts of the 
pope and emperor, who were not a few 
in number, with Messire Odingo de’ 
Vifanti at their head, together with all 
those whoa had come out of curiosity, 
concerted together and attacked the 
ambassadors of Pisa, and took signal 
revenge upon them. ‘The Pisans, ac- 
* Catellino di camera. yh 


cordingly, 
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cordingly, wrote home an account of the 
insult and violence donc to them by the 
Florentines; on which the magistracy, 
of that city, immediately caused all the 
merchandize of the Florentines at that 
time in Pisa, which was very con- 
siderable, to be scized.* In the hope of 
regaining the property of their mer- 
chants, the T'lorentines sent many em- 
bassies to Pisa, entreating them, out of 
regard to the long friendship which bad 
subsisted between the cities, to restore 
their merchandize : but the Pisans would 
not consent, alleging, that the said 
merchandize had been disposed of. At 
last the Florentines came down so low 
in their demands, that they requested 
the Pisans to send them the same num- 
ber of bales of rubbish, or any thing 
whatever, merely to save their honour. 
If they refused to do this, the Floren- 
tines declared that all amity between 
them must be at.an end, and that war 
would be commenced: and in this state 
matters remained for some time. ‘The 
Pisans, however, in their pride, imagined 
themselves to be masters both by land 
and sea; and they therefore returned 
answer to the Florentines, that whenever 
they chose to send an army against 
them, they would mect them half-way. 
The Florentines, therefore, unable any 
longer to endure the disgrace and injury 
donc to them by the Pisans, commenced 
hostilities against them. 

This account of the cause and com- 
mencement of the war aforesaid, we 
have truly learned from some of our 
elder citizens, whose fathers were pre- 
sent at these transactions, and who had 
heard them make mention of the same. 

CAP, III. 
How the Pisans were Discomfited by the 
Florentines at Castello Del Bosco. 
It came to pass in the year of Christ 


MCCXXII, that the Florentines equipped 


an expedition against the city of Pisa. 
They left Florence in the month of July ; 
and the Pisans, as they had promised, 
came to mect them at a place called 
Castello del. Bosco in the territory of 
Pisa. Here they drew up in front of 
each other; and had a great battle on 





* The whole maritime commerce of 
Florence was at that time carried on 
through Pisa, which is situated at the 
mouth of the Arno, near the sea; and, it 
Was owing to this, that the Pisans treated 
the Fiorentines so hanghtily, supposing 
them to be at their mercy. The port of 
Leghorn was constructed by the grand 
Dukes of Tuscany some ceutaries after. 
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the twenty-first of July, in the aforesaid 
year. In the end, the Pisans were dis- 
comfited by the Florentines, and great 
numbers of them were killed; and as 
many as thirteen hundred of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Pisa were taken 
prisoners, and brought in bonds to 
Florence. And thus their pride, and 
arrogance, and ingratitude, met, through 
Divine Providence, with its just chas- 
tisement. 

We have spoken thus at length con- 
cerning this matter of the I'lorentines 
and Pisans, in order that it may be 
known to every one, that all the war 
and dissension which afterwards ensued, 
and which was the cause of so much 
danger, adversity, and bloodshed, to all 
Italy, and more especially to Tuscany ; 
and to the cities of Florence and Pisa, 
arose from so trifling a thing as the 
beauty of a dog: which we may say was 
the devil in the shape of « dog,* of so great 
mischicf was he the cause, as we shall 
hereafter make mention. 

CAP. XXX. 
Of a great on which happened in 
ain. 

About this time (MCCXXXVII1.) there 
happened a great miracle in Spain 
worthy of particular notice, and to be 
had in great reverence by every Chris- 
tian; and though it is to be found in 
other chronicles, we shall not omit to 
commemorate it in this. 

During the reign of Ferdinand, King 
of Castile, and of Spain,f as a Jew was 
digging away a bank, in the neighbour- 
hood of Toledo, to enlarge his vineyard, 
he found in the earth a large stone; 
which appeared, externally, quite solid 
and without any crack. On breaking it, 
however, the Jew found the said stone 
hollow within; and, in the cavity, ex- 
actly fitted as it were to the stone, he 
found a book, the leaves of which were 
like very thin pieces of wood. It was, 
in bulk, about the size of a Psalter, and 
was written in three languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, containing an account 
of the world in three divisions, from 
Adam to Antichrist, together with the 
characters of men who should live in 
those several times. At the beginning 
of the third world, or age, it said thus. 
in this third world shall be born thé son of 





* [quale si puo dire che fosse il diavolo in 
ispezie di cagnuolo. 
+t Ferdinand EII., one of the saints of 
the Romish Calendar. He was contempo- 
rary with, and related to, Louis IX. (st. 
Louis) of France. 
D2 ' Ged, 
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God, of a virgin named Mary, who shall 
suffer death for the human race. The 
Jew, on reading this, straightway he- 
came a Christian, with all his family, 
and was baptized. And it was also 
written, at the end of the said book, that 
it should be found in the time when 
King Ferdinand should reign in Castile. 
This miracle, which was witnessed by 
many persons worthy of credit, was 
related to the king, and recorded with 
great reverence. And the said book 
was carefully deposited and translated ; 
and many great and true prophecies 
were found therein: so that, it must be 
supposed, that it was the will of God 
that this extraordinary thing should be 
brought to light: a similar miracle oc- 
curred under Constantine VL., which 
are so many supports and confirmations 
of our faith.* 
——— Se : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the first introduction of the gas- 

lights to the streets of the metro- 
polis, by Mr. Windsor, some fourteen 
years ago, it certainly did not meet with 
that support which it deserved. Like 
most national improvements, the in- 
ventor, who ought to have been upheld 
and supported by the public, was suf- 
fered to be neglected and go to ruin, 
whilst others stepped in and reaped the 
fruits of his long labour and lost property. 
—However, as every great invention 
of public utility and economy must 
work its way into public notice and sup- 
port, so it has proved by the gas-lights. 

Itnow, however, merits inquiry, whe- 
ther, as an individual can brew his own 
beer as well as he can be supplied from 
a public brewery, he might not make 
his own gas; or, if that should be an ob- 
stacle, there are needy men enough, who 
would find it to their advantage to do 
it for them? 

it appears that Mr. Monteith, of 
Polloch Shaws, introduced it into his 
cotton-manufactory many years ago, 
and still continues it. Its great savine 
to him appears in the subsequent state- 
ment, 

One hundred and forty-five candles, to 
burn three hours, will require 249 for five 
hours, the time the gas burnt,—at 14d. 
each, makes 11. 10s. Sd. If four hours 
per day be the averaged time of artificial 
light during the winter, the following is 





yf I have before observed, that the early 
Italian writers abound with grammatical 


donot Wish, unnecessa- 
alter even their singularities, 


inaccuracies; but T 
rily, to 





the difference of expense for a week; 
taking no notice of the coal put into the 
retort, as on them there is, if any thing, a 
saving to the proprietors :— 
4 cwt. of coal will serve the fur- & s. d, 

nace Six Nights esrereeesers O 1 Gh 
Allow for labour in charging the 

retort, and keeping fire to the 

FUTNACE coeeereereseseccces --0 6 O 

Total-ccccccsccceseessf) 7 62 

To give the same number of 

lights from candles for six 

nights, it will require 1158, at 

13d. cach coceceesceeeeeseee7 4 9 
Deduct-cesccreceseceessevccve() 7 6t 
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The Journal of Science and Arts, No, 
1 and 2, states that lights by candle, 
which cost 20001. may be better sup- 
plied by gas for 6001. including all 
other expenses, and that when coals 
were one-third dearer than at the present 


time. A. E. I. 
~~ i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 


EEING accidentally, in your Ma- 

gazine for May last, a letter from 
“A Lather,” describing the case of his 
sov, who is afflicted with the scrofula, 
I would recommend to his notice a 
book, entitled, “‘ An Essay on the Na- 
ture and Cure of Scrophulous Dis- 
orders,” by the late John Morley, esq. 
of Halstead, in Essex. It was printed 
in 1790, for James Buckland, No. 57, 
Paternoster-row, London: it contains a 
varicty of cases in the above disorder, 
with the methods of cure ; and it is very 
probable something might be found in it 
that would be useful. 

—__ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Wy site the great increase of rob- 
; beries and other crimes is shock- 
ing to contemplate, and almost excuses 
the severity of the criminal laws, it 
ought to be considered, that at no former 
period were distress and poverty se 
severcly experienced as within the last 
few years. Hundreds have sunk into 
the grave, rather than commit any crime, 
unknown, unpitied, in silent despair; 
great numbers have perished for want 
in the strects of London and elsewhere, 
without offering to steal a morsel of 
food; and innumerable instances have 
occurred of unfortunate persons, who 
haye known better days, expiring by 
their own hands, rather than beg, steal, 
or associate with the refuse of society 

i) 
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Little are 
the rich and. prosperous aware of the 
sufferings of extreme poverty, of the 
pangs of hunger, and the tortures of 
witnessing a family of children crying 
in vain for bread! Surely great allow- 
ances should be made for such offenders : 
it is shocking to humanity that so many 
persons should have the cruelty to pro- 
secute starving wretcbes: the laws are 
most unequal and cruel in inflicting the 
same punishment for crimes of such 
different magnitude, as petty theft and 
those attended with atrocious cruelty. 


A.C. 
— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sIR, 

CCORDING to the present prac- 

tice of physic, we are to be cured 
of all our diseases only by taking the 
most deadly poisons, viz. arsenic, hen- 
bane, calomel, aconite, digitalis, hem- 
lock, &c.; aud these frightful remedies 
are entrusted to be compounded by 
ignorant shopmen and boys, who may 
easily mistake, if not the drug, the quan- 
tities in a prescription; which mistake 
may quickly send the patient off the 
stage. This physic, also, is to be admi- 
nistered by nurses, who perhaps cannot 
read the directions sent with these poi- 
sons. I myself knew a lady, who, be- 
ing directed to take one pill of henbanc, 
thought she should be well sooner if she 
took two; and thus made her exit by 
her own mistake. Another lady, who 
had a night-draught to take; the nurse 
poured out, by mistake, another whole 
bottle of what was to be given by a few 
drops; and, if the patient had not 
known by the taste that it was lauda- 
num, she too would have made a hasty 
exit. It is self-evident how greatly 
these mistakes must. swell_the bills of 
mortality. Calomel has slain its thou- 
sands, and will continue its ravages till 
‘the mighty tyrant Fashion commands a 
change: for in physic the tyrant is not 
_ despotic than in all the follies of 
ife. 

A few hints on the subject may be 
salutary; and the Editor, by inserting 
them in the Monthly Magazine, may 
save some lives, and will certainly 


blige one of its purchasers. E. P. 
—=__— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

AM induced to send you a brief 

description of a book I have bad in 
my possession for some years, allowed 
by all who have seen it to be a great 


Dunger from the Use of Poisonous Drugs. 
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curiosity. It is a brass book or tablet, 
consisting of four leaves, folding into 
each other after the manner of a screen, 
and divided into four compartments, 
each representing some incidents in our 
Saviour’s life, with characters ; which, if 
they could be decyphered, are no doubt 
illustrative of the events they are in- 
tended to represent. The figares, which 
are all raised, and in exccllent preserva- 
tion, are supposed to represent the ap- 
pearance of the angel Gabriel to Mary ; 
the visit of the wise men to Jesus ; the 
presentation of Jesus in the ‘Temple; 
Simeon blessing Jesus; John baptizing 
Jesus ; the Transfiguration; the entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem; Christ clean- 
sing the lepers ; Jesus disputing with the 
doctors ; the Ascension ; Christ raising 
the widow’s son: there are five other 
squares, but nothing sufficiently promi- 
nent to warrant any conjecture what 
they are designed to represent. Besides 
these, on the top of each leaf, which is 
of a gothic form, there are four other 
designs ; but of which, except the first, 


‘representing the crucifixion, no con- 


jecture can be formed ; on the vutside is 
a kind of ornamental frontispiece, with a 
number of characters interspersed. 

Should you think the foregoing de- 
scription worthy a place in your highly 
useful miscellany, I have enclosed an 
engraving of one of the leaves, for the 
inspection of the curious at your oflice. 

Ipswich. F. J. Hooker. 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 
HAT youth may be kept in perfect 
subordination, and their faculties 
developed with superior efficacy without 
the assistance of corporal punishment, is 
a fact which has been so frequently de- 
monstrated by various philanthropic in- 
dividuals during the last twelve or fifteen 
years, that I would not have attempted 
to occupy your pages with the subject, 
had I not found,in your October number, 
a correspondent gravely enquiring con- 
cerning the possibility of the fact. 

The system, (if it deserves the name,) | 
which is generally pursued in the govern- 
ment of day-schools, is neither more nor 
less than downright despotism: a suc- 
cession of arbitrary, capricious, and often 
unreasonable commands, are imposed 
upon the pupil, and punctual perform- 
ance expected ; whilst the little trembler 
has no other motive to stimulate him to 
the discharge of his toilsome duty than 
unmingled fear of corporal punishment ! 
Is this the philosophy of the ninetcenth 

century ! 
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century! Is there not a more powerful 
passion in the human mind which may 
be made to answer the purposes of the 
preceptor, lighten the labours of the 
pupil, and strew with flowers the path 
that leads to the temple of learning? 
Oh yes— ae 
« The lore of praise,—an honorable thirst. , 

But neither a few encommms, 
bestowed in a moment of transient 
good humour, and withheld when “ the 
day’s disasters” are visible “in the 
morning’s face,” the annual prize-medal 
or pen of silver, nor the praises of a 
Christmas circle bestowed upon the neat 
cipbering-book of master John, and the 
astonishing flourishes of his erudite 
master, will ever accomplish this desir- 
able object. A regular system must be 
adopted and invariably adhered to,—a 
system which will ensure to merit its 
daily and hourly rewards and distinc- 
tions; and, to dullness and indoleunce, 
corresponding obscurity and disgrace, 
A school is a sort of kingdom in mi- 
niature, and the same principles will 
serve for the proper government of both ; 
the most important of which I conceive 
to be these:—laws, mild in spirit, and 
equally but strictly administered ; ample 
employment for every member of the 
community ; and sure rewards for in- 
dustry and talent. Here is the desi- 
deratum of the old hurly-burly system ; 
the teacher finds it impossible to employ 
his pupils one-tenth part of their time, 
without overburdening himself, When 
I say this, it will, perhaps, appear an 
exaggerated statement to those who are 
not skilled in the mysteries of school- 
government ; but itis a truth which may 
be easily demonstrated. ‘The master 
of a day-school, (to which class of se- 
minaries these remarks are intended 
principally to apply,) if he feel the least 
propensity to indulge himself occasi- 
onally with the once-vulgar pastime 
of cating, must have, at least, forty 
pupils: this number may, possibly, nett 
him nearly one hundred pounds a year ; 
to maintain and pay an assistant, out of 
such an income, is not to be thought of, 
he alone must be the atlas of the con- 
cer. Out of the six hours during 
which the school is open, we will sup- 
pose, and it is a very liberal supposition, 
he devotes five, without interruption, 
to the instruction of his pupils: three 
hundred, divided by forty, gives seven 
and a-half minutes for the tuition of 
each boy; in which time he is to be 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
seography, book-keeping, mcusuration, 





22 Mr. Fitch on the Discipline of Schools. 
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and all the long list of et c@teras, which 
usually adorns the card or bill of terms! 
The tutor who could perform, by the 
old system, one-half of what he is obliged 
to profess, might Jaugh to scorn the 
Indian jugglers and the admirable 
Crichton! ‘The fact is, boys learn com- 
paratively little or nothing at the ge- 
nerality of day-schools: if they are able 
to scrawl a stiff anformed hand, spell 
five words with only four blunders, and 
produce a neat ciphering-book without 
being able to solve one question which 
it contains; this is about the sum of the 
attainments with which they enter the 
world. But to recur to the subjeet of 
discipline: —Whilst the master is en- 
deayouring to make the best of these 
seven and a-half minutes for the benefit 
of one pupil, what are the other thirty- 
nine doing? If they are not playmg at 
leap-lrog, it is only because they have 
the fear of birch before their eyes: em- 
ployment is out of the questian, the 
master, as I have before shewn, dares 
not give them much of that, because he 
cannot do so without overburdening 
himself. ‘The consequence of this is, 
he endeavours to give the semblance 
of learning where he finds it impossible 
to communicate the suhstance; and, as 
the parents of the majority of his pupils 
are probably unable to judge of the 
progress of their children, the chances 
are so far in his favour, and he is just 
able to keep famine from the door. 1 
hope I shall not give offence to any 
well-meaning member of the profession 
by these unrestrained observations; the 
fault belongs not to them, but to the 
system. 

I fear I shall occupy too mueh of 
your miscellany, but, having thus freely 
pointed out the defects of the prevailing 
system, I feel it incumbent upon me te 
suggest aremedy. I recommend then 
at once, with that confidence which 
conviction, founded on experience, in- 
spires, an extended application of 
the Lancasterian principles—principles 
which are immutable, because they are 
founded inhuman nature. Divide your 
school into classes ; appoint a teacher or 
monitor to each, selected from the ablest 
and most orderly of your pupils; supply 
them with lesson-books, properly pre- 
pared; let the littke emoluments and 
distinctions which you have previously 
annexed to certain performances be 
attainable by all. The labour of teaching 
being thus divided, every boy may be 
kept in full employment, whilst the 
inaster will be at leisure to survey and 
regulate 
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regulate the whole. The result will 
be perfect subordination, and the most 
active industry throughout the school; 
and, so far frem being obliged to bave 
recourse to corporal punishment, if I 
may judge from my own daily expe- 
rience, you will very seldom find occa- 
sion for any punishment whatever. 

With respect to the progress of the pu- 
pil under this mode of tuition; I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that he will ac- 
quire more knowledge in one year, than 
he possibly can under the old burly-burly 
system in two; and that knowledge will 
be radical. Here is no opportunity of 
fobbing, as the boys term it; for, as all 
are employed at the same moment, and 
all striving for the pre-eminence, no one 
is either at liberty or inclined to perform 
the duties of another. ‘The consequence 
is, that, to avoid the disgrace of remain- 
ing at the bottom of his class, and to 
attain the honor and cmolument of 
reaching the head of it, each individual 
endeavours to make himself master of 
the subject before him. 

There is another important advantage 
belonging to this system—it saves the 
expence of assistants: one person is 
competent to the management of two 
or three hundred childreu, or more, and 
is consequently enabled to divide the 
advantages between himself and the 
public. 

‘The co-operation of parents, however 
desirable, is an advantage which the 
experienced teacher cannot calculate 
upon ; and, fortunately, the system which 
1 recommend, renders it, comparatively, 
a matter of little importance: there is 
ample time, during school-hours,—for 
studying all the necessary lessons, and 
learning by this method is su highly 
attractive to the pupils, that the difliculty 
is not to get them-to attend sehool, but 
tu induce them to stay away. One of 
my boys positively declined accompa- 
nying his father in a chaise to Edmonton 
fair, that he might not even temporarily 
lose his rank in the class. 

Permit an entire stranger to add his 
humbie testimony to the excellence of 
Sir Richard Phillips’s series of School- 
books, and the interrogative system an- 
nexed thereto; they arc, indeed, calcu- 
lated to work wonders upon the rising 
gencration. J, FITCH. 

Old- Road, Stepney ; 

Oct. 30, 1818. 
——ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 
HE various meanings of a Greek 
or Latin werd, as used by elassi¢ 
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authors, generally speaking, appear to 
have more or less a connection with 
each other. In other words, there may 
gencrally be found a parent meaning 
which will comprehend all the other 
secondary meanings ofthe word. ‘That 
this is an indisputable fact will appear 
evident, even to the most superficial 
enquirer into the theory of language. 
What I wish particularly to submit to 
the consideration of your readers is, the 
frequent exceptions which are met with. 
in the classic writers to this general rule. 
A Greek or Latin author will some- 
times use a word in a variety of senses, 
completely inconsistent and contra- 
dictory toeach ether. ‘The word evyoeas 
will afford a satisfactory illustration. 
The primary signification of this word is, 
to pray: but it also is frequently used in 
the sense of boasting. Homer, and the 
Greek tragedians, will furnish numerous 
examples. In the New ‘Testament, 
(though the word is there used several 
times,) I believe evyoxe: does not ouce 
occur in the sense of boasting. Now, 
I ask, how should a word, whose pri- 
mary meaning is praying, which is an 
act of humiliation and submission, come 
to signify boasting, which is an act of 
conceit and arrogance ?* 

I have heard an explication of the 
difficulty attempted, which, to me, does 
not appear satisfactory. ‘The ancients, 
it has been said, were accustomed to use 
boasting language in their supplications 
to their divinitics, Homer often puts 
such language into the mouths of his 
heroes, as Il: I. v. 37, x. 7. A. and HI. 
v. 412. x. 7.A. and hence boasting he- 
came intimately connected with pray- 
ing; and the Greek word, which ex- 
pressed the one, might with propriety 
express the other. 

‘The words d: in Greek, and et in Latin, 
furnish additional illustrations of the 
remarks above made. Both signify 
and, which Mr. Horne ‘Tooke has © 
proved to be nothing more than add; 
and both signify also but, which has 
been proved by the same eminent phi- 
lulogist to be nothing more than be 
out. How should te same words imply 
addition and subtraction ? J. 

——— i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
LSIRy 
AD your correspondent Idiota 
(Magazine for Oct, 1815, p. 222,) 





* It is worthy of remark, that the word 
arrogance, which is almost synonymous 
with boasting, is derived from a Latin 
word, which signifies askipg or praying. 
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read Bishop Jewel’s letter on the sul. 
ject of marrying a wife’s sister, he, 
perhaps, would not have so dogmati- 
cally pronounced that such marriages 
are not forbidden by the Levitical law. 
But, whether they be forbidden by that 
law or not, it is certain that they are 
voidable by our law; and I cannot see 
how a woman can consider herself as a 
wile who is daily liable to a process, 
which will declare her only a concu- 
bine, and will bastardise her children. 
P. H. 
— : 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

BEG to recommend the following 

remedy for cbilblains :—Crude sal- 
ammoniac one ounce, vinegar half-a- 
pint; dissolve, and bathe the part, if 
not yet broken, two or three times a-day. 
If sal-ammoniae is not at hand, alum or 
common salt will do, but not so effec- 
tually. Jf the chilblains are of very 
long continuance, and obstinate, touch 
them with equal parts of liquid opodel- 
doc (linimentum saponis ), and tincture 
of Spanish flies, or rather less of the lat- 
ter. Ifthe chilblains break, poultice or 
dress them with basilicon, and add tur- 


pentine if necessary. Mepicus, 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

17 ARLOUS have been the causes as- 
signed for the production of gout, 
and all of them erroncous ; as it appears 
by the following statement of facts— 
that gout proceeds from one cause, the 
acid of wine, or of cyder. That good 
eating is not productive of gout, is proved 
by the middling classes, tradesmen, 
farmers, &c. who eat of animal food 
plentifully, never having the disease, 
unless inherited from wine-drinking 
fathers. ‘That want of exercise does 
not produce gout, is proved by the se- 
dentary poor—mechanies, tailors, shoe- 
makers, &c. never having the disease: 
that exercise, and a spare diet, do not 
prevent the disease, is proved by its 
frequency among the peasantry in the 
cyder counties. Mirny gentlemen of 
gouty constitutions have subdued the 
disease, by abstaining from wine, though 
they have indulged in luxurious eatine 
and to their comparative temperance 
in wine-drinking, is to be attributed the 
almost total exemption of females from 

the disease, 
Intemperate malt-liquor drinkers suf- 
fer from one train of symptoms and 
spirit-drinkers ro another, but they 
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never have the gout; therefore it is 
clearly proved that the acid of wine, 


or of cyder, is necessary fur the pro- 
duction of the disease in the climate of 


Great Britain. VERITAS, 


——— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
FOXIANA ; 
Consisting of Selections from the Speeches 
of the late C. J. Fox. 


84. WASHINGTON. 

ND here, sir, I cannot help alluding 

to the president of the United 
States, General Washington, a cha- 
racter whose conduct has been sa 
different from that which has been 
pursued by the ministers of this country. 
How infinitely wiser must appear the 
spirit and principles manifested in his 
late address to congress, than the policy 
of modern European courts. Illustrious 
man! deriving honour less from the 
splendour of his situation than from the 
dignity of his mind, before whom all 
borrowed greatness sinks into insigni- 
ficance, and all the potentates of Eu- 
rope, (excepting the members of our 
royal family,) become little and con- 
temptible. He has had no occasion to 
have recourse to any tricks of policy or 
acts of alarm; his authority has been 
sufficiently supported by the same means 


by which it was acquired, and his con-. 


duct has uniformly been characterised 
by wisdom, moderation, and firmness. 

I cannot help, indeed, admiring the 
wisdom an: fortune of this great man: 
by the phrase “fortune,” 1 mean not, 
in the smallest degree, to derogate from 
his merit. But, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary talents and exalted in- 
tegrity, it mast be considered as singu- 
larly fortunate, that he should have 
experienced a lot which so seldom falls 
to the portion of humanity, and have 
passed through such a variety of scenes 
without stain and without reproach. It 
must, indeed, create astonishment, that, 
placed in circumstances so critical, and 
filling for a series of years a station so 
couspicuons, his character should never 
once have becn caited in question ; that 
he should, in no one instance, have been 
accused cither of improper insolence 
or of mean submission in his transac- 
tions with foreign nations. For him it 
has been reserved to run the race of 
glory, without experiencing the smallest 
interruption to the brilliancy of his 
carcer, . 

Happy Americans, while the whirl- 
Wind spreads desolation oyer one —_ 
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of the globe, you remain protected from 
its baneful effects, by your own virtues, 
and the wisdom of your government! 
Separated from Europe by an immense 
ocean, you feel not the effects of those 
prejudices and passions which convert 
the boasted seats of civilization into 
scenes of horror and bloodshed! You 
profit by the folly and madness of con- 
tending nations, and afford in your more 
congenial clime an asylum to those 
blessings and virtues which they wan- 
tonly contemn, or wickedly exclude 
from their bosom. Cultivating the arts 
of peace under the influence of freedom, 
you advance by rapid strides to opulence 
and distinction ; and, if by any accident 
you should be compelled to take part 
in the present unhappy contest; if you 
should find it necessary to avenge insult, 
or repel injury, the world will bear wit- 
ness to the equity of your sentiments 
and the moderation of your views; and 
the success of your arms will, no doubt, 
be proportioned to the justice of your 
cause. 
85. CONQUESTS. 

States in possession, whether monar- 
chical or republican, will claim indem- 
nity in proportion to their success; and 
it will never be so much inquired, by 
what right they gained possession, as by 
what means they cam be prevented from 
enlarging their depredations. Such is 
the safe practice of the world ; and such 
ought to have been the conduct of the 
powers when the reduction of Savoy 
made them coalesce. 

86. FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

I think the people of France, as well 
as every other people, ought to have 
the government which they like best 
themselves; and the form of that go- 
vernment, or the persons who hold it in 
their hands, should never be an obstacle 


with me to treat with the nation for ~ 


peace, or to live with them in amity. 

No, Sir, these are not the maxims by 
which governments are actuated. They 
do not inquire so much into the means 
by which power may have been ac- 
quired, as into the fact of where the 
power resides, 

87. REVOLUTIONS. 

Whoever heard that, in revolutions, 
the oath of fidelity to the former govern- 
ment was ever regarded ; or, even when 
violated, that it was imputed 4o the 
persons as acrime? In times of revo- 
lution, men who take up arms are called 
rebels ; if they fail, they are adjudged to 
be traitors; but who ever heard before 
of their being perjured ? 

Montuty Mac. No, 322, 
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I must beg leave to dwell a moment 
on the venerable George Washington, 
though I know that it is impossible for 
me to bestow any-thing like adequate 
praise on a character which gave us, 
more than any other human being, the 
example of a perfect man: yet, good, 
great, and unexampled, as General 
Washington was, I can remember the 
time when he was not better spoken of 
in this house than Bonaparte is now. 
Does not the right honorable gentleman, 
Mr. Dundas, recollect with what marks 
of indignation any member was stig- 
matised as an enemy to his country, 
who mentioned, with common respect, 
the name of General Washington? If 
a negociation had then been proposed 
tu be opened with that great man, what 
would have been said?—Would you 
treat witharebel, atraitor! What anex- 
ample would you not give by such anact! 

88. JUSTICE THE BEST POLICY. 

Whatever the shifting gale of luck 
and fortune may suggest to feeble minds, 
be assured, that justice is the best policy 
and the soundest principle, 

89. HONOUR, 

Of this [am sure, that, among indi. 
viduals, and much more among nations, 
honour is the most essential means of 
safety ; as it is the first, and I had almost 
said, the only, legitimate ground of war. 

90. PRINCIPLES, } 

The right honourable gentleman who 
spoke last alludes to the principles and 
power of France. Of the former he ‘3 
no longer afraid, though he is of the 
latter. If this be the case, is it not 
rather stranze that he should think of 
assailing principles by guns, and pikes, 
and cannon; but that, when he is afraid 
of the power of France, he would make 
peace? Sir, principles never were, and 
never will be, annihilated by force. 

91, CHARACTER OF THE DUKE OF 

BEDFORD. 

From the blame of selfishness no man 
was ever so eminently free as the Duke 
of Bedford; no man put his own grati- 
fication so low, that of others so high, in 
his estimation. To contribute to the 
welfare of his fellow-citizens was the 
constant pursuit of his life; by his ex- 
aumpic and his beneficence to render 
them better, wiser, and happier, ——— 
. To be useful, whether to the 
public at large, whethcr to his relations 
and nearer friends, or even to any indi- 
vidual of his species, was the ruling 
passion of his life. | 

I have already noticed, that prosperity 
could not corrupt him. He had now to 

£ undergo 
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mndergo a trial of an opposite nature. 
But in every instance be was alike true 
to his character; and, In moments: of 
extreme bodily pain and approaching 
dissolution, wheu it might be expecied 
that a man’s every feeling would be 
concentrated in his personal suerings,— 
his every thonght occupied Ly the awful 
event impending,--even in these mo- 
ments he pat by all selfisli considerations: 
kinduess to his friends was the sentiment 
still uppermost in his mind; aud he 
employed himsel!, to the last hour of lis 
life, in making the most considerate 
arrangements fur the happiness and 
comlort of those who were to survive 
him. While in the eajoyment of pros- 
perity, he had learned and practised all 
those milder virtues which adversity 
aloue is supposed capable of teaching ; 
and in the hour of pain and approaching 
death, he had that calmness and serenity 
which are thought to belong exclusively 
to health of body and a miud at case. 
D2. OPINIONS. 

Mr. Fox said, it was his sentiment, 
that, let a man be a native of l’rance, or 
of England, or of any other country, 
observe but the duties of good neigh- 
bourhood, and submission to the laws, 
he ought never to be molested for his 
opinions, in what corner of the world 
svever he should retire for refuge. 
Crimes alone could bring him ander the 
judicial coguizance of any just guvern- 
ment. ‘Vo deny any man, be his con- 
dition or rauk what it might, or coming 
fram whatever part of the globe, the 
tights of hespitality for his political 
principles, would be cruel, cowardly, 
and totally unworthy of the British 
eharacter. 

93. WORDS. 

Tt mast always be remembered that 
words are very fleeting, very liable to 
misconception, and to be imperfectly 
reported ; that, in short, they are of Little 
or no valuc, unless when they are acs 
eumpanied by acts. 

O4. WILLIAM Hil. 

hing William was unquestionably a 
great man; L may say the greatest that 
ever filled the throne of this or any other 
euuntry. 

95. BLACKSTONE. 

With regard to Blackstone, I beg, in 
the first instance, to diller from his autho- 
rity as a great constitutional writer, 
and to state that the municipal law is 
laid dewn by bim with uncommon per- 
apleaity, and that he dilates upon it 
with great eloquence. T alse wamit, that 
bjs purity of styte 1 pasticulaily adwyize, 


He is distinguished as much for simpli 
city and strength as any writer in the 
English language. He is perfectly 
fice from all gallicisms and ridiculons 
affectations, for which so many of our 
modern authors and orators are so re. 
markable. 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

N this age of improvement, it is 

astonishing that the better ventila- 
tion of crowded rooms should not have 
engaged the attention of the ingenious, 
Any plan that could be adopted for that 
purpose would contribute to bealth and 
comfort beyond calculation. A volume 
might be filled with describing the dele- 
terious effects of coutaminated and 
heated air on the human body: most 
probably the great increase of nervous 
discases among the higher ranks of late 
years is chiefly to be attributed to that 
cause and late hours. 

Our ancestors were hardy plants,—we 
are tender exotics: they were content 
with seeing a few friends at a time, with 
a few caudies; had open fire-places, 
Window frames aid doors that admitted 
fresh air in abundance ; went to bed and 
rose carly. We crowd our rooms to 
suffocation, and light them to daz- 
zling; have stove-grates, double doors, 
air-light windows, and double carpets 
and curtains; live at night and sleep 
by day. ‘The pleasure in attending 
public places and private parties is 
greatly diminished, if not entirely de- 
stroyed, by the oppressive effects of 
heat aud bad air.* Some method of 
introducing pure oxygen gas, by means 
of pipes, into crowded rooms, would be 
the most effectual means of restoring 
the atmosphere: Dr. Darwin has sug- 
gested the idea in his Zoonomia. 

Rumford’s stove grates diminish the 
consumption of cual at the expense of 
health and comfort, and rooms are ren- 
dered intolerably lot; a few frosty days 
in severe winters excepted. Some more 
recent inveitions seem to threaten the 
total exclusion of tresh air by the 
chimney. 

The immense importance of pure air 
fo health is shewn by the pallid, debili- 
tated appearance of persous crowded 
together in workshops and manufacto- 








Every person and every candie con- 
sumes the vital principle in a gallon of air 
iu a minute: how immense, therefore, 


must be the demand in crow@ed roums fer 
a coustaut fiesk wipply ! 
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ries: poor country children and labour- 
ers, though not near so well fed, are, 
nevertheless, infinitely better-looking ; 
and how different is the swarthy com- 
plexion of the London carmen and 
others to the ruddy-cheeked country 
peasant! The Dutch are a_ striking 
proof of the good effects of cool rooms 
and warm clothing ; coughs and colds 
being very rare in Holland, notwith- 
standing the dampness of the climate, 
English ladies would do well to preserve 
warmth by more clothing, instead of 
heated rooms. In Germany, where 
apartments are violently heated by 
stoves, coughs and colds are as preva- 


lent as in England. A. ©. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

GENTLEMAN in the nei¢hbonr- 

hood of Burntisland has completely 
succeeded in taming a seal: its singula- 
ritics daily continue to attract the 
curiosity of strangers. It appears to 
possess all the sagacity of the dog, lives 
in its master’s house, and eats from his 
hand: he usually takes it away with him 
in his fishing excursions, upon which 
occasion it affords no small entertain- 
ment. When thrown into the water, 
it will follow for miles the track of the 
boat; and, althongh thrust back by the 
oars, it never relinquishes its purpose. 
Indeed it struggles so hard to regain its 
seat, that one would imagine its fond- 
ness for its master had entirely overcome 
the natural predilection for its native 
element.— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

The above paragraph corroborates 
the account of a Newfoundland dog 
having suckled two young seals, which 
fact (iroma gentleman of the strictest 
veracity, the owner-of the—dog,) was 
sent to the Editor of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine by the writer. When mentioned 
to some persons, who seem to consider 
animals as mere machines, incapable of 
imbibing new habits, an incredulous 
expression of countenance has mortified 
the relater; and another instance was 
so questioned, that it was quife suppress- 
ed, till corroborated by a similar case, 
so notorious as to enforce belief. 
Five-and-thirty years ago the writer 

frequently saw a young horse, which 
preferred roasted or boiled meat to 
grass ansl corm. Tlis dam was killed 
by an unfortunate accident, when the 
foal was five weeks old: he was fed by 
the dairy-maid with cow’s milk, and 
soon familiarly followed her to the 
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kitchen. He began to gnaw bones in 
mere playfulness, but bis carnivorous 
taste was not suspected, till the remains 
of a picce of roast-beef, set to cool in 
the pantry-window, was carried away. 
Nobody imputed the theft to the colt; 
and the housekeeper, determined to 
convict the pilterer, watched while 
another bit of meat was left in the same 
spot from whence the beef was taken, 
She soon saw the colt stretch his fore 
feet up, till they rested on the outside 
of the window, take out the fragment, 
and gallop to a wood at some distance. 
She afterwards offered him slices of 
beef, mutton, veal, or lamb, which he 
accepted like a dog: he did not like 
pork, but all kinds of fowl or game 
were highly agreeable to him. 

To confirm this statement by parallel 
evidence, permit me to remind your 
readers, that in different paris of India 
the horses in an encampment are served 
with boiled sheep’s heads, as a mess 
more nutritive than grain, when they 
have any extraordinary fatigue to an- 
dergo, May not the whole acconnt 
admit of practical application? When 
grain and fodder are searece, the worst 
cattle might be killed, and boiled into 
strong soup, cutting the flesh smal}, 
among straw, hay, or other vegetable 
provender, During searcity the cattle 
of Iceland go to the shores, and feed on 
fish. B. G, 

———— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
I’ you think the present morsel 
would be acceptable to any of your 
philosophical friends, it is much at your 
service; it serves to prove, as far as it 
goes, that heat is a specific fluid, and 
that it is not produced by the vibrations 
of ponderable matter. : 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in his admirable 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy, page 
87, says, “If one part of steam or aque- 
ous was, at 212°, be mixed with six 
parts by weight of water at 62°, the 
whole of the steam will be condensed, 
and the temperature of the fluid will be 
about 212°; so that there is an immerse 
merease of the heat of temperature, and 
900° may be considered as taken from the 
steam, and as added to the water.” 

Ifthe terms of this fact are differently 
stated, it will be seen that no such inter- 
ence can be drawn from it. 

Ifone pound of water, equal to one 
pint, be dissolved in fluidinm (which 
tuay be measured, but cannot be wetgbe 
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ed), and converted into steam at 212°, 
it will oceupy a space equal to 1800 
pints: divide these terms by six, and we 
have 300 pints of steam at 212°, and 
one pint of water at 62°; which being 
mixed, the whole of the steam will be 
condensed, and the temperature of the 
fluid will be about 212°: so that there 
is an increase of temperature of 150°, 
which may be considered as taken froin 
the steam, and as added to the water, 
and which is by no means wonderful 
when we consider this effect is produced 
by the agency of 2993 pints of that im- 

onderable substance, the matter of 

eat, or fluidium, being set free; a small 
part of which is received by the water, 
the remainder passing in all directions 
through the sides of the vessel. 


Birmingham. J. LUCKCOCK. 
_ ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


B® CANNOT but wish that your cor- 
i respondent P. M. had entered into 
a fuller investigation of the subject, in 
what he says in the way of objection to 
what I advanced, in a former number, 
upon the inefficacy of sleep in cases of 
insanity ; it being of great consequence, 
in the treating of diseases, that we should 
clearly distinguish betwixt causes and 
effects. I well know it is the general 
opinion, and it once was mine, that 
composed and sound sleep is the cause 
of convalescence in these cases; it is 
now my opinion that it is only the 
effect. Tam not of a temper to be at 
all displeased with those that shall prove 
that 1 am wrong in any of my opinions; 
but when they are founded upon careful 
and repeated observations, conviction of 
error is the more difficult. 

P. M. is content to abandon the idea 
of drawing any certain conclusions from 
uncertain reasoning, and to rest his opi- 
nion upon having detected a fallacy 
in my attempt to support my opinion 
from observations ; but, upon a reperusal 
of my letter, he will find that he has 
misunderstood me: I never said that I 
had drawn any conclusion from observ- 
ing the effects of insanity when the 
patient was asleep; [ never once thought 
of drawing any conclusions from my 
observations of the insane while asleep ; 
for I never found that, in this state, 
there was any visible difference betwixt 
the insane and the sane. I simply 
said, that L had drawn my conclusions 
from observing the effects of sleep upon 
the imenane; which is very different. | 
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have, in a great number of instan 
been particular m observing the pa 
tient’s state previous to falling asleep, 
and immediately after awaking, and 
have come to one important conclusion, 
viz. that the patient’s being as well or 
better immediately after awaking out of 
sound sleep, isa symptom of permanent 
convalescence, but not the cause of it; 
for, if it were, We might expect that the 
patient would be uniformly better im- 
mediately after sound sleep,—and the 
very opposite of this is often the case, 
Nor can I agree that sleep suspends 
the cause of insanity, entertaining, as I 
do, an opinion that insanity is simply 
the effect of a diseased action, or rather 
a diseased habit of the involuntary 
thoughts and mental feelings, which 1s 
occasioned by a morbid excitement of 
the nervous system; and it is admitted 
that nervous disorder, in its incipient 
state, increases more while the patient 
is asleep than when awake, or, in other 
words, that “nervous irritability aceu- 
mulates during sleep.” 

Much has been written upon the 
means of escaping from the danger oc- 
casioned by fires, and much that may 
prove uscful ; for, certainly, the more we 
reason and think on the means of avert- 
ing a danger, the more fruitful we shall be 
inexpedientsinarealemergency. A few 
wecks since, a female was burnt to death 
at Liverpool; she had time to es "ape 
out of the window, but bad not resolu- 
tion to throw herself down. If any of 
the useless spectators had been regular 
readers of the Monthly Magazine, it 
must have occurred to them, that, if 
they had held out a feather-bed by the 
four corners, it would have given the 
poor affrighted creature confidence, and 
a chance for escaping with life; but, 
unless those engaged at a fire have had 
experience, or have previously thought 
and conversed upon the subject, there 
is always a want of the necessary pre- 
scence of mind, 

{tis very obvious, that, at the com 
mencement of a fire, other means, be 
sides the application of water, may 
prove effectual for extinguishing it, such 
as casting upon it ashes, or sand, or 
earth, or any wet substance that may 
be at hand. Yet, when water is not 
to be had, how stupidly the people 
stand, and do nothing, and lament that 
nothing can be done. J lately saw a 


low-roofed thatched cottage on fire, and, 
though there was water within fifty 
yards of it, and a number of people to 
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carry it, and throw it high enough, yet 
it would have been burned to the 
ground, but for the expedient of three or 
four of the men taking spades, and cast- 
ing earth upon the roof: this remaining 
where it was cast, and, stopping the cur- 
rent of air, was the principal means of 
the fire being got under, and of saving 
the cottage, with most part of the hum- 
ble furniture, and a great number of 
children from being turned out. 

But, for one that suffers from actual 
fire, ten thousand suffer from the dread 
of fire; and, as a means of prevent- 
ing either, all houses should have fire- 
proof stairs,—(I could not live in a house 
that had not fire-proof stairs ;) and, as a 
means of escape, the single rope recom- 
mended by one of your correspondents 
is, [ think, by far the best; the rope to 
have knots or tufts of worsted, or tow, 
at the distance of from every nine 
inches to twelve. Every bed-room to 
be furnished with one coiled up, and 
one end made fast near a window, and 
the coil ready to be thrown out, so as to 
unfold itself in the fall: the whole might 
be covered witha piece of furniture, so 
as to be no eye-sore. 

Spring Vale, Stone. 
— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVE frequently regarded, as too 
much tinctured with mysticism, the 
suggestions of grammarians concerning 
the probable origin of the terms verse 
aud stanza, as employed in poetic com- 
positions. 

Mr. Grant says, * A verse is a line of 
poetry, consisting of a certain definite 
series of emphatic syllables and nuem- 
phatic.” Certain numbers of syllables 
are said to be named feet, ‘ because, by 
their aid, the voice steps along, as it 


T. BAKEWELL. 


were, through the verse in a measured 


pace.” The Greeks may have derived 
their notions of rhythm (as depending 
on thesis and arsis, ) trom the action of 
walking or dancing ; and hence, probably, 
the introduction of the term foot into 
their prosody. Hence also, perhaps, 
the application of the term verse or term 
to a certain denomination of poetical 
measure, at the chose of which we turn 
to the beginning of another; and, oa 
sitnilar principles, strophe, or turning, 
appears to have been applied to a com- 
plete specimen of the varied measures 
ofa poem: a word indicating a different 
modification of action, but correspond- 
ing te our old term stave, and ihe modern 
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Italian word stanza or stand, generally 
applied to such portions as indicate the 
completion of all the varieties, where 
there may be supposed to be a halt or 
stand, and thence a return to the com- 
mencement of a similar series.” (Gram, 
p. 382, 

Professor Barron says, “ Verse is an 
artificial modulation of the lines of the 
composition,” (Lectures ii. p. 124 ;) and 
Dr. Blair passes it over in a general 
description of poetry. 

Dr. I'ry, in his Pantography, gives a 
Specimen of Ancient British Poetry, 
(reprinted at p. 204 of Stower’s Printer’s 
Grammar,) graved on sticks or rods, 
—a method that appears to have been 
common in the early ages, as the pro- 
phet Ezckiel refers thereto, chap. xx xvii. 
v. 16-20. ‘These sticks were cut either 
square or triangular, according to the 
nature of the composition, as consisting 
of triads, or of four-line stanzas; the 
former also being employed for general 
subjects. A series of these sticks were 
fixed, like bars, into two vertical rods 
or sticks, the end of each alternate stick 
being outside the vertical eonnecting 
stick, that the reader might thereby 
turn the graved stick, to read each line 
in regular succession. Now, as at the 
conclusion of each line it beeame need- 
ful to turn the stick, in order that the 
next line might be obvious, I am_ of 
opinion that the term verse, in poetry, 
originated in this employment of the 
stick (verto, verse, to turn) Again, 
when ali the lines on the stick had been 
read, it would be requisite to commence 
afresh with another; and the one read 
would be left to stand in a certain posi- 
tion for another reading. Now, from 
this may have come the modern stanza ; 
but it cannot be doubted, [ think, that 
hence originated the old term stave, 
(still occasionally heard in village cha- 
pels,) to denote the number of lines 
written together; and, formerly, the 
whole of what was written on one stick, 
There cannot be a doubt that our sepa- 
raticn of stanzas has originated berein, 
And, when we hear writers on belles 
lettres mentioning the structure of lan- 
guage, of verses, &c. we ust imagine 
that the reference wes primarily tu some 
corresponding arrangement, 

I think the above is a more probable 
origin of the words than any I have 
secn; and, if you regard the remarks as 
calculated to benefit your readers, you 
will insert them. S. Suaw. 

Hanley Grammar-School. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
No. VI. 

URING the sixteenth century 

arose in Germany the additional 
universities of Wittenberg, Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder, Konigsberg, Jena, Mar- 
bure, Helmstadt, Altdort, Gratz, and 
Yaderborn. ‘lo the pernicious multi- 
plieity of these imstitutions Mmiy be 
ascribed the want of a public or national 
spirit in German literature. “The genius 
of the country, diffused over a wide 
and faint galaxy, could not bring atten- 
tion to settle on any one local constetla- 
tion of these satellites of preferment. 
A pedantic character of writing was 
another necessary consequence; where 
every man of letters had a professorship 
for his eventual object, every book aim- 
ed at the exhaustive completeness of 
a course of lectures, and every opinion 
was promulgated with the dictatorial 
dogmatism of a doctor. Publishing in 
Latin became the fashion among these 
professors, because it announced the 
ambition of European reputation. But 
a foreign diction is unfavourable to 
domestic instruction; this Latin learn- 
ing flourished, like an exotic ina flower- 
pot, with barren fragrance: there was 
no earth about in which to cast. its 
seeds. Numerous and heavy tomes 
crept with slow perseverance tirongh 
the press, to attain ouly the notice of 
professional men. Erudition performed 
her most dillicult feats, for the sake of 
the toil still more than of the praise, 
Phe vernacular public removed un- 
moved, and gazed at the labours of 
authorship, as Londoners at the opera, 
which has subsisted fora century with- 
out provoking the addition of a single 
stock-play to our English national 
drama. Leibnitz was the most illus- 
triowts ornament of this Latin age of 
Germany. - 

At length, in 1748, J. C. Gottsched, 
who had for the previous fourteen years 
been professor of logic at Leipzig, ‘pub- 
Fished a thick German Grammar. ‘The 
Germans are not an Rnitative, but they 
are a_ listening, people: they ean do 
nothmg without direetions, and any- 
thing with them. As soon as Gotts- 
ehed’s Rules for writing German cor- 
rectly had made their appearance, every 
body began to write German. Wolf, 
Baumeaurten, Semler, published tn Ger. 
man their leetures on jurisprudence, 
wstheties, and theology, Swiss Writers 
besan to teanslate into German the 
Spectator, and many other English clas- 
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sics. Sulzer wrote a theory of the poes 
tic art; and, as if for this again nothing 
but a directory was wanting, poets 
began to blossom by the dozen in Ham. 
burg, Leipzig, Gorich, and to fill the 
lecal periodical publications with offer. 
ings on the altars of the Muses. Of 
the versificrs Wo now arose, many will 
require some detail of attention, as they 
assert the rank of European elassics, 
HAGEDORN. 

In 1708 was born at Hamburg, on 
the 23d of April, Frederic Hagedorn; 
his father was a sort of consul, or resi. 
dent, there, on behalf of the Danish 
court, aud was hospitable to men of 
letters. ‘Phe son was placed at the 
gymnasinns of Hamburg during his bey- 
hood, and removed at seventeen to the 
tuiversity of Jena, where he studied 
the Jaw. Belore the requisite terms 
were completed, his father died in dis- 
appointing circumstances, and some 
interest was necessary to make any 
provision for the young man. Baron 
Sochlenthal, however, who was going to 
Londou as timbassador trom the court 
of Copenhagen, accepted Lagedorn as 
his secretary, and took him mn 1729 over 
to England. There he acquired the 
Pinglish language so readily, as twice 
to have published in it statements com 
nected with his official business. In 
1751, Hagedorn returned with the reeall- 
ed minister to Hamburg, and found 
himself left there without employment. 
fiis taste for Enelish literature in ge- 
neral, and his passion for the poetry of 
Pope, led him to attempt various trans- 
jations, which were deservedly applaud- 
ed; a paraphrase of the Universal 
Praver is the earliest of his remaining 
poems. ‘These exertions, whieh led ou 
1o various original compositions, drew 
the attention of the British factory at 
Hamburg, (an institation whieh began 
in the thirteenth century, at the time of 
the Anseatie League,) and he beeame 
attached as seeretary to this mercantile 
coinpany, with a yearly salary of a hun- 
dred pounds. In this situation he con- 
tinued quictly coatent, doing his work 
at the regular hours, and employing his 
leisure as regularly in adding to his 
stock of reading aiet of composition. 
Iu 1758 he published a volume of 
fables, which were well received; and 
Was preparing a collective edition of his 
works in 1754, when be dicd unexpect- 
ediy, with a book in his hand, Priend- 


ship for his brother, who was employed 
in Saxony, and with whom he corres- 
pounded assiduonsly, especially on the 
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theory of the fine arts, (Christian Louis 
Hagedorn had published “ On Paint- 
ine,”) was the strongest of his affections : 
but to a surgeon named Carpser, with 
whom he associated much, he was also 
warmly attached, | His works were col- 
lected in three octavo volumes, of 
which the first contains, “ Moral Poems 
and Epigrauis;” the secoud, “ Fables 
and ‘Tales;” and the third, * Odes and 
Songs.” A dissertation on the songs of 
the Greeks forms an elegant appeudix. 
As the greater part of Hagedorn’s 
pocmis are translations, and not peca- 
Jiarly happy ones, from English origi- 
nals, it is little worth while to give 
specimens, or center on individual criti- 
eisms. OF his unborrowed effusions, 
the “Merry Soap-boiler” is perhaps 
versified with most vivacity and grace, 
His rhimed panegyric of Hobbes indi- 
eates a diplomatic liberality of sen- 
timeut. 
—< 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
BON reply to an enquirer, who puts five 

queries on the human hair, [ shall 
beg leave to make a few observations; 
and first, by way of preface, it may be 
deemed necessary to say something con- 
cerning the nature of the article itself, 
A single hair, viewed through a mi- 
croscope, will be secn to have a rug- 
ged outward appearance, and inward 
a hollow tube, filled with a fine bal- 
samic fluid, derived from the pores 
of the skin, and designed by Na- 
ture to serve a two-fold purpose,—its 
nuvurishment and the production of its 
evlour; in the same manuer as plants and 
vegetables receive their uutriment from 
theearth; with this exception, that, when 
the tree dies, the brauches also dic, 
unless any of the shoots take root and 
beeome independent of their parent 
shrub; whereas, the human hair will con- 
tinue to flourish tor a considerable time 
alter life is extinct. 

Now, as this fluid is said to he com- 
posed of five diilerent eicments or bodies, 
each possessing some peculiar priaciple 
or Virtue, it is but-eatural to suppose, 
that a superabundance or lack of one or 
mere of these will, iu general, determine 
its strength or its weakness. In this 
way, and inno other, can Laccount why 
“one person’s head of hair is long and 
suit, and another's short aud harsh.” 

With regard to the second question, 
which inquires ** the cnuse of the decay or 
falling oif of the hair iu some, while in 
eibers it coulimes tu flourish to old 
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age?” there are as many opinions as 
there are days in the year; a course of 
medicine aud fevers, in general, cause 
the hair to fall off; confinement to the 
chamber, and whatever hinders the ca- 


joyment of tresh air and cxercise, tend 


to this end, inasmuch as there is a waste 
of the animal spirits and juices of the 
body, or depression of mind, which, ia 
its ellvcts, are the same, together with a 
total neglect of those wholesome and 
cleanly means made use of to preserve 
the human hair from the several discases 
to which it is liable; add to these, bald- 
ness is sometimes hereditary and de- 
scends from father to son. The fore. 
going must be considered as first causes, 
that often lay the groundwork for the 
argument adduced ia reply to the first 
qui stion, 

1 kuow of no effectual remedy for 
preventing the hair falling off except 
shaving ; and I can assure the enquirer, 
that every hair that has not fallea off 
prior to the operation will return in a 
strong and healthy condition. In the 
course of iny experience [ have seea 
many, Who have adopied this method 
at an early period, receive a beautitul 
curled head of hair, for one that was 
formerly straight: this does not often hap- 
pen, and can only be accounted for ia 
the preponderance of those elements 
that give that desirable property. I 
know of no book, save one, that has 
been written on the subject; and, had 
not, on re-perusing the paper of the en- 
quirer, perceived that he had no faith in 
the nostrums that are daily advertised, 
I should have considered him as the 
author of it; and his queries a means of 
bringing it and its anteccdent (the fa- 
mous Macassar of',) into notice. Not 
that, T couceive, the Macassar oil, og 
any other advertized oil, to be injurious 
to the hair; om the contrary, 1 know 
them to be perfectly-innocent prepara. 
tions, and, in soine cases, of great sere 
vice; but then nature must be favourable, 
It is really ridiculous to see advertise. 
ments, Which f@H you, that a certain 
portion of the Russia oil, properly 
applicd, will prevent the severest at- 
tacks of rheumatism; and that, if his 
Majesty’s subjects had taken a proper 
quantity of the same te the bogs of 
Walcheren, they had all returned safe 
and sound! f[ recollect having once in 
my possession a shilling pamphlet, pubs 
lished in or about the year 1797 by Mr. 
Russ, entitled, “A Treatise on Bear's 
Grease ;” which contained the most ju- 
dicious remarks aud the best direction 
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for the treatment of decayed hair I ever 
met with; independant of this, It was 
tastefully and classically written; and, 
were it not that it abounded with the 
most fulsome panegyries on the fair sex, 
it would have been read both with plea- 
sure and profit. [ am sorry T cannot 
speak thus highly of Mr. Rowland’s 
“Treatise.” Ltmay, nevertheless, be pur- 
chased of Sherwood and Co.; and is, I 
believe, a five-shilling volume. 

There are many things that I could 
wish to say concerning the nature and 
treatment of hair ina state of decay, Kc., 
but, for fear of extending this paper to 
too great a length, [ shall defer it to an- 
other opportunity. Wo. TAYLOR. 

Church Street, Whitechapel. 

—f—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
7". i} manner ia which the projected 

application to parliament for pro- 
tecting duties (as they are called,) on 
the part of the occupiers of land has 
been conducted, affording no single 
opportunity (that L am aware of) for 
due consideration and open discussion, 
and the total suppression of what was 
advanced against this measure at the 
last annual meeting of the Bath and 
West-of-England Socicty, in the report 
given in the Larmer’s Journal,—render 
it desirable that the scutiments of in- 
dividuals interested in the subject should 
find some adequate channel for public 
expression, and T kKuow of none more 
eligible than that of your excellent 
widely-cireulating miscellany. I crave 
your permission, therefore, to explaia 
my reasons for having given this mea- 
sure the most decided opposition in my 
power, as well as to express my humble 
opinion of the way in which substantial 
relief might aud ought to be obtained. 


The object of the petitions (whatever 


preteuces may be made to the contrary,) 
is to raise the value or sale-price of the 
produce of land in this country, so as 
to enable the British cultivator of the 
svil to obtain prices suflicient to remu- 
nerate him for his skill, his dustry, and 
capital; which, the petitioners state, 
(and state justly,) is not the case at 
present. But why is this not the case? 
Why is it that the farmer in this country 
cannot afford to sell his corn at even 
double the price which the farmer oets 
In neighbouring countries? Ts the land 
cursed with barvrenness, or the eulti- 
Vator of the soil with indolence?—or 1s 
the skill of the foreigner ereater, or his 
exertions better directed? No, noue 
3 
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of these things happen: Calumny it. 
self dares not insinuate any one of these 
as true. But (and it is the cause of 
numerous otber evils in society,) the 
cause is inordinate taxation. ‘The farm 
produce of the British farmer cannot 
cope with that of the foreign farmer, 
which is, comparatively, untaxed and 
untithed, even in British markets! The 
remedy prescribed for this in the peti- 
tious, is the imposition of such duties 
on foreign farming produce imported, as 
shall make it as dear as our native pro- 
duce ought to be, to return a fair profit 
to the cullivator, But I would ask, 
what deadly sin have the people of this 
country committed that they are to be 
doomed to purchase the necessaries of 
life at double or treble the price the 
people of other and neighbouring coun- 
tries can procure them at? Can the 
middle and lower classes of society 
in this country afford to pay more for 
their bread than they at present do? Is 
not the labourer already compelled to 
ro to the parish for assistance to enable 
him barely tosubsist himself and family? 
And have not multitudes, even of the 
middle classes, been beaten down and 
degraded into the state and situation of 
paupers; so that the numbers of those 
who receive parochial relief, direct or 
indirect, amount, at present, to upwards 
of two millions of persons, in England 
and Wales alone? Is relief for one 
class to be songht then from that which 

iust inevitably cause greater privations 
and distress, and throw additional bur- 
dens upon those who are so ill prepared 
to sustain them? IL canvot view the 
operation of such a measure without 
horror, and, for this reason, (though no 
man living is more desirous of relieving 
the depressed state of agriculture, and 
no one is more convinced of the neces- 
sity of relief, than myself) I enter my 
solemn protest against it. On the con- 
trary, Tam ready to join heart and hand 
In respeetiul, but earnest, application to 
the legislature, for real, permanent, and 
substantial relicf;—a_ relief, not only 
complete for the farmer, but which will 
necessitate no saeritice on the part of the 
middle and labouring classes of society ; 
and this relief must be by a removal (at 
least in part) of the cause of the evil, by 
a material reduction of that overstrained 
taxation which transfers a too great 


portion of the capital and industry of 
the farmer to the government,—wbereby 
his own profits are reduced or annibi- 
lated, and he is rendered incapable 
employing so many labourcrs as he = 
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wise would do, or of giving to those he 
does employ wages sufficient to enable 
them to maintain themselves and fa- 
milies. ‘This, too, would afford real relief 
to all classes of society, excepting those 
only who partake of the produce of the 
taxes, or who are henefited thercby. 
The consumer would have the neces- 
earies of life cheaper, and the farmer 
would derive a profit, though he sold 
then: at a lower rate. 

It has been objected to this, that there 
mre reasons of state why taxation can- 
not be reduced consistently with the 
well-being of government. What! are 
the interests of government and the good 


of the people at variance in this happy . 


country? Are the sacrifices, the privae 
tions, the sufferings, to be all on the side 
of the people?—Is the produce of the 
sinking-fund never to be applied for the 
henefit of these whohave so long and so 
patiently, and so enormously, contributed 
thereto, accerding to the original con- 
tract? Are the expences of govern- 
ment (without reference to the amount 
paid to the public annuitants,) to remain 
at more than double what they were 
before the first war for the restoration 
of the Bourbons? No, these things 
eannot be; not only the vital interests 
of the people of this country forbid, but 
the best interests of government, and 
the tranquillity of the state; and, in con- 
formity with this belicf, and blessed 
expectation of relief, the country has 
been assured by the public act of the 
ministers of the “holy alliance,” signed 
by Lord Castlereagh himself, and so- 
lemuly published in the face of the whole 
Enropean world, that “ henceforth” the 
members of this “iioly alliance,” ** will 
consecrate all their efforts to the in- 
crease of the internal prosperity of their 
states.” — - J&2H. MoGGRIDGE. 
January 8, 1819. 
=a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 
fo PARIS tn the AUTUMN of 1818. 
No. V. 
(Continued from or last.) 

A‘ different places on the road we 

passed large erucifixes, whieh had 
been sect up as tributes of superstition, 
to commemorate particular incidents, 
They were from six to ten feet high, and 
on sume of them were exhibited dis- 
gusting naked figures. They reminded 
us of those scites in old English towns, 
designated by the name of * the Cross,” 
paris of which are visible even at this 
day, in places where superstition has 
Bourisired without the agency of popery. 
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I was told that, on the spots on which 
these Frencl. crosses are erected, sume 
sudden death had taken place, or some 
murder or other crime had been com- 
mitted. ‘The special purpose of these 
crosses I am at a loss to conjecture; but, 
viewed as an emblem of religion, is there 
not more passion than prudence or wis- 
dom in setting up the cross as a sign or 
token? Was it not at first introduced 
in splenctic defiance of the taunts to 
which the early believers were exposed ? 
And does not the same feeling of re- 
sentment occasion the Catholics still 
to adopt it as a divine emblem? In 
Spain, where they infest every road, I 
am told, persons are expected to make 
a formal reverence to them; and pax 
sengers riding must alight to perform 
this ceremony: but in France the crosses 
appear to be disregarded or derided, 
except by children, and the lowest vul- 
gar, whose.estimation can be the sub- 
ject of no just pride. During the revo- 
Intion they were for the most part 
destroyed ; but, when Napoleon, in con- 
formity to the established dogmas of 
state-craft, restored the influence of the 
pricsthoud, the crosses were also re- 
stored: and hence we found them ia 
good order,—the crosses were fresh 
painted, of a black colour; and the 
figures affixed to them in mockery of the 
Deity were in various lively colours. 

I have already mentioned that the 
harness and tackle of the horses are made 
of ropes ; but this is not the only peculi- 
arity. Many of the horses themselves 
are not, as with us, deprived of their viri- 
lity, and are as wild as though they had 
jast been caugft in a forest. Hence 
they run from side to side, kick and 
neigh, creating constant disturbance and 
alarm; but, owing to the vigilance of 
the driver, they cause few accidents, 
The herse-collars and bridles form a 
singular feature of e:ery French equi- 
page. The former are made of wood, 
with high-flyers, or a sort of wings, pro» 
jecting from the collar, often fantasti- 
cally painted. On the collar covering 
the shoulders, and part of the neck, of 
the horse, is laid a full-curled sheep's 
skin; sometimes of its natural colour, 
but more olten died of a blue or red 
colour. Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous, and nothing could prove 
more strongly how much man is the 
creature of unveasoning habit or instinet, 
than the use of these sheep skins, while 
the thermometer was at 90°; yet I 
saw them in every part of Franee, and 
in nearly every kind of carriage. ‘The 
bridle is as clumsy as the eollar, the 
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straps being broad and thick, and the 
winkers and head-piece consisting of 
elips of dried skin, plaited over red cloth. 
These bridles of Normandy, many of 
which are also to be seen in Paris, ena- 
bled me more closely to identify the 
ancient royal bridle which I purchased 
a few years since at Purkis’s cottage, 
on the spot in the New Forest where 
William Rafus was killed. My bridle, 
worn by the horse of Rufus in 1100, 
proved to be a counterpart of these 
Norman bridles ; such is their antiquity, 
and such the force of that instinet, of 
whieh men as well as animals appear 
tu be the patients, in spite of occasional 
scintillations of volition and reason. I 
Was of course pleased at being thus 
able to verify the attestation of the 
honest chareoal-maker, who delivered 
the Rufus bridle to me as a_ relique 
which had been in the Purkis’ family 
in the same house for above 700 years, 
A few miles before we arrived at 
Rouen we descended into a valley, im- 
proved in cultivation, and studded With 
villages, large erections, and churches. 
lt reminded me of the manufacturing 
districts of Derbyshire, and it proved, 
ou enquiry, to be the district which has 
given a manufacturing reputation to 
Rouen. Here I saw extensive ranges of 
buildings, which indicated the involve- 
ment of considerable capital, and the 
employment of a numerous population, 
Their general aspect, and their adjuncts 
of new cottages, and a swarming popu- 
lation, occasioned me to exclaim to my 
French companions, “AA! Voila l’An- 
gleterre!” at which they seemed piqued, 
tor they had announeed our approach to 
Ahis improved region, and had expected 
nu volley of those ** superbes” antl ** mans 
wifigues’ With which Thad often flat- 
tered them on other parts of the road. 
Acecustomed to value every social 
arrangement tn the exact proportion in 
which if promotes human happiness, I 
did not partake in the vulgar pleasure 
Which is always expressed in viewing 
a great manufactory. — Proximately, 
they are so many seats of misery, viee, 
nil discase ; and, while they combine 
great ingenuity in their details, they 
also combine, in their arrangements, ail 
the social errors and untecling policy of 
selfish man. Tamata loss to discover 
why he, who is employed in the fabri- 
cation of any necessary article of dress 
or cousninption, should be worse paid 


for his labour than any other industrious 
member of the community. 


tt | Is itowing 
to the enpidity of the naster-manutae- 
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owing to the eager competition of na. 
tions in this species of preduction ; that 
the persons employed in large manwface 
tories are wretched objects of universal 
commiseration? If the former, why 
do legisiaters and statesmen look on 
passively, aud see thousands devoured 
by one? And, if the latter, why should a 
competition be raised which so ill re- 
quites the competitors?) The reward, 
however, is doubtless ample, but with- 
held from the multitude by avarice or 
miscalculation; and a better system 
ought to be organ zed whenever bene- 
volence becomes the actuating principle 
of governments, No employer ought 
to be at liberty to depress the value of 
labour below such a standard as should 
enable the labourer to live in comfort by 
wholesome exertions; but I admit that, 
alter he has done his daty liberally to 
those by whose labours his speculations 
are rendered eflicient, he ought then to 
enjoy the benefit of any profits on those 
labours which, in vending his produc- 
tions, he is able to exact from the com- 
munity, or the world, A manufacturing 
system, conducted in conformity to 
these principles, would be a real bles- 
sing to the country which fostered it; 
but, if it should ever be used only asa 
means of enabling speculators in human 
labour to profit more largely than they 
could by the more complicated arrange- 
ments of agriculture, or as a contrivance 
for collecting what the labourer is ui- 


‘derpaid into the coffers of a wastelul 


government; then, as a philanthropist 
and patriot, [ deprecate its existence. 
Manufactured articles of dress, conve- 
hience, and luxury, are doubtless want- 
ed inall countries, and all people ought 
io look for them at home; but the salue 
tary ends ought not to be perverted by 
an abuse of the means through which 
they are attained. 

The populous villages which line the 
roads through this busy and picturesque 
valley, are called Bassaume, Deville, 
and Malaunay ; and the chief manufac- 
turers who occupy them are Messrs. 
Ra wle, Adeline (Amand), Adeline (Ben- 
janin), J. B. Pinel and Sen, Ricard 
and Desmarets. Mr. Rawle, the chief 
of them, is an Englishman, and, I am 
told, one of the most ingenious mechae 
nics in Europe. Not meeting with due 
encourasement for his inventions in 
Fagiand, he settled at this place, and 
is likely to realise an insmense fortune, 
W the British interest in the French 
cabinet should not induce a prefcrence 
of Nnglish manufactures, and lead to 
the ruin of the splendid establishments 
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ja this district. In the time of Napo- 
leon they afforded employment to nearly 
thirty thousand persons; but, under the 
Bourbons, various circumstances have 
tended to diminish the number, and 
lower the enterprising spirit, of the 
proprictors. 

In passing through these villages, and 
in the several towus, L was struck with 
the superiority of the contrivances by 
which heavy loads are trausported in 
Vrance. Instead of placing them on 
the head, in the painful and dangerous 
manner commonly adopted in England, 
or in an awkward aud irksome manner 
on tie shoulders, the carricr is provided 
with a= slight apparatus, sometimes 
formed of wood, like the frail used 
by glaziers in England, the ledge being 
broad enough to support ai box or 
package ; or sometimes made of wicker- 
work, with a basket or cavity Instead 
ofaledge. They are called hettes, and 
henee, probably, our English word hed, 
for the somewhat similar contrivance 
with which bricklayer’s-labourers cou- 
vey bricks and mortar. ‘These hottes 
are fixed by a strap, passing round the 
shoulders, and it appeared to me that 
aman might carry double the weight 
with half the exertion that Is required 
in England by the unskilful application 
of the head or shouiders. As I con- 
ceive these Holtes may be intioduced 
with great advantage into England for 
sitnilar purposes, aud as one uselul 
hint is worth a- hundred sentiments, [ 
have annexed a front view and a profile 
of the wicker Aottes used in Varis, 
where they cost about twelve or fifteen 
shillings, and form the stock-in-trade of 
thousands of industrious persons.— 























One need not dwell on the evident ana- 


tomical and mechanical advantages of 
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thus dividing a load between a direct 
pressure from the straps on the shoul 
ders, and on the inclined plane of the 
back; the head, legs, and arms being, 
in this disposition of the load, perfectly 
at liberty, and much pain and clistress 
being consequently saved to that class 
of our species who perform the useful 
duties of “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” 

Nothing could be more imposing than 
our descent into the rich and populous 
city of Rouen: the fine declivity of the 
road was planted on each side with dou- 
ble rows of stately trees, having walks 
between them, for the ase of the inhabi- 
tants. Being a fine evening, and the 
population being drawn out to enjoy 
its refreshing coolness, the entrance of 
the town resembled, in population, the 
swarms depicted in’ the engravings 
which accompany the account of Lord 
Mavartney’s embassy to China. On 
our left we passed an enclosed prome- 
nade, filled with groups of well-dressed 
persons, such as are to be seen in the 
parks about London en Sanday even- 
ings; While on the right hand flowed 
the Seine, which at this place forms a 
magnificent river; the broad) quays 
being covered with multitudes, who were 
enjoying themselves in front of various 
booths of mountebanks and merry-an- 
dicws. 

After travelling so many miles through 
a country destitute of social objects, 
we were delizhied with the gaiety 
by whieh, on a sudden, we tonnd 
ourselves surrounded, On entering 
the streeis we first beheld that fea- 
ture of French cities which confers on 
them so lively an air, the well-lighted 
and thronged coffee-houses, lemonade, 
fruit, and ice shops, The effcet of 
these, and of the streets, choaked with 
passengers, Was highly fascinating ; and 
we began, for the first moment, to con- 
sider ourselves in that country so famed 
for iis social gaiety, 

Just as we were enjoying the speo- 
facile presented by the vivacity of a 
large French city, our national pride 
was gratified by the appearance in our 
rear of an elegant London curricle and 
pair, driven by an Eingiish geotheman 
and his servant. ‘The elasticity, light 
ness, and clegant form, of this vehicle, 
the spirit of the horses, and the taste 
and brillianey of their accoutrements, 
presented such a contrast to all that we 
had seen of the same kind in France, 
that we could not belp exulting at the 
manifest superiority of all the aits con- 
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cerned in producing such a combination 
of elegance. The feelings of the French 
populace scem to be in unison with our 
own; acrowd of them running after the 
curricle as a splendid novelty, At nine 
we were set down at the bureau of the 
diligence, when a couple of porters, 
taking our luggage on their hottes, con- 
ducted us to the hotel de Normandie, to 
which we had been recommended. 
———e 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PHYSICO-MORAL and POLITICAL ILLUS- 


TRATIONS and APOTHTHEGMS ; written | 


in the year 1797; by MR. LAWRENCE. 
(Continued from p. 397 of our last vol. ) 


mm F. pretence is not only sophistical 
but farcical, that a republic, or 
government, constituted upon the prin- 
ciple of universal right, cannot be sufli- 
ciently strong, secret, or capable of the 
Management and control of an exten- 
sive empire. The republic of France, 
in its purest state, exhibited no such 
defect. Should the times require an 
extraordinary latitude of discretion, ts 
it not more truly politic to entrust it 
in hands, which, the occasion ceasing, 
are bound by law to the surrender 
of their extraordinary, but temporary 
powers. A sophism most dangerous 
and destructive of human rights has been 
currently adopted on the authority of 
Tacitus.—Non aliud discordantes patrie 
remedium fuisse, quam ut ab uno rege- 
relur. 

English politicians, of a certain class, 
are in the habit of demanding, why 
those who aim at a reform of our system, 
will be content with nothing short of a 
change in the representation. Why not, 
gay they, by other and more immediate 
means, seek to remedy those errors and 
grievances of which youcomplain? Rare 
politicians! What—expect reform and 
scdress from those who so greatly profit 
by the abuse—leaving the seeming right, 
the power and the temptation to do 
wrong! These counsellors shew little 
Knowledge of human nature, and too 
little attention to the character given by 
their oracle, Burke, of kings aud persons 
in authority. 

The unjust and profligate principle 
on which is grounded the spurious order 
of society, corrupts the ablest heads and 
hardens the mest feeling hearts: this 
factitious order must be supported, al- 
though natural justice and humanity go 
to wreck. An eloquent and able judge 
Was @ strenuous advocate for the feudal 
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the discussion of abstract princi 
that he would prevent the exercise of 
such a liberty by the sword of the law; 
and so convinced that the labonrin 
classes were a mere property of the rich, 
that he recommended, always, to hee 
them needy that they might be humble, 
Louis XVI. sacrificed his own life, and 
would, had it been in his power, or 
chuice, have sacrificed Paris, nay, all 
France, in defence of priests, crucifixes, 
holy virgins, and of that chimera which 
he bad been taught to venerate, under 
the name of, Social Order. 

The following anecdote of this martyr 
to social order and royalism, is said to 
be well authenticated. Charles, the 
eldest grandson and heir of Maria 
d’ Este, Queen of James IL. of England, 
empowered his natural daughter, Miss 
Walkingshaw, to act for the recovery 
of the arrears due from the English 
government, of the settlement made 
upon that queen. The lady prevailed 
upon Vergennes, then minister, to solicit 
the interest of Louis in this affair, 
through his ambassador, to the court 
of England. The king’s refusal was 
couched in the following words—‘ C'est 
une famille malheureuse, dont je ne veux 
plus entendre parler.’ Unconscious, in 
how few years the term malheureuse 
would be signally applicable to his own 
family, with the small probabiiity that 
the ban could ever be taken off. 

The many must necesrarily be go- 
verned by the few, but it is equally 
necessary that the few be chosen by, 
and accountable to the many; such is 
the root of all policy. There is no in- 
stance upon record, of permanent reten- 
tion of power in the aggregate or mass 
of the people, nor is it possible: such 
apprehension then, is chimerical, the 
result either of hypocrisy or a defect of 
political kuowledge. Property, talent, 
the sword, and pen, of everlasting and 
indispensable use, must have everlasting 
preponderance, 

Were the maxim infallible, that kings 
can do no wrong, their subjects would 
be fatally and effectually prevented in 
the last resort trom doing right. Hap- 
pily, however, this political dictum can 
have only a partial and ordinary ope- 
ra‘ion, as is satisfzetorily evinced by 
gencral experience and in the memora- 
ble cases of Charles 1, James II., and 
Louis XVI. In'the case of a king of 
England committing wilful murder, of 
seizing by force the wife or daughter of 
a subject, what is the nature of the 
remedy afforded by our laws? - 
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The demand of right is at no time 
improper, however contingencies may 
render it unseasonable. Right is never 
safe out of the custody of its legitimate 
proprietor. 

It has been held, property is the crea- 
ture of law, and Jaw the creature of 
property; but with more truth and cor- 
rectuess, property is of the essetice of 
self, and law ought ta be the creature 
of justice. Fundameutal right is not de- 
rived from law, but iaw from right. 

Patience, is recommended from the 
bench, the pulpit, and the press, to those 
who endure grievances; but how do 
they practise who preach it? How 
tenacious are men of their own rights, 
real or assumed ; how cool, deliberative, 
and consoling, in question of the best 
grounded and must important rights 
of others. 

The Italian proverb of the man who 
was well, and caught his death in tie 
attempt to physie his body into a still 
better state, has long been the refuge 
of political ignorance, The well, applied 
to states, seldom extends beyond the 
classes of property, and with them in- 
cludes not the idea of latent perils. 

Of precisely the same nature, and 
equal moral use, is the application of 
Roussean’s idea of the small profit of 
revolutions, from the certain immediate 
mischiefs they occasion, This is merely 
to whistle political psalms: revolutions 
will come, when they will come. Excess 
has a spontaneous tendency towards its 
own remedy; the body politic, like the 
natural, laden with peceant humours, 
must either have artificial relicf or its 
natural crisis will succeed: this may be 
slighted, or that delayed: health and 
wealth are too habitually arrogant and 
blind. | | 

In the late and present contentions 
between the nations and their govern- 
ments, the people have been invariably 
right and the governments wrong; be- 
cause, the former acting upon the prin- 
ciple of just and equal rights, have 
demanded nothing to which they have 
not naturally and politically the clearest 
title ; they have indeed, in few instances, 
demanded the full of their rights. Real 
representative democracy is but a com- 
pendious term for political justice, 
embracing universal humanity, and 
seeking not to exclude any from their 
just rights. Is it not inconsistent with 
the government of one, whether under the 
title of king or president, at the discre- 
tion of the majority, provided the rights 
of man be also included ‘in the system, 
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Men will rush headlong into an unjust, 
murderous, and destructive war, for the 
veriest trifle, even for the pretended 
honor of a thing, called a king; and yet 
will not lifta hand, or iacur the smallest 
risk, for the recovery or support of their 
dearest rights. 

The enlightened rich and independent 
commit a great error, in declining to 
take the lead, whether in reformation or 
necessary revolution, whence they would 
secure their due share in the public 
proceedings, and their natural inflacnee 
in the new state. The conduct of re- 
volutions might so be Kept from ig- 
norant, profligate, and bloody instru- 
ments, which the needy men of talents, 
on whom the fearful duty of insurrection 
generally devolves, are compelled by 
stern necessity to employ; experience 
always shewing them more ready te 
co-operate with the higher ranks, when- 
ever that is practicable. ‘The example 
of Egalité, (Crieans,) so often quoted 
in terrorem, amounts to nothing. Is 
imbecility and ignorance assured, and 
his utter want of probity deserved, the 
faie he experienced, 

The sacred duty of insurrection has 
been decried, whilst the old English 
doctrine of resistance has passed un- 
reproved, ‘The reason is this.—The 
latter concerns only noblemen, gentle- 
men, clergy, and frecholders ; the former 
includes, free MEN, 

The use and currency of the following 
stupid apology for slavery, evince a most 
deplorable degree of ignorance. ‘The 
negroes, it is asserted, are preserved hy 
the slave-trade from iinmediate slaugh- 
ter; and, morcover, are well used in the 
colonies. Liberty then, in the estimae 
tion of these calenlating logicians, does 
not amount even to a unit; and the 
saving a man’s life entities you to his 
everlasting labour, to an absolute pro- 
perty in himself and his posterity ! 

The advocates for blood in revolutions 
pretend to justify their horrid system, 
and its late practice in France, from 
the bloody obstinacy with which all 
reform is, even at this hour, prevented, 
Tt never ought, indeed, to be forgotten, 
that the more straight the Gordian knot 
of aristocracy is drawn, the stronger 
and sharper must be the sword which 
divides it. 

The best-meaning men are misled by 
the preposterous fear that evil will re- 
sult from the attempt to do justice, and 
from the want of discrimination between 
the two species of evil: do right, and 
incur temporary evil for pcrmanent 

good ; 
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good; continue to do wrong, and lick 
the honey off its thorns, until i mature 
scason they prick you to death. 

Im case of a demand for the redress of 
public grievances, it is strictly in pres 
cedent to say, we do not controvert the 
fact of their existence, but to granta 
remedy for those would only furnish a 
plea for farther demands; we therefore 
demur, or absolutely refuse. Bat the 
only true politic is, and L appeal to 
universal past experience, timely re- 
dress, and that to the very utmost extent 
of the pleader’s right: at that instant, 
be prepared to uasheath the sword; 
assure yourself, from such honest con- 
duct the sword will remain in its sheath. 
Also, from the opposite conduct, which 
deserves an opposite epithet, sooner or 
later, either upon yourself og your chil- 
dren, the sword must start from its 
seabbard with devouring fury. You 
must, at any rate, trust to the justice of 
your fellow men, and it must surely be 
most safe to do so with clean hands, 

The love of our country does not ne- 
cessarily include the love of man; but 
the love of the whole human race ever 
combines as much as is rational of the 
love of our country. 

Iusipid unmeaning forms, intrigues, 
and corruptions, ina state, occupy the 
time, and stand in the place of real 
business and the public weal. 

Inthe old time, the world was go- 
verned either by personal, traditional, 
or written authority; within the last 
twenty or thirty years the discovery has 
been made, that human liberty is a 
general, equal, individual property. 
This discovery, however grand and 
important, is supposed to have been 
intimately connected with stay-making. 

The comprehension of clements or 
principles is the most sublime attribute 
of the human intellect. Many whom 
Nature has not qualified to examine 
foundations, will descant most ably, 
diflusedly, and clegantly, upon the 
superstructure. ‘There is an ability of 
principle, and an ability of practice ; 
the great profound, and the great super- 
ficial; able reasoners, able, imposing, 
and triumphant sophists ; powers of 
condensation, and powers of diffusion. 
A politician or public man shall be 
extremely able, in such practice as he 
has derived from edueation and habit, 
Without ever having been initiated, 
Early imbibed prejudices, and the 


fashion of ‘the times, will occasion such 
a man to ran hastily and heedlessly 


over the most glaring and important 
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truths: there is a moment of conversion, 
both for individuals and bodies of men, 
What ideas or apprehension had our old 
English liberty-boys, (with the exeep- 
tion of George Vox the Quaker,) of 
African slavery?) What obscure and 
limited views of the general rights of 
humanity had Lords Stafford, Claren- 
don, or Mansfield of our own time, 
however great and extensive their men- 
tal capacity? Or what did Locke, 
Somers, ‘Trenchard, Gordon, Chatham, 
Camden, Wilkes, or Junius, intend by 
the term Eberty, but a boon which was 
to be bestowed upon mankind, accord. 
ing to the discretion of the donors, 
through the medium of a_ something 
Which they called a constitution, and 
which each assumed the authority to 
define in his own way. Rousseau, Hel- 
vetius, and their disciples, afford nothing 
sufficiently precise as a guide to human 
action, in the glorious career of liberty ; 
their’ sublime and visionary, and not 
seldom extravagant, ideas of human 
nature, together with the tendeney of 
their writings to the abasement of the 
sacred right of property, have served to 
deter one part of mankind, and mislead 
the other; but the charms of eloquence 
and wit, and the alluring beauties of 
composition, have, and ever will, obtain 
readers, independently of the considcras 
tion of moral benefits. ‘The use of 
writers of this class, as of Des Cartes 
in another view, has been to expand 
and to excite the human mind to iree- 
dom of enquiry. 

The grand difficnliy with moralists 
and politicians seems to have been 
an inability from one or other cause, 
completely to yound the theorem ‘of 
truth: each one has made some breach, 
either from defective compreliension, 
from selfish attachments, or in compli 
ance with the resistless influence of a 
favourite prejudice. ‘The mind of Eras- 
mus would, perhaps, have made the tour 
complete, bad he lived two or three cen- 
turies later. Locke’s chief idea of truth 
Was as it depended on authority, or was 
deducible from the operations of scho- 
lastic lozie; bis opinion of universal or 
equal right was, that its first act would 
be to destroy ‘itself. The republican, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, that redoubted 
friend of human freedom, proposed the 
revival of slavery, as a means to extin- 
guish the poor’s-rate. Both Hume and 
Smollet acknowledged republican jus- 
dice, barring their own mouarehical and 
aristocratic prejudices ; the latter im 
his history, even favouring universal 
suffrage. 
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suffrage. Gibbon would subject reli- 
sion to the general laws of reason, and 
exempt the political system. Priestley, 
Price, Wakefield, and others, would 
subject politics, and exempt religion, 
meaning always their own ideas “and 
interpretations ‘of it; ail others they cha- 
ritably and cheerfully subjected. ‘The 
dhigh-famed Gibbon, who toiled through- 
out a whole life in the arduous labours 
of erudition, striving incessantly to 
attain the fruitless palm of an harmo- 
nious arrangement of words and sen- 
fences, nearly overlooked the exalted 
science of humanity; and, having writ- 
ten the history of man during many 
ages, died erossly ignorant of his rights, 
of which he left a conde ‘mning proof in 
the following recorded counsel, dis- 
graceful even toa monk or a lawyer:— 
“'To deny positive rights, lest their 
allowance should be mace a precedent 
for the demand of others.” ‘The system 
of ‘Thomas Paine halts in its universality 
on the great subject of property. A 
modern patriot, famous as an advocate 
of liberty, and of rare acuteness of 
intellect, deemed the elective franchise 
too great a luxury to be bestowed upon 
the base and needy (see his Letter to 
Lord Ashburton), because the rich have 
a greater right to liberty than the poor; 
a great all being dearer than a small 
one. ‘This politician would make a two- 
guinea business of the chief of civil 
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rights, excluding (as though the nature 
of right admitted of exclusion or accord- 


anece,) the extremely miserable, ex- 
tremely dependent, extremely ignorant, 
and extremely selfish? Sed quis custo- 
diet? Who shail try these Cromwellian 
tryers? 'The expatriated Gerald, author 
of the Convention, once wrote in favour 
of negro slavery; and there may be 
probably, even now, staunch and consis- 
tent democrats prepared to defend that 
necessary system. A reverend noncon- 
formist doctor, of great sectarian repu- 
tation, after condemning the religious 
tests and arbitrary restraints upon cone 
science imposed by the Anglican chureh, 
gravely and coolly delivers over to the 
secular arm, all atheists and infidels, 
Hiow might this catalogue of consis- 
tency be extended! 

As for those redoubtable modern 
politicians, the staunch defenders of all 
establishments, because they are esta- 
blished creeds; and of all who postulate 
that two and two make five, and proceed 
with the most fervid and ingratiating elo- 
quence in the career of artificial logic, 
Which will indifferently subserve the 
cause of either truth or falsehood, until 
they arrive at their dazzling conclusion ; 
with those, the argumentum ad factum is 
short and sufficient: but, Messrs. Ed- 
mund Burke and Co. two and two do 
not make five. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF JANE HARKY TO 
HER FATHER, ON HER CONVERSION 
TO TAIE PRINCIPLES OF THE QUAKERS. 

| ees herewith, to the Editor 
. of the Monthly Magazine, a truly 

inferesting relic; @ letter written “to 
her father by Jane Hurry, a young 
lady not wholly unknown to the 
world, from kaving been the object of 

a remarkable discourse between Dr. 

Johnson aud Mary Knowles, on the 

subject of her convincement to the 

principles of the Quakers. ‘This often- 
reprinted conversation must be known, 
fo many of your readers, and it may be 
recollected, it was a subject of the 
doctor's indignation that she did not 
continue of the religion of the state. 

Mary Knowles, with much good hu- 

mour and lively fancy, embodied this 

state conscience, and described it as 
passing into the shades of ‘Tartarus, 
there to be punished for its errors; 

Which created a laugh at the doctor's 


expense, who was, bowever, brouglit 
again, by a few strokes of cheerfulness 
and pleasantry, to a good humour, so 
as to pass the remainder of the evening, 
it being a tea party, agrecably. 

This lady, ‘after her conversion to 
Friends’ principles, married Joseph 
‘Thresher, a very eminent surgeon of 
Worcester; and, by embracing those 
principles, made a noble sacrifice of a 
large fortune of 28,0001. Thirty being 
promised her by her father if she would 
relinquish and give them up, and two 
only if she embraced them, she preferred 
the latter; and, thankfully recciving 
them, said it was quite enough, shewing 
a devotedness to her principles that, 
with the sincere-hearted, must be much 
admired. A very few years after their 
marriage, this amiable woman died, and 
was buried at Worcester, her child 
dying a little before her; and in a year 
or two alter died also, of a fever caught 
frum one of his patients, Joseph Thresher, 
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by which I lost, with poignant sorrow, 
an accomplished and worthy master, 
in the second year of my apprenticeship. 
L remain, with much 
respect, thy friend, 
Bracy CLARK. 





Honoured Sir, ) 
Before you receive this letter, you 
will, doubtless, have been acquainted 
with an event which has surprized 
you, and, perhaps, you may no longer 
think me worthy of that parental 
care and tenderness you have so cvi- 
dently shewn me. I have already suf- 
fered much grief from the displeasure of 
my friends, whose favour and coun- 
tenance I nolonger enjoy. Should you, 
too, still add to my sorrow, by your dis- 
approbation and resentment, much, very 
much indeed, will my afflictions be in- 
ercased., 

I will endeavour to give you a frue 
and genuine account of myself and my 
actions; and I think, that, in order to set 
the matter in as clear a light as I ean, it 
will be right to Jet you know the sitna- 
tion of my mind some time back, which 
I shall now do. 

The acquaintance, to whom Mrs. 
Benficld and her family had introduced 
me, treated me with great respect, and 
some of them with much affection ; they 
made me of some consequence among 
them at their places of public resort, 
where I was sometimes entertained ; 
but I generally found, on my return 
home, that no solid good or satisfaction 
arose from such amusements ; and those 
times in whi h Thad been most caressed 
for the few accompfisiiments I possessed, 
Were to ine seasons of most dissatisfac- 
tion; for my vanity had been flattered, 
and IT found that pride and ambition 
were powerful enemies to contend with, 

Thus, however, I went on, encou- 
raged and beloved by you and my 
friends; I had naturally a great thirst 
for learning, but could not easily pursue 
my inclination for reading and study at 
Cheltenhain so much as I could have 
wished ; but to this I submitted, and 
drawing began to engross much of ny 
time and attention, as T found it more 
easy to engage mysclf in this employ- 
— than any literary one while I was 

here. I did, however, from my medi- 
tative turn of mind, make some progress 
in the study of cthies; and I flatter 
mysell, (from the praises bestowed on 
me by yourself, and the rest. of my 
fricnds,) that I had made some little 


ae 
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advances in the practical part of mo 
rality; bat this was not sufficient to 
satisfy a mind that was In search after a 
solid heart-felt good it had never yet 
found. 

On my dear sister’s return from school 
in London, I thought it my duty, and 
made it my pleasure to instruct her; 
but, alas, I did not long enjoy this de. 
lichtful employment, for she was soon 
scized with that complaint which puta 
period to her blooming years. This 

ras an afiliction 1 thought almost insup- 
portable for some time, having (as it 
seemed.) lost a part of myself, for I had 
formed the most pleasing hopes of our 
future friendship and converse ; when 
she died, I no longer wished to live, 
neither could I find any comfort from 
the dull dictates of philosophy which 
were then as a dead letter, and the most 
they could do was to sink the mind into 
a state of apathy. Religion, at length, 
(for a time) presented herself and taught 
me patience, resignation, and submi: sion 
to my God, faith and confidence in that 
Lord to whose sufferings the greatest of 
ours is notte be compared. 1 was com- 
forted, and my sorrows were turned into 
a calm remembrance of her; but my 
mind was still but little purified from the 
dregs of vain philosophical conjectures, 
and the most fantastic ideas would 
sometimes intrude concerning what 
mizht be now her final state, sometimes 
supposing her a guardian angel, at 
others, a nymph of Paradise, preparing 
a mansion for me, where I might again 
enjoy her company in the regions of im- 
mortal bliss. I made none of these ideas 
an object of faith ; but it is evident, that 
those who mingle vain philosophy with 
Christian truths, must unavoidably 
shake the basis of the latter, and thereby 
the mind becomes lifted up by a train of 
idle speculations and enquiries far above 
human nature to investigate. Whata 
local Paradise was mine : yet, with these 
ideas, many entertain themselves ; and 
T had often read of sucha one, where it 
is the principal delight of created spirits 
to see cach other again, rather than to 
behold that glorions being who itlanines 
space and is to be to us the all in all! 
Religion (ifsuch can be called religion,) 
is In a very weak and unlruitful state 
when it has not God for the sole object 
and spring of all its aims and endea 
vours. Hoping you will pardon this 
digression, I will now procecd with my 

little history. 
diy mid seemed at length to yon 
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easy with regard to my sister’s death, 
reflection and time had blunted the 

edge of sorrow; but it was still active 

in other respects. I begau to perceive 
tlie folly of metaphysical reasoning, 

though it was very diflicult to sup- 
ress It. 

I knew that the plainest and simplest 
druths were to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, and JT began to read them with 
pleasure: for I Knew little of them 
before, beside the mere historical part, 
thinking (as, alas! the generality of 
people do,) that the Bible was a book 
tur priests only to study, and that we 
might carelessly depend on their inter- 
pretation of it. But, whent began to try 
to read the New Testament for myself, I 
was naturally led to examine, by this 
test, the doctrines and usages of tiie 
Chureh of England; and began to con- 
elude, that either the New ‘Testament 
Was spurious, or that those who in these 
days call themselves Christians, had 
greatly departed from them; aud tliat 
the ceremonial observations of the esta- 
blished charch were but the remains of 
Popish superstition. 

in this state of mind, and about fif- 
tecn monilis ago, LT came to Barnes, to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Sprigg, who were 
very kind and very friendly to me, as I 
always told you they were; and Mr. 
Sprigg, finding I had a taste and genius 
for drawing, kindly let me havea draw- 
ing-master, for which I think myself 
much obliged. 

Tu the course of my stay at Barnes 
there came-a Quaker lady, a Mrs. 
Knowles: I have bcen told she has 
secn you, and it was at the time she 
was working tke celebrated picture of 
the hing. She is a woman of a fine 
understanding, highly cultivated, of an 
amiable disposition; coudescending to 
converse familiarly with any, however 
inferior to herself in her various accom- 
plishments. 

Long before I had the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, « had heard Mrs. 
Sprigg and the family describe ber in 
very high terms. Was it any wonder I 
should love and esteem a woman so 
praised by those I loved, and to whose 
Opinions [ had always given such a 
credit?) She had a genius for painting, 
Which she would doubtless have pur- 
sued more, had she not been restrained 
hy her religious principles, which do 
hot cucourage this art; but allow it a 
little, while it remains an innocent 
amusement, not engrossing too much 
time, and confined to proper subjects. 

Montuty Mac. No, 322, 
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As IT was engaged in painting while 
she was at Barnes, she obligingly tavor- 
ed me with many useful hints on this 
art, and with much of her conversation 
on other subjects. She made a second 
Visit at Mr. Sprigg’s while 1 was with 
them, and then knew no more of my 
religious sentiments than she did be- 
fore, and, consequently, could not know 
any thing of my doubts; for I endea- 
voured. to keep up my spirits, and to 
converse as .usual. But before Mr, 
Sprigg [had always an awe about me, 
which made me reserved; and to this I 
attribute much of my present unhappi- 
ness; for, had it not been for this awe, 
I should have made my change of senti- 
ment Known to him much sooner, and 
more freely, than [ did. 

Mrs. Knowles invited me to make her 
and her husband (who is a physician, 
and avery sensible and agreeable man,) 
a visit; aud accordingly L spent a few 
days with them; but, as their little boy 
was seized with a fever while [ was 
there, it was inconvenicat for me to 
stay any longer: however, they desired 
I would retura when the child was well, 
which I did in a few weeks after, with 
Mr. Sprigg’s permission. 

I was about a fortnight on this visit, 
a great part of which was spent in 
painting; but, in the mean time, I saw 
many of the Quakers, and was much 
surprised when I «discovered a genuine 
politeness, an amiable simplicity of 
manners, benevolence and integrity of 
heart, with knowledge both useful and 
ornamental, among a people whom the 
world in general despised, but whom 
(I have since found) the more liberal- 
minded and sensible part of mankind 
admire. 

I knew tha. such virtues and quali- 
fications united must take their rise 
from a pure source: [I admired them 
in secret, and began to think that in 
their religion [ might find what I was 
in search alter,—a real and substantial 
cood; and, as my mind was much un- 
settled, I thought it my duty to enquire 
iuto their principles, as I could not be 
reconciled to those of the established 
church; for I knew that it was not 
being accidentally born in any religious 
socicty that conld make us true mem- 
bers of it, without a concurrence of the 
heart and understanding to its doc- 
trines. I therefore disclosed my mind 
to Mrs. Knowles, telling her that I 
admired the Quakers much, as far as I 
knew them; and that I wanted to know 
something of their principles, fur that ; 
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had no faith in the ceremonies of the 
Church of England; but that I looked 
upon them as the remains of Popery, 
though L had never been told so by any 
one. She seemed surprised at what I 
said, and asked me if I had known any 
thing of the Quakers before? [said I 
knew a few of those whom I had seen 
at Cheltenham, and some who lived 
there; and that I had been at their 
ineetings two or three times with Miss 
Benfield out of curiosity: that T had 
laughed much the first time, and a little 
the second; but that Lb listened with 
attention the third time, and was much 
pleased with a woman who had then 
preached, 

I told her TE was much indebted to 
those under whose care Twas placed, 
and that Po might probably disoblige 
them if L changed my religion; but that 
my internal peace was concerned, and 
that L would not give up my enquiries 
after truth for any thing in this world. 
She scemed rather thoughtful, and 
doubtful what answer to make: at 
length she said these, or nearly these, 
words, —** Jenny, there are good people 
of all denominations; it is not the name 
or the outward profession of any religion 
that can make us good, but a steady 
adherence to that which is right in our 
own conscienees: thou may’st be a 
very good girl, professing the religion 
of thy education, as long as thou can’st 
be satisfied with it; but if thou can’st 
not, L would advise thee to have re- 
course to that inward light, which will 
guide thee toto all truth.” She also re- 
commended reading the Scriptures im- 
partially.—TPhis conversation was) on 
the last day of iny visit there, about an 
hour before -b lett the doctor’s house, 
and TP did) not sce them any more till I 
went to take my leave on returning to 
Cheltenham, 

Phere is one thing T have forgot to 
mention, Which is’ this, that on my 
return to Barnes, after my last visit at 
Dr. Knowles’s, on my saying something 
in praise of the Quakers, Mr. Sprigg 
auswered, (not quite in fest, nor yet in 
earnest,) “1 suppose vou are roing to 
turn Quaker now; but IT believe you 
had better not.” T returned, “ Indeed, 
f admire the Quakers very much, and 
A think them a very clever, sensible 
people.” LT felt what Mr. Sprigg had 
said more deeply than he imagined; it 
seemed a sad presage ot what I Was 
to suiler trom his displeasure ; however, 
} appeared with my usual cheerfulness, 
and none of my friends (that I know of,) 








suspected that I was enquiring after 
any religion besides that in which I 
was educated. 

In the course of these things I hap. 
pened to be on a visit at the house of 
Robert Barclay, and, as they are of the 
family of the Robert Barclay, who 
wrote the celebrated Apology for the 
Quakers, I requested them to lend it 
me, therein hoping to find their prin- 
ciples stated with fulness and precision. 
I read it diligently at every retired 
opportunity: LT examined it by its true 
criterion, the New ‘Testament, and 
found, to my exceeding comfort, they 
were perfectly consistent with each 
other. 

Mrs. Knowles had been to Barnes 
during iny absence ; but, on my return, 
she did not visit there for some mouths 3 
when she came, Thad an opportunity of 
renewing my conversation with her. I 
informed her, that T had read Barelay’s 
Apology, and was convinecd of the princi- 
ples it contained. She advised me, by 
all means, to make my sentiments 
known to my friends, and particularly 
to Mr. Sprigg,as he was more liberal in 
his opinions with regard to seets than 
the gencratity of people were: I dreaded 
the thoughts of such a discovery ; but, as 
[ intended to make it, I gave her reason 
to believe I should, and she was satis- 
fivd. While she was on this visit, the 
conversation frequently turned on reli- 
gion, when Mr. Sprizg spoke highly of 
the Quakers, and said that they were the 
only Christians. 

Some months after this, I went with 
Miss Benfield to make Dr. and Mrs. 
Knowles a visit; during which time, 
religious subjects were éiten introduced 
in conversation by Miss Benfield’s laugh- 
ing at some peculiarities of the Quakers; 
however, she afterwards ungenerously 
said, that these discourses, (though 
seemingly levelled at her,) were intend- 
ed for me; not considering, at the same 
time, that she herself had introduced 
them; and it is very evident to me, that 
such a conduct could not answer any 
end to those who knew [ was already 
couvineed of their principles ; and, there- 
fore, this could only be a groundless 
conjecture of hers: but, as it seemed to 
make way fora discovery of my senti- 
ments, 1 embraced the opportunity by 
asscntig to some things on the side of 
the (Juakers, and, among the rest, I 
ovjected to plays: Miss Benfield was 
much alarmed, and, on our return to 
Barnes, told Mr. Sprigz, she was afraid 
1 was going to turn Quaker, I did not 
thea 
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then say I was, but told Mrs. Sprigg 
that there _ rg og Seosles 

- she said, as the hev. . Tow 
gp to Barnes in a few days, he 
should talk tome. When he came, we 
had some conversation: I told him, I 
had read Robert Barclay ’s A pology, 
and that I was satisfied with the princi- 
ples it contained: much was urged 
against the book, though he had never 
read it; and we entered into some con- 
troversial points, in which we could not 
agree. Mr. — a of ~~ 
he said but little the first evening, bu 
the next morning he told me, he had 
heard I was going to turn Quaker ; but, 
if I was, he would bave nothing further 
to do with . geome - — . this 
effect, “that I did not desire to be a 
Quaker merely for te sake of being one 
outwardly, but that Ladmired their prin- 
ciples, and thought them right:” Mr. 
Sprigg seemed much displeased, as did 
the rest of my friends, but did not ex- 
press themselves so much so as he did. 
It was said, that I had been talked to 
by the Quakers, and that they had 
siaken the foundation of my faith: but 
I assured my friends to the contrary, 
adding, that though I had discovered the 
state of my mind to Mrs. Knowles, I had 
had but little conversation with her, or 
any of the Quakers, on the subject of 
religion; and that I had doubts con- 
cerning some of the doctrines of the 
Church of England long before I knew 
them: to which they added, that all my 
doubts might have been satisfied long 
before, if £ had reposed that confidence 
in them which was their due from me; 
but I thought it would not be in the 
power of the most learned person to 
have put an end to them. Mr. Town- 
ley and T had frequent conversations, 
but still disagreed. 

Mr. Sprigg told me, that he would 
sive mea fortnight to consider of it; and 
this he mentioned again, and that he 
should then expect a positive answer. 
Some days after, (about the expiration 
of the fortnight,) Mrs. Sprigg was very 
desirous of knowing the state of my 
mind; which, on enquiring, she found 
to be very far from what she wished it 
to be; aud, as our conversation had then 

“cn tn private, she afterwards began to 
speak to me before Mr. Sprigg, and 
nd me if { thought I could not go 
tu . yon other way than by that of 
win. § raat. I told her that any 

te of different religions might go to 

aven if they were good; but that I 


believed in the Quakers’ principles, and 
thought it my duty to profess them. 

The next day after this, Mrs. Hibbert 
was sent for, and informed of the whole 
affair: she seemed very sorry, and wish- 
ed much that I would consent to hear 
what might be said by an older and 
more experienced ciergyman than Mr, 
‘Townley.- I consented to satisfy my 
friends, but without any thoughts of 
being at all influenced by what he 
could say. Mrs. Sprigg and Mrs. Hib- 
bert went with me the next day to this 
Dr. Stebbing’s, who would converse 
with me, he said, to oblige Mr. Sprigg ; 
but that “he rarely could convince 
such people, for it was a disorder of the 
head.” He told me he was sorry to 
hear of what had happened, and that 
he really thought I had done very wrong 
in not having acquainted my friends 
with my doubts, rather than a Quaker. 
lic askedl me some questions about my 
knowledge of them ; to which I replied: 
he said much against them. He said 
they were a very artful people, and 
desired IT would not have any thing 
more to do with them. 

Very little was said on the points on 
which we diflered; but he told me he 
had no doubt but I should be reconciled 
to every thing again, if I would agree 
to some things he should propose: I 
told him I would do what he thought 
proper. ‘These were his conditions, 
“That I would not converse any more 
with Quakers on religious subjects; 
that I would not read any more of their 
books; and that [ would suppress in 
my mind what I had read of Barclay.” 
I promised him [I would perform the 
two first; but, as I did not believe the 
last to be entirely in my own power, E 
could-only promise him that I would 
endeavour at it. Efe gave me some 
directions how to conduct myself, and 
some books, desiring, me to read them 
impartially; I told him I would, and he 
scemed satisfied, as well as Mrs. Sprigg; 
and said he should be at Barnes in a 
few days, when he intended calling, to 
sce how I went on. 

After all this, I went on with my draw- 
ing as usual, and my fricuds were kind 
to me. Dr, Stebbing came to Barnes, 
and I told him I had read the books, 
and was well pleased with them. He 
desired I would read them again; I 
promised him I would, and every thing 
went on seemingly well: yet, as my 
mind became more recollected, and left 
to itself, I began to feel deep remorse 
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for my late temporising conduct, (to 
wit, from the time T was taken to Dr. 
Stebbing’s;) conscience awakened in 
me, and exposed me to myself: [T was 
deeply wounded, but knew not what 
step to take 

Notwithstanding my efforts to sup- 
press the Quakers’ principles, they sull 
arose; still L opposed them, and began 
avail to read the books line clergyman 
had recommended to me: but it would 
not do, tor the cloud L had so industri- 
ously gathered round my own under- 
standing Was in a good degree merci- 
fully disperss d, and bi saw the cmiptiness 
of the arguments contained therein. 
Now, though b was very unhappy in 
this state, L endeavoured to put on the 
appearance of cheerfulness, that PF might 
not again alarm my friends; and T went 
on a Visit to an acquaintance of their's 
in town; (Lmust here tell you, [had not 
conversed with any Quaker sinee my 
visitto Dr Stebbing.) While Ll was on 
this visit bE met with Burnett's 'Preatise 
on the State of Departed Souls, which 
Tread, but was amazed at the crossness 
of some of the ideas in this deep cavern 
of metaphysics, and FE had now a surfeit 
of all mere natural speentations on the 
subjeet oF religion, and resolved from 
that time to follow the dictates of my 
own couscience, Without listening to 
human devices any more, 

f was in this state of mind when I 
was Visited by Sirs. AKuowles, whom [ 
had not seen a long time. and her com- 
pany then was accidental, to deliver a 
message to me trom Sir Joshua Rey- 
holds, about a piefare he had tent me, 
She drank tea with the tuuily DP owas 
visiting, and bP had an o 
telling her what had banpened to me, 
and ol the displeasure of my irk nds; 


and that, ih, oly Ll once i tiered myseit 
with the hopes of returning agoin to the 
estubliohed chureh, Pthen fowod PF eenld 
not. She told me she was sorry for me, 
but eould only advise me to do that 
which ger ey! sift eastest upon my con- 
screnee, for that would he right. She 


| it tt «ant , di I hot sce he r ali\Y there 
till Pbeact quae il Barn Ss. . 

Ire: i da discovery a sceond time, 
Lnowing how very ancry Mr. Npriee 
would be; but PE thought a state of hy- 
pocrisy itolorable. 1b saw the avenging 
hand of the Almughtw on all those whe 

_ profess themselves to be what they are 
not; f teared his wrath, and bel la 
ymivsell an ingrate, shi 


rhigue his counsels 
and the meant stations of his truth in 


ais Was adreadiul confliet, 
tu Ve.w endeavoured tu ree 


Tul bie int, ‘| 
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coucile myself to the thoughts of de- 
claring my mind to Mr. Sprigg in 
person, Lat length thought of leaving 
him, and then writing to him: many 
objections started up against this step 
at first, but LT eoncluded that it would 
be more practicable than any other 
method of informing him, and by that 
means [ should not any more be emhbar- 
rassed by those importuniiies, whieh 
had before trinmphed over my w cakness. 

‘This was my conclusion when I went 
to town to attend my drawing-master ; 
and, when I came there, [ went to the 
house of a Quaker, where [ had been 
once before with Mrs. Kuowles and 
Miss Benfield: and there, without tell- 
ing the person any particulars, 1 desired 
she wonld give me leave to write a 
letter to a friend, felling her I was in 
haste, and could not conveniently write 
itany where else, adding, i had been 
there once before ; upon Whic ‘h she gave 
me leave,-and [ wrote an account of 
mysclf to Mr. Sprigg. 

‘IT then was at a loss what to do for a 
lodging, not expecting or desiring to 
find an "asylum among the Quakers, as 
Phad fed from my (ricnds ; : however, i 
told the good woman part of my story, 
enough to satisfy her respecting the 
cause of my thus absenting myself. 
She being an honest woman, gave me 
much good advice ; that she was sorry 
Thad left my friends, and begzed of me 
te return: LT told her Fwould think of it 
in two or three days, but could not 
return that night; and, if she would not 
get mea creditable lodging for a night 
or iwo, f must seek one for myself. 
She (no doubt alarmed at a young 
woman seeking a lodging in such a 
place as Londen,) said she would endea- 
vour to set Ine one at a respectable 
house, as Phad told her it.was my in- 


tention to return; and so she got mea 
very cevent one. 
YA > 


vow PT ohave not yet mentioned one 
eircumstanee which I think necessary, 
because the nature of my depat ‘ture 
from Barnes was misunderstood, and, 
as such, may have been misrepresented 
to you; for at was at first imagiied by 
my fricuds that the doctor and Mrs. 
Kuowles were privy to my departure, 
aud aecessory to it; but they were en- 
tirely ignorant and innocent of both: 
that matter has been so indubitably 
proved, that Mrs. Sprige has acknow- 
ledged to me, they now believe them 
both totally clear of apy kuowledge 
of it. 

I was soon found at my lodgings, and 
taken back to Mr, Sprigg, who much 


upbraided 


| 
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1819.] 
npbraided me with ingratitude, and I 
find still continues to do so: he told me 
1 might stay there till T could find a 
lodging, and there I should go till he 
had heard from you, for I should not 
ive with them. 

“/ day or two Miss Benfield got 
me a lodging at a grocer’s near London 
Bridge, where I now am, IT must, dear 
sir, leave you to imagine my distress on 
being made to depart from those among 
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whom I had passed many years with 
much satisfaction, and whom I had 
never wilfully offended.* 
sf * * " # * 
Your dutiful daughter, 
JANE Harry. 





* We have suppressed here a few pase 
sages of mere tender sentiment. 


- ee ee te 





CORNUCOPIA. 


Wnder this superscription it is infendc d to scatter detached flowers and fruits of Literature, 
similar to those deposited in the first forty Volumes of tne Monthly Magazine, wrth the 
title Port-folio.— Ovid tells us, in his Fasti, that the she-goat which suck cd Jupiter broke 
off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amatthea picked it up, wreathed it with gars 
lunds, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young Jure, who made i 

: his favourite play-thing. When he wus grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweet-meats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
promoted Amalthea to be the Goddess of Plenty, or Fortune, whose symbol at became. 
Tis Lorn is called CORNUCOPIA, and ts feigned by the mythologists incessantly to shed 


araricdy of good things. 


—_— 


IDIOCY. 
UR laws give many singular prero- 
gatives to the king, and, among 
others, that of pocketing the income of 
an idiot’s estate, afier providing the 
little that is necessary for his mainte- 
nance. Whatis the consequence? ‘That 
jurors are directed to miscal the mana 
finatic, who is really an idiot; and 
tius the Court of Chancery is tricked 
into confining persons, who might 
safely range at large. A great reform is 
Wanted in the technical phrases which 
define the various degrees of insanity ; 
and jurors should always state whether 
they deem coercion of the person, or 
mere sequestration of the estate, to be 
a sullicient remedy. int Sonal) Vd rere 
BROWN’S NORTHERN COURTS. 

This work contains aunotated versions 
ef two curious pieces of history :—1. 
Comt Rantzan’s somewhat libellous 
Narrative of the ‘I'ransactions at the 
Court of Denmark, which led to the 
execution of Count Struensee, aud to 
the divorce end exile of the Queen 
Matida. 2. A secret hisiory of the 
court of Sweden, from the birth of Gus- 
tavus the Third, until the deposition of 
Gustavus the Fourth in 1209. This 
chronicle, though anouymous, is by a 
Common report ascribed to the Swedish 
poct Edlercrantz, who is supposed to 
have Written under ihe auspices of 
1 tincé Charles, the brother of Gustavus 
the Third. 

; SUICIDE, 
In Gurdon’s “Materials for Think- 


ing,” a book full of good sense, the 
following passage occurs about suicide: 
—“'To be unable to bear trouble and 
distress isa proof of a gloomy and im- 
patient disposition, and is therefore in- 
consistent with the dictates of wisdom 
and philosopliy: but surely society, if they 
had the power, can never have a right 
to punish any man because he chooses 
to fly from misfortune. And it is mean 
and pitiful to: shew indignity to a dead 
body, particularly since it is found to be 
uscless as an example. ‘To confiscate 
the goods of the deceased is unjust, be- 
cause the punisiment falls on the iu- 
noceat, 

LINES WRITTEN UNDER AN ENGRAVING 

, OF BONAPARTE, 

Par quel destui faut-il, par quelie etrange 
loi, 

Qu’a tous ceux qui sont nés pour porter 

la couronne, 

Ce soit Pusurpateur qui donne 
L’exemple des vertus que doit avoir un roi? 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 

Tn the defence of this estimable man 
on bis malignant prosccetion, he made 
the following affecting and cloquent, 
though uscloss, appeal to a packed or 
special jury :— | 

‘We live in the midst of perturbations 
and suspicions most singular and unex. 
ampled. Former days, in other conne 
tries, and in these respects, were far better 
than our own: nay, even the reign of our 
second Charles was more liberal than this. 
John Milton, an angel of eloquence, a 
prophet of liberty, and a saint in Iife, after 
a bold apology for the father’s ~—" 

an 
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and the bitterest invectives against kings 
and kingly government, was generously 
permitted, by the nnresentful son, to close 
the evening of his days in the calm sunshine 
of peace and glory. These rude oppres- 
sions of laborious and pacific students are 
as sure a proof of merit, as a luminous body 


is certainly inferred from the shadow of 


an interposing object; most assuredly, my 
life, at least, proclaims me an entmy to 
all violence in human things, but the 
tranquil violence of reason, directed to the 
docile understanding, and uncorrupted 
heart. Ifan administration charge a sub- 
ject of my habits and occupations as a 
* seditious and ill-disposed person,’ ye have 
a presumption, bordering on certainty, 
that the fault resides in this administration, 
—not inme: Ineed not punishment, but 
they correction. Consider whether your 
hours of solitude, and darkness, and de- 
caving nature, will be cheered, and bright- 
ened, and supported, by congratulating 
yourselves on your equity, your tender. 
ness, your charitable judgment, in consign- 
ing such an one as me to the inexorable 
cruelties of law, and the gloomy horrors 
of a prison. For myself, I tell you freely, 
no sentence of this court,or any other ter- 
restrial tribunal,—no malice of an illiberal 
accuser, with all his opportunities and 
propensities of justice and Oppression,— 
no persecutions, no fines, no imprison- 
ments, shall tear from my breast the glo- 
rious consolations of this day,—the glory 
of resisting and exposing a system, as I 
esteem. it, of ireligion, venality, and 
murder ; at the hazard ot all personal con- 
venience, with resolution unshaken, and 
integrity unsedauced. IT could go out, | 
trust, from this court, with complacency 
and exultation, even to the scaffold, in the 
cause of humanity and the Gospel, of civil 
freedom, and its associate, civil happiness, 
In Opposition to all the malignity of their 
mercenary and depraved adversaries: so 
that the worst which can befal me will 
come upon a soul prepared to endure and 
triumph. Every opportunity of worldly 
elevation and ecclesiastical einolument 
have I promptly and largely sacrificed on 
the altar of liberty and conscience; and [ 
stand alone, line a hermit in the wilder- 
hess, reaping a scanty harvest from the 
hard and barren soil of learuing—unpre. 
ferved, unpatronized, unpensioned, unre. 
garded, amidst my coutemporarics, whom 
I see risen, and rising round me daily, to 
the highest situations in church and state, 
with Original pretensions to distincton, 
far less flatvering than my own,” 
UTILITY OF RELIGION, 

The following passage of Cicero has 
been applied to the case of the Christian 
religion by Various high authorities :— 
ltiles ease Cpinione s has qiuas 4 gal, cum 


ratellizat quan niulta formentur jurepu- 





rando ; quanta salutis sint faderum reli. 
giones, quam muitos divini supplicii 
metusa scelere revocaret, quamgue sancta 
fit societas civium inter ipsos, Diis im- 
‘mortalibus interpositis tum judicibus tum 
testibus. 

TOBACCO, 


The Marrow of Compluent (London 
1654,) contains the following song in 
Praise of Tobaceo:— 

Much meat doth gluttony proeure, 

To feed men fat as swine ; 

sut he’s a frugal man indeed 

Tiat with a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 

His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

That hath his kitchen in a box, 

His roast-meat in a pipe. 


CURIOUS PROCLAMATION, 

The following is the form of the Pro- 
clamation made at this day by the city 
crvier at the ancicnt court of bustings, 
held every Tuesday by the lord mayor 
and sheriffs at Guildhall, London. It 
is now a mere form, for it does not lead 
tu any transaction of business above 
once in a century. The court mect, 
the proclamation is made, the members 
bow toeach other, and adjourn, 

All manner of persons that have been 
five times called by virtue of any exigent. 
directed to the sheriffs of London, and 
have not surrendered their bodies to the 
same sheritis, this court doth adjadge the 
men to be outlawed, and the women to be 
Waived.,. 

All manner of persons that have any 
thing more to do at this hustings of Com- 
mon Pleas (Pleas of Land), may depart 
hence for this time, and give their attend- 
ance here again at the next hustings of 
Common Pieas (Pleas of Land).-—God 
save the king! 

MULIERIANA: OR, ANECDOTES CONCERN- 
ING THE FAIR SEX. 
(Selected from French Anthors.) 

A young man one day asked his mis 
tress, Whether he might not introduce 
himself into ber house? “ You may 
well hope it, (said she,) for my heart is 
well disposed.” “ How adorable you 
are (exclaimed the young man); but in 
What manner, and whieh way, must I 
come inl” By the church,” answered 
his charmer, 

\ humorous fellow one day said, 
“Chastity was women’s most precious 
treasure; and, nevertheless, the greater 
niinber suffer themselves to be robbed 
of it" Ht is a hard matter (replied a 
lady,) to keep a@ treasure that every man 
has got akey to.” 

A husband neglecting to lie regularly 
with Lis wife, she at last upbraided bim 

with 








1819.] Ne 
with this proof of his indifference ; “ and 
don’t you see, (said he,) that it proves 
¥ don’t wish to make use of you every 
day 1’ —"* With all my heart, (said she,) 
but then you may make use of me every 


” 


maht. 
% T would swear by heaven, by hell, 


and all the saints in Paradise, (says 
one fellow to another,) that our woman 
never once gave sO much as a scratch 
to conjug:! fidelity.’—“ Oh! T can say 
as much too (replies the other); and I 
wish I may be damned if what I say be 
not true.”— Now don’t swear so, (an- 
swered their wives, who happened to be 
present,) you make us tremble with your 
gaths.” ' 
Philip the Second, king of Macedonia, 


Novelties of French Literature. 


coming from a banquet, a woman came 
to demand justice: he listened to the 
affair, and then gave judgment against 
her. “£ appeal,” said the woman: 
* And to whom do you appeal?” said the 
king. “To Philip fasting,” replied she. 
Struck with these words, the king exa- 
mined the business again, and gave 
judgment in her favour. 

Another woman, soliciting lim about 
a very pressing ailair, he put her off 
from day to day. At length, tired out 
with his delays, “ Cease being a king, 
(said she, in a dignified manner,) if you 
will not render justice to your subjects.” 
Far from being displeased with her 
boldness, Philip immediately decided 
on her complaint. 








NOVELTIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


= 
Tnder this head we purpose regularly to present our Readers with an account of such 
RECENTLY-PUBLISHED FRENCH WORKS as are most worthy of attention, and parti- 
cularly those which, from their high price, may not so readily find their way among the 


British public. 


The limited space which we can allot to this new department of our 


Miscellany will not admit of our giving more than a general idea of their contents, and, 
when occasion may require it, ua brief notice of their respective Authors... In adopting this 
plan, it is not our tntention to enter on a formal review of these works, but merely to 
introduce them to the knowledge of our Readers, by an outline of their leading features, 


accompanied by such extracts as may blend instruction with amusement, 


Those who are 


sufficiently interested by our specimens to desire to purchase the works, may procure 
them, through their booksellers, at the Depots of Treutiel and Wurtz, and of other 


“yench houses in and near Soho-square. 


<7 


escription de l’ Egypte, ou Recueil des 
Observations, §e.—A Description of 
Egypt, or a Coilection of Observations 
and Researches made in Egypt during 
the Expedition of the French Army, 
published by Order of the Government. 
—Vol. folio of text, and 840 plates, in 
9 vols. large atlas, together with a 
Geographical Atlas, containing fifty 
sheets. 
N a former number we slightly men- 
tioned this splendid work, the first 
and second livraisons of which were 
published in 1809 and 1811, “by order 
of his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon 
the Great.”* “The reeent publication 
of the sequel, by order of the present 





® 6 He is called great, (said Mr. Fox 
the House of Commons,) and, as far as 
Save the means of judging, I think Bona- 

sds merits the appellation ; for all his 
of ae and conceptions bear the stamp 
a ngped. his means too are, generally 
to ther equal to his ends, and his efforts 
emergencies of his situation.” To 


reverse the med; ; 
- edal now w 
misfortune, ould be to insult 


government of France, now induces us 
to enter into a detailed notice of its 
contents. 

Among all the great projects engen- 
dered, revived, or adopted, by the 
ambition of Bonaparte, none perhaps 
excited, at the moment, greater asto- 
nishment than the conquest of Egypt. 
Amidst the convulsions occasioned b 
the widely-spread hostilities which then 
agitated the continent, that cclebrated 
country, whence civilized nations have 
derived the first principles of laws, 
sciences, and arts, seemed almost for- 
gotten, when the success of the French 
expedition to the banks of the Nile, in 
1798, roused the attetition of Europe, 
Histories, travels, and maps, were ea 
verly consulted, and every one was 
anxious to become acquainted with this 
new theatre of war. But, though the 
illustrious Nelson, in some measure, 
soon consoled the British nation for the 
neglect of its ministers, by his signal 
victory over the fleet of France in the 
Bay of Aboukir, yet her tri-coloured 
banners were stil] waving in the plains 

of 
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of Egypt, and, alter a few sharp con- 
flicts, all its principal cities were suc- 
cessively reduced, and its provinces 
over ruu by ber army. 
“vp las be “. the subject of seve ral 
Sus scriptions, and of a great number of 
works. Nevertheless, till of lave years, 
to dia mot been possible to obtain an 
acetirate) knowledge of every thing 
worthy of notice in that “ wouder bear- 
ing” conutiy. Et required a long itt- 
terval ot Lith, the most favoura bie cir- 
cumstances, and the concurmenuce ob a 
creat number of skilful observers, to 
comple te what was wanting, in order 
to gratily Curiosity in this respect. Such 
a Opporky ni ty Was afforded by the 
‘rene)l ON pH dition: wid the able and 
comprehensive menner in which Boia. 
parte availed himsell of it 
the host of talent that wad previously 
selected tram the various departinents 
of science and of art in Paris, combined 
With his alleged motives for the enters 
prise, aud the political advantages to be 
derived trons its suceess, forins a picture 
too interesting to be withheld from the 
view of our readers.  Untortunately, 
our limits will not permit us to enter 
Into these subtoets, and, at the same 
time, give so ample an account of this 
magnificent collection as it justly de- 
mails, from its imnediate and relative 
inpot fanee, We shail, there fore’, reserve 
the former for a future number of our 
Muacsazine, and here contine curselves to 
the dat'or, ‘To avoid the risk of inac- 
curacy, In deseribing so costly a work, 
we shall take the particulars from the 
original official advertisement. 
“Tminediately after the return of the 
Preach army trom Egypt, the goveru- 
ment ordered that) the memoirs, the 
iaps, the drawings, and all the obser 
Vations relative to the scienees and the 
arts, should be collected in a general 


work, aud published at the expense of 


the pubhe treasury. ‘Phe persous who 
had co-operated in these researches 
were invited to propose the writings 
and the drawings which were to form 
this collection At the same time, the 
care of superintending the execution 
Was witrusted toa ConMIssion, consist- 
mig ol engzlit Persotis, Ap pol nied by the 
miaistes of the interior, ou the preseuta- 
tion of the mecting of the authors. This 
same mecting alterwards chose, by bal- 
lot, one of its members, who was to 
COU pase the preaac e. Ni \i. be rihollet, 
Conte, Costaz, Desgenettes, lourier, 
Girard, Lancret, and Monge, were no- 


by means of . 






[Feb. t, 
minated members of the commission, 
which exercises a general superintend- 
ence over the diflerent paris of the 
work, regulates the expenses thereof, 
and proposes them to the approbation 
of the minister, Sik. Conté and Lan- 
cret have been successively replaced by 
MM. Jomard and Jollois, and MM. 
Delifle and Devilliers were added to 
this commission at the beginning of the 
year 1510, 

“it was necessary that a special com- 
missioner should be charged to regulate 
immediately the details of the execution, 
and io preserve economy and uniformity 
in all parts of the tabour, to arrange the 
iatenals according to the order adopt- 
cd; to choose the engravers, to receive 
their engagements, and to submit them 
to the examination of the commission; 
to present the account of the expenses, 
and ,of the successive progress of the 
work: in short, to direct the different 
labours of the engraving and printing 
of the plates. "The minister named, to 
fulfil this task, M. Conté, whose death 
has oecasioned such just regret, and 
Who has rendered to the state and to 
the scicnees memorable services, which 
it has becn deemed a duty to mention 
in the historical preface, MM. Michel- 
Ange Lancret, engineer of bridges and 
highways, had succeeded him at the end 
of the vear 1803; he had for a jong time 
distinenished himself by his very rare 
knowledve in the higher branches of 
ceomeiry, and in all the branches of 
batural philosophy; he sank under a 
slow and paintul discase towards the 
end of the year 1807, alter having given 
repeated proofs of zeal, which “cannot 
be too warinly acknowledged. He was 
replaced by M. Jomard, formerly an 
engineer of the land-registry office, and 
of the Depot de la Guerre, whe, since 
the death of M. Conté, has devoted to 
this labour the most unremitting atten- 
tion. ‘Phe commission entrusted with 
the management of the publication, has 
chosen among its members, and with 
the approbation of the minister of the 
interior, a secretary, charged with the 
general correspondence, who digests the 
deliber ‘ations, Immediately supe -rintends 
the printing of the memoirs, and con- 
curs, With the special commissioner, in 
the composition and the correction of 
the plates. This duty has been succes- 


sively entrusted to MM. Lancret and 
Jomard; it is at present performed by 
engineer of bridges and 
Those autbors who are in 

Paris 
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Paris attend to the engraving of their 
drawings, in concert with the commis- 
sioner appointed by the minister. 

“In composing this collection, it has 
been a primary object te present me- 
thodically the results which concern the 
antiquities, the present state, the natural 
history, and the geography of Egypt, 
that is to say, to collect the fundamental 
elements of the study of that country. 
This immense labour has been distri- 
buted among a great number of co- 
operators, and there has been formed, by 
the assemblage of their works, the com- 

lete description that was intended. It 
was thought necessary that each part 
of this collection should be examined by 
the authors assembled; there is not one 
of the memoirs or of the drawings that 
has not been presented separately to 
the general meeting, and subjected to 
an attentive deliberation. ‘The object 
of this common discussion is to gua- 
rantee the accuracy of facts, to reject, 
aud to modify erroneous or incorrect 
works; it gives to those which are re- 
ceived the stamp of authenticity, the 
publication of them not being allowed till 


after they are admitted by ballot, by the © 


majority of votes; but the examination 
in question does not extend to the opi- 
nions which the authors of the memoirs 
have adopted, or to the consequences 
which they have deduced from their 
researches ; and it would be an essential 
error to conclude, that those opinions 
are participated by the meeting of the 
co-operators, or by the commission that 
has managed the publication of the 
work, 

“Inthe last part of the Description 
of Egypt, will be inserted the list of all 
the persons who have -co-operated- in 
this collection. It is then only that this 
general list of the authors can be com- 
posed with correctness; it will replace 
the partial lists which have been annexed 
to each livraison; it will also contain 
the names of the co-operators whose 
labours have been interrupted by death, 
Whether after the return of the army of 
the East, or during the continuance of 
the expedition, 

“The execution of this great under- 
taking has been favoured by the con- 
stant protection of the government. It 
has procured valuable encouragement 
fo the French engravers, by requiring 
the assiduous concurrence of more than 
eighty artists; in short, it has occasioned 
Progressive improvement in this branch 
of the art of design, The engraving of 

Mowtity Mac, No. 322, 
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topography and of natural history, and 
above all >f architecture, has acquired 
aremarkable degree of perfection; and 
in this work will be found several mo- 
dels, in a style the most pure and the 
most correct. In the practice of ex- 
pressing the grand character of the 
monuments of Egypt, young artists 
have been formed, and already distin- 
guish themselves by rare talents. New 
methods have also been devised for the 
printing of the coloured plates; the ma- 
nufacture of vellum paper has been 
improved; and it was necessary to con- 
struct presses of an unusual size. In 
fact, the extensiveness of the Egyptian 
monuments, which it has been deter- 
mined to represent all on the same scale, 
required in the paper intended for the 
prioting of the plates extraordinary di- 
mensions. Successful efforts have been 
made to develop this branch of French 
industry, and the produce that has been 
obtained equals, if not surpasses, that 
of foreign manufacture. But of all the 
new results to which this work has 
given rise, or of which the arts in ’'rance 
had not made any application, the most 
useful is that for which we are indebted 
to the inventive talent of M. Conté, 
The serenity of the sky in Egypt could 
not be well expressed hut by tints of 
great extent, and subjected to a uniform 
shading off. It was likewise necessary, 
in order to represent the smooth and 
spacious surfaces that serve as a ground 
to the Egyptian bas-reliefs, to employ 
equal tints, which, seen at a little dis- 
tance, produce the same effect as a 
wash. Means have been contrived to 
engrave the skies and the grounds, by 
the help of a machine, which supplies 
the -place of a long and expensive la- 
bour; and the beauty of the execution 
surpasses every thing that might be 
expected from the most experienced 
Thus the use of this instrument, 
which has been extremely serviceable 
in the execution of the plates of archi- 
tecture, has at once procured the most 
satisfactory results, and a considerable 
saving in the expense of engraving and 

in the employment of time.* 
“Independently of the geographical 
maps, 





* Without detracting from the merit of 
the late M. Conté, it is but justice to 
state, that our scientific engraver, Mr. 
Lowry, invented a machine of this kind 
twenty-eight years ago. Truth requires 
us to add, that General Andréossy, for- 
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maps, which are all finished, and the 
publication of which is postponed, the 
Atlas of the Description of Egypt con- 
tains more than eight hundred plates. 
In it, subjects of minor importance are 
not represented separately; but, on the 
contrary, the greatest possible number 
of drawings have been assembled on the 
same sheet. They have there been dis- 
tributed with order and symmetry, and 
means have been found to give a regular 
and uniform aspect to a whole com- 

sed of a multiplicity of parts, and to 
which a great number of persons have 
contributed. 

“This collection ought rather to be 
eonsidcred as a work intended for study, 
than as a work of luxury. ‘The kind 
of beauty that was most suitable to 
it, consisted in a precise and correct 
execution. This ia, in fact, the peculiar 
character strictly intended to be given 
to it, and nothing has been omitted that 
eould in any way contribute to its ac- 
curacy. ‘The care that has been taken 
to assemble without confusion, subjects 
of the same kind, has considerably di- 
minished the expense and the number 
of the plates; and has allowed of com- 
prising, in the Atlas, upwards of three 
thousand particular drawjngs. 

Division of the Work. 

“ The Description of Key is composed 
of three parts, which are distinguished by 
the following names :—1. Axtiquities. 9. 
Modera State. 3. Natural History. 

‘In the first two, the places are de- 
scribed according to their geographical 
position, in going from the south to the 
morth, from the Island of Phile to the 
Mediterranean, and from the east to the 


west, from Pelusium to Alexandria. Iu 
the Natural History, the mineralogy has 
even been arranged from the south to the 
worth. The other divisions are arranged 
according to the families. The Antiquitics 
comprise all the monuments anterior to 
the —— of Egypt by the Arabs; every 
thing that is os to that epoch 
is comprehended in the Modern Stute. 
* Each of these three parts bas several 
corresponding volumes of plates aud of 
text.” 
Of the Plates. 
“The first volume of Antiquitics com- 





merly French ambassador at our court, on 
his return to Paris in 1803, earried back 
several specimens, as the results produced 
ip engraving by Mr. Lowry'’s machine, 
Might not the sight of these have stimu- 
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rehends, independently of the Island of 

hila, all the country situated between 
the last cataract and the city of Thebes; 
namely, Syene, Elephantina, Ombos 
Selselch, Elethyia, Edfa, Esneh, and 
Erment. The second and third volumes 
are formed entirely of the antiquities of 
Thebes, and they comprise all the papyri, 
the paintings, and other subjects found in 
the sepulchral chambers. ‘The fourth and 
fifth volumes contain all the monuments 
of the places situated below Thebes; 
namely, Dendera, Abydus, Antaopolis, 
Hermopolis Magna, Antinoeé, Fayoum, 
Memphis, the grottoes, and the rest of the 
Heptanomid; Lower Egypt, Heliopolis, 
Canopus, Alexandria, and Taposiris, To 
these are added the collections of hiero- 
glyphics, inscriptions, medals, vases, sta- 
tues, and ether antiques. 

“The first volume of the Modein State, 
comprehends Upper and Middle Egypt; 
Cairo, and Lower Egypt ; and the isthmus 
of Suez and the environs. The second 
volume comprises Alexandria, the col- 
lection of arts and trades, that of costumes 
2nd portraits, that of vases, household 
furniture, and instruments ; lastly, that of 
inscriptions, coins, and medals. 

- The two volumes of Natural History 
are composed of the mammifere, the birds, 
aud the Gishes of the Nile, of the Red Sea, 
and of the Mediterranean; of the insects 
of Egypt and of Syria; of the vermes, 
mollusce, and roophites ; of the plauts ; and 
of tbe rocks, the simple minerals, and 
fossils of Egypt, and of the peninsula of 
Mount Sivai. 

“The plates are distributed for each 
men in the following order, which has 

een principally observed in regard to the 
Antiquities:—1,. General and topographi- 
cal plans. 9%, Particular plans of edifices, 
sections, and elevations. $. Details of ar- 
chitecture. 4. Bas-reliefs, paintings, sta- 
tues, orpaments, &c. 

“It has sometimes been thought neces- 
sary to add perspective views. 

“* Besides the finished evgravings, there 
are placed in the plates, details etched. 
There are also published etched plates 
of the astronomical monuments, indepen- 
dently of the finished engravings.” 

The Antiquities furnish four buodred 
and twenty plates, distributed in five 
volumes ; the Modern Slate, one hundred 
and seventy plates, in two volumes; and 
the Natural History, two hundred and 
fitty plates, in two volumes. The total 
number of plates is eight hundred and 
forty, forming nme volumes, exclusively of 
the Geographical Atlas, in fifty sheets, 
forming a separate section. 

Of the Text. 

“* The text is composed :— 

“1. Of an historical preface, and of an 
explanation of the plates ; forming a tenth 


volume 
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volume of the ae size as the engravings, 
is, large-atlas. 

x The object of this explanation of the 

plates is to facilitate the use of the Atlas, 

and the study of the subjects therein re- 

presented. It contains details which en- 

graving could not express ; here are indi- 

cated the ornamental parts which have 

been restored in the architectural draw. 

ings, and the motives for that restora- 

tion. 2. Of several volumes of descriptions , 
and of memoirs, divided iato three classes, 

corresponding to those of the plates, and 

distinguished, like them, by the title of 
Antiquities, Modern State, and Natural 

History. These volumes are all of the 

size of medium-folio, sa 

“The Descriptions of the cities, and of 
the monuments, form as many chapters as 
there are places described or represented, 
and are arranged in the same order as the 
plates, Their object is to make known the 
ancient and the present state of the places ; 
and this exposition is accompanied by 
historical and geographical remarks. 

“The Memoirs consist of researches and 
dissertations on general or particular sub- 
jects; such as the physical state of Egypt, 
the history and geography of the country, 
legislation and manners, religion, language, 
astronomy, arts, and agriculture, among 
the antient and modern Egyptians, ‘These 
memoirs are placed one after the other 
without any determined order, like the 
Academical Collections.” 

The work is published in three li 
vraisons. 

The first livraison, which appeared in 
1809, comprehends one hundred and 
seventy plates, namely :=1. The first vo- 
lume of Antiquities, composed of ninety- 
seven plates, which represent the mona- 
nents of Phila, &c. before enumerated. 
2. A half-volume of Modern State, com- 
posed of thirty-seven plates, subjects 
chosen in Upper and Lower Egypt, &c. 
3. A quarter-volume of Natural History, 
composed of thirty-one plates, consisting 
of birds, fishes, botany, and mineralogy. 

The text of the first livraison com- 
prelends:—1, A.volume containing the 
historical preface, the advertisement, and 
the explanation of the plates of antiquities, 
&c. 2. Descriptions of the monuments 
before designated, with memoirs on anti- 
quity, on the modern state, and on natural 
history, ‘The price in London of this first 
livraison is, on fine paper 501. on vellum 
paper 731, 

he second livraison, which appeared in 
1811, comprehends 270 plates. 


1. The second and third volumes of the 
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plates of Antiquities, entirely consecrated 
to the city of Thebes ; and containing the 

aintings, &c. already mentioned. 2 A 

alf-volume of plates of the Modern State, 
relative to Cairo and to Lower Egypt, 
&e. 3. A half-volume of plates of natural 
history. 4, The engraved frontispiece, 

The text of this second livraison con- 
tains the sequel of the descriptions of an- 
tiquities, and the sequel of the memoirs, 
with the explanation of the plates. The 
Loudon price of this second livraison is, on 
fine paper 75l. on vellum paper 1121. 

The third livraison, when complete, will 
contain 400 plates. 

1. The fourth volume of plates of Anti- 
quitics, containing the monuments of Den- 
dera, &c. before particularized, and the 
fifth and last volume comprehending the 
pyramids, the antiquities of Memphis, of 
Heliopolis, and of all the ancient cities 
of Lower Egypt, &c. 2. A volume of 
plates relative to the Afodern Stute, con- 
sisting of subjects taken in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, &c. 3. A volume and a 
quarter of plates of natural history. 

The text of this third livraison, when 
complete, will contain the remainder of 
the descriptions aud memoirs, with the 
explanation of the plates. 

The first section of this livraisen, which 
has just been published, is composed of 
the fourth volume of the Antiquities bee 
fore-mentioned, and contains sixty plates ; 
and of the sequel of the second volume of 
the Modern State, containing one hundred 
and thirteen plates. ‘The corresponding 
text consists of descriptions and memoirs. 

The price here of this first section of the 
third livraison is, on fine paper 63l.; on 
vellum paper 1001, 

The second section of this livraison wil} 
complete the work, 

This magnificent collection does infi- 
nite honour to all the parties concerned, 
and, as a national work, is certainly 
unique; for history never before pre- 
sented to admiration such gratifying 
results from the hitherto unusual asso» 
ciation of sciences, literature, arts, and 
arms. It isaffirmed, that Bonaparte, in 
the first instance, appropriated no less 
than a million of francs (circa, 41,6661. 
sterling) to forward its publication, and, 
to the last, fostered its progress. Since 
his fall, his successor, on the throne of 
France, has not failed to derive from it 
whatever merit he could, by flattering the 
national pride in continuing to grant the 
funds necessary for its completion, 
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LINES WRITTEN IN VIEW OF VINEGAR 


HILL ; 
By THOMAS FURLONG. _. 
WHen first in the days of my childhood 
1 wander’d 
O'er yonder rough rocks, that are frowning 
and bare, 
1 wept while I thought of the blood that was 
squander’d, 
In the last closing struggle for liberty there. 
I sigh’d while I heard of the lives that were 
wasted, 
For a light that just sparkled, and sunk on 
our shore, 
For a draught that but merely for a moment 
was tasted, 
Then fell from the lip to be tasted no more. 


Oh! Liberty, here there were men who beheld 
thee 
With a zeal that no symptom of danger 
could smother ; 
But here there were recreants who meanly 
repell’d thee, 
And bade thee go bless the abode of another. 
If thy friend stretch’d the sword o’er the scene 
ot his birth, 
Thy foe was as eager to be seen at his side ; 
If the blood of a freeman but flow’d on the 
earth, 
The veins of a slave still polluted the tide. 


So closely our good and our ill are united, 
‘That one grave may enclose both our pride 
and our shame; 
Here slumbers the soul that in Freedom de- 
lighted, 
Andthere is the clod that detested her name. 
On the dross of the latter let us carelessly 
tread, 
Let us bless in the former the bores of a 
brother; 
O'er the one let the tears of affection be shed, 


While the curses of hatred shall drop round 
the other. 


Now here do they rest, and yet Candor will. 


cry, 
Oh censure with caution, for both were to 
blame ; 
For each was deceiv’d by an ill judging eye, 
Though the object they sought for was 
nearly the same. : 
The one lov’d the ye//ow, the other the greez, 
The badge of a party, their bane and their 
boast ; 
They struggled, while a stranger just stepp’d 
*- in between, 
And the cause of their ill-fated country was 
lost. 
B. lton-strect, Dublin. 
°° This wiitter’s proposed sketches of the 
manners and customs of the peasantry, with 
remarks on the sen-ry, &c. &e. ta the neigh- 
beurhood of Vincgar-hi'l, will be acceptable, 
=e 
ODE TO ZEPHYR. 
( : ENTLFE Zehpyr, magic power, 
Wh pening round my leaty bower, 
Kest awhie thy sapid wing, 
Sell Me, strange, mysterious thing, 


What thou art, and whence arise 
All thy hollow-murmuring sighs ? 
Does my fancy guess aright, 

Art thou not a sylphid sprite, 

One of Heaven’s aerial minions ? 
Yes, thou art,—and ’tis thy pinions 
That, with fluttering fitful sway, 
Move the trembling air to play ; 
Borne on which thou float’st along, 
Warbling many a plaintive song. 

But, whate’er thy nature be, 

Or the murmurs breath’d by thee, 
This, at least, my heart can tell, 
Gentle breeze, l love thee well: 
Yes,—I love to hear thee play 
With the rustling leafy spray ; 
Yes,—I love to hear thee sweep 
O’er the distant billowy deep. 

Oh! I love to feel thy power 
Wakting sweets from every flower ; 
Or, when Summer’s heat oppressesy 
Breathing freshly thro’ my tresses, 
But whene’er thy sighs respire 
O’er the soft Aolian lyre, 
Swelling now in loudest numbers, 
Sinking now in mimic slumbers ; 
Then, indeed, my soul is thine; 
Zephyr! thou art then divine. 

Such the bounties you dispense, 
Gentle power, to charm the sense : 
And when these are number’d 0’ery 
Can I, can I, ask for more ? 

Yet another I request, 
Dearer far than all the rest— 
Haste away, my Rosa seek, 
Gently fan her blooming cheek ; 
‘1 hen, when thou hast stolen a kiss, 
W ait to me the balmy bliss; 
And as | its fragrance sip, 
Breathing o’er my thirsty lip, 
Let me think,—extatic pleasure, 
Rosa’s self bestows the treasure. E. W. 
— 
SONG OF LIBERTY. 
ATRIOTS rise! your country calls you, 
Arm’d with Freedom’s sword and shield, 
Fearless of what fate befals you, 

Obey her summons,—to the field ; 

To fight, —to fall,—but not to yield. 
Hark ! the trumpet sounds to strife ; 

Hark ! the war-horns’ echoes swell. 
Liberty ! arise to life, 

Tyrants tremble at your knell. 


See! around her banners swarming, 

Marshall’d by the murmuring drum, 
What collected numbers arming, 

Thick as ocean billows come ; 

A mighty tide of valour forming, 

With hearts of fire, with crests of foam : 
Impetuous course,—they come,—they come, 
To sweep usurpers from their throne. 

ee 
ANACREON, ODE XXVIII. 
(See Moore's 16.) 
OME thou, whose plastic hand beneath 
My mimic Venus seems to breathe, 
With all the fire of Rhodian art, 
Portray the charmer of my heart; 


ee . 
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Her beauties hear, and let me see 
The darling girl that’s far from me. 
First paint her jetty locks divine, 
That court the breeze in silky twine ; 
And, if your rich and mellow hues 
Can aught of breathing balm diffuse, 
Oh! let each spicy lock of hair 
With perfumes scent the purpled air, 
Where shadowy curls luxuriant play 
Upon her brow of snowy ray 5 
Let purest iv’ry’s polish bright 
Supply her forehead’s spotless white ; 
Let her sweet eyebrows then be made, 
Two arching lines in jet array’d, 
And blend th’ extremes with lordly art, 
Nor let them join, nor let them part, 
That piercing eyes may scarce decide, 
Whether ihey mingle or divide. 
And now to form each rolling eye, 
Where smiling Loves in ambush lie 5 ‘ 
Let them diffuse that azure beam, 
With which Bellona’s glances stream, 
And float, and languish, and desire, 
Like Venus’ melting eyes of fire. 
Soft white and glowing red confuse; 
To catch her cheeks’ etherial hues, 
Such mingling tints as roses show, 
Immured in milk or virgin snow. 
Then on her lip of crimson swell 
Let fair Persuasion fondly dwell, 
Where rapturous kisses sport and rove, 
And fire the melting heart to love, 
Beneath her chin of softness deck 
With airy charms her marble neck, 
While all that’s heavenly, all that’s sweet, 
In the voluptuous bosom meet. 
Now let the robe that round her swims 
Lightly o’ershade her peeping limbs, 
Some charm must pierce the lucid vest, 
That Fancy’s quiil may sketch the rest. 
Enough! what farther can I seek ? 
It breathes,—it moves,—it seems to speak. 
Clonmell, D. H. 
ee oes 
‘ SONNET. 
STILL is the last faint song of ling’ring day, 
And o’er the hill, and dale, and gliding 
Stream, 


Slow moves the form of dusky-visag’d 
Night, 
— Cynthia, seated on her throne of 
_ light, 
Flings o’er the sleeping earth her silent beam, 
And draws the heavens beneath her peaceful 
Sway. 


Hail, hour of calm! sacred to solemn thought, 
And musings of the pure immortal mind ; 
Musings from holy Meditation caught, 
That range the eternal regions unconfin’d. 


Hail, Hour of Calm! the secret sorrowing 
breast 
Thy influence owns, and feels a soft relief; 
Touch’d by thy charm the passions sink to 
rest, 
And joy serene relieves the reign of grief, 
JUVENIS. 
—_— 
SONNET BY PETRARCH, WHEN ABSENT 
FROM LAURA. 


YyéF hours of pensiveness, how fair ye seem, 
When kind ye bring that much-lov’d 
form to view; 
Mild " the opening glance of Cynthia’s 
eam, 
With eyes of heavenly modest-tinted blue ; 
With locks that shame the morn’s rich 
orient hue, - 
Down her fair neck in clustering wreaths 
entwin’d ; 
With look of elegance that speaks the mind, 
Sweeter than poet’s pencil ever drew ! 
And oh those lips, chaste ripening rose-buds, 
—to0, 
Her cheeks, to which the pink’s wild blush is 
given ; 
That bosom, throne of every virtue true ; 
That voice, whose harmony seems stol’n from 
Heaven. 
Yes, pensive hours, ye cheer this heart 
awhile, . 
Like sunbeams glittering round some dark 
fall’n pile. 
ENoRT SMITH. 
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To Mr. Dantet Towers Suears, of 
Fleet Market, Copperesmith; for a 
Machine for the cooling of Liquids, 
aud which may be applied to the Con- 
densation of Vapour, and may be of 
great Utility wm the condensing of 
Spirits in the Process of Distillation, 
and cooling Worls, Beer, and other 
Liquids. 

HIS invention consists of connects 

ing and associating together a 
number of distinct or separate shallow 
or flat vessels or chambers, (the size or 
form of the materials of which they are 
composed is not material, provided they 
are suited for, and capable of holding 

Yapow or fluid,) cach distinct or separate 


vessel or chamber having one or more 
in-lec and out-let for the passage of such 
fluid or vapour as may be required to 
pass in or out of such vessel or chamber. 
In the construction of such vessels, and 
connecting and fixing them together, 
Mr. S. employs any of the common well- 
knowu methods of uniting or connecting 
bodies together, by which vapours or 
fluids may be held oy contained. When 
any nuinber of such vessels are con- 
nected and united together, (and he does 
not recommend less than six, nor more 
than forty vessels, although less or more 
may do,) they then assume the character 
of a machine for the purpose of cooling 
fluids or coudensivg vapours. And, al- 

though 
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though these vessels are thus associated, 
and although there are distinct in-lets 
and ont-lets in each vessel, yet they are 
so placed that the out-let of one vessel 
becomes the means of feeding or supply- 
ing the in-let of the alternate or next 
vessel but one, into and through which 
the fluid or vapour is to pass. Ina 
machine that is composed of six of 
these vessels, for the cooling of the 
fluid or for the condensing of a vapour, 
there will be three of the vessels to be 
occupied with cold water, and three to 
be occupied with vapour or wort, as may 
be required; and those six vessels will 
be placed in an alternate situation with 
each other, while the machine of forty 
vessels will have twenty for water and 
twenty for vapour or wort. 

It is necessary that the yessels for 
holding cold water must have their inlet 
and outlet passages, by which a cou- 
sistent current of water is kept up, and 
made to pass from watcr-vessel to water- 
vessel, compelling every particle ef 
water in its journey through the machine 
to pass in and out of every water-vessel, 
of which a machine is composed, until 
the water makes its ultimate and fiial 
escape from the machine: and the ves- 
sels that are to be oecupied with vapour 
er wort must also have their in-let and 
out-let passages, and the fuids must be 
made to pass in tue same manner, and in 
the same order, in and out of the vapour 
or wort vessels, as the water is made to 
pass in the vessels assigned for its 
journey, except that I would recom. 
mend that the water and the vapour, or 
wort, should be made to pass in oppo- 
site directions. A machine thus consti- 
tuted, under a variety of modilications 
and proportions, (It being susceptible of 
a variety of modifications as to size, 
fourm, materials, and modes of uniting.) 
will furnish the means of cooling fluids, 
and of condensing vapours, with a 
facility and effect not hitherto accom- 
plished by any of the implements in 
use for cooling Huids or condeusing 
vapours. 

To James TkKIN, of William-street, Sur- 
rey, Machinist; for an Improved 
Method or Methods of coustructing or 
manufacturing Etre or Furnace Bara, 
or Gratings. 

This method of constructing the 
bar or grating, consists in leaving 
a channel or passage through each bar 
Jongitudinally, so that water or any 
ether fluid may be passed through, in 
odes to khcep the grating cool, and this 
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may be done as follows. In the first 
place, by connecting the several bars of 
the grating together, which may best be 
done by casting it of iron, in one piece, 
joined at the ends, and having open 
spaces between tie bars for the admis- 
sion of the air. 

And in the second place, in forming a 
holiow cavity, passage, conveyance, or 
channel, which—entering at one end of 
the bars of the grating, and being con- 
tinued through the body of each several 
bar, turning for this purpose at the ends 
of the grating, where the bars are united, 
—finishes or ends at another opening. 
The channel thus formed through the 
grating is for the conveyance of a ecur- 
rent of water, or other fluid, whieh may 
be brought from any convenient reser- 
voir (it being necessary only, that it be 
sufficiently elevated to enable the water 
or other fluid to foree its way through the 
grating,) by means of a tube made of 
copper, lead, iron, or other material, to 
be attached to one of the upenings, while 
another tube, fixed to the other, will 
carry of the water or other fluid that has 
passed through the grating. 

‘The success of this improvement de- 
pending en the circumstance of the 
channel in the grating being constantly 
filled with water or other fluid, it is not 
necessary that the stream be always re- 
conducted juto the vessel from whence it 
came: where water is abundant, it may 
be suffered to go to waste, or, where hot 
water is useful, it may be conveyed away 
and applied. It is immaterial what 
shape the holes or passage through the 
bars are made, also of what metal or 
material the grating is made, provided 
it be fit for the purpose. This must 
be left to the judginent of the manufac 
turer, 

The benefits arising from this inven- 
lion are very important: first, the grating 
is so preserved by it that an intense fire 
Will not cause it to burn or to bend, or 
even to become red; secondly, it pre- 
vents the clinkers from adhering to the 
yrating; thirdly it opposes the escape 
into the ash-pit of the heat which ought 
to ascend; and, fourthly, a constant 
supply of hot water is provided to be 
used, or not used, as occasion may 
require, 

- Pa 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS; and we carnestiy 
solicit the Patentees to favour us with 
copies or extracts of their Specifications. 

T. Jones, of Bradford-street, Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, iron-founder, and C. 
Piruey, of Birmingham, refiner ; for an 
Improvement 
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improvement to blast engines and steam- 
engines.—May 7; 1818. ; 

Wa. Busu, jun. of Bermondsey, engi- 
neer; for an improvement in drying and 
preparing of malt, wheat, and other grain. 
—May 5- 

wv. BENsAMIN, of Plymouth-dock, De- 
yonshire, umbrella-manufacturer; for a 
composition, varying in colour, for the 
urpose of rendering canvas, linen, and 
cloth durable, pliable, free from cracking, 
and water-proof; and also for preserving 
every description of wood from wind or 
weather.—May 5. 

T. Topp, of Swansea, Glamorganshire, 
organ-builder; fer certain improvements 
in rolling of iron, and making wire, nails, 
brads, and screws.—May 7. 

Wa. Cuurcn, of Turner-street, Com- 
mercial-road; for certain improvements 
in the machinery for making nails and 
spikee of various forms and dimensions, 
and also wire and screws of iron, cop- 
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per, brass, or any other suitable metal.—- 
May 7. 

H.C. Jennines, of Carburton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, St. Mary-le-bone, esq. ; for 
an improvement in the mariner’s Compass. 
-——May 7. 

R. Eccues, of Edinburgh, esq. ; for cer- 
tain improvements is the masts, sails, and 
rigging of ships or sailing vessels.—< 
May 9. 

T. B. Mitnes, of Lenton, Nottingham- 
shire, bleacher ; for certain improvements 
on machinery for the finishing of cotton, 
angola, and lamb’s-wool stockings.— 
May 19. 

M, St. LEGER, of St. Giles’s, Camber- 
well, Surrey, gentleman ; for an improved 
method of making lime.—May 19. 

T. Hirts, of Bromley, merchant, and 
Urian Happock, of the City-terrace, 
City-road, chemist ; for an improvement 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid.— 
May 19. 
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Astronomical observations and experi- 
ments, selected for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the relative distances of clusters 
of stars, and of investigating how far 
the power of our telescopes may be 
expected to reach into space, when 
directed to ambiguous celestial objects ; 
by Sin Witttam HerscuHeiz, Ans. 
Guelp, LL.D. F.R.S. 

N my last paper on the local arrange- 

meut of the celestial bodies in space, 

I have shown how, by an equalization of 

the light of stars of different brightness, 

we may ascertain their relative distances 
from the observer, in the direction of the 
line in which they are seen; and from 
this equalization, a method of turning 
the space-penetrating power of a tele- 
scope Into a gradually increasing series 
of gaging powers has been deduced, by 

Which means the profundity in space, of 

every object consisting of stars, can be 

ascertained, as far as the light of the in- 
strument which is used upon this occa- 

8100 Will reach, 

In order to represent the profundity 
of celestial objects in space, I shall have 
recourse to the construction of an astro- 
Homical globe, on the surface of which 
the situations of the heavenly bodies are 
pointed out to us in the given two di- 
mensions of right ascension and polar 

stance ; but, as their distance from an 
cye placed in the centre of the globe 
pr be expressed by their situation 
the e surface, I shall endeavour to show 

t this deficiency may be artificially 


supplied in a _ representing such a 


globe, by the addition of lines that are 
of a length which is proportional to the 
diameter of it. 

it has been shown in my last paper, 
that all the stars which may be seen in 
the clearest nights, are probably con- 
tained within a globular space, of which 
the radius does not exceed the 12th 
order of distances ; I shall, therefore, sup- 
pose the circle ¢ in the centre of the 
figure* to represent a celestial globe, 
containing all the stars that are generally 
marked on its surface; their arrange- 
ment within this globular space, how- 
ever, must be supposed to be according 
to their order of distances, the stars of 
the first order being placed nearest the 
centre, and those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
&e. gradually farther off; but they must 
all be placed in their well ascertained 
directions, so that a line from the centre 
drawn through any one of them may 
come to the surface at the place where 
its situation is marked. 

According to this assumption it fol- 
lows, that all those celestial objects 
which are farther than the 12th order of 
distances from the centre, must be re- 
presented as being at the outside of the 
globular space; but, as our cclestial 
elobes represent not only the situation 





* This cut contains but a TuiRp of the 
space represented in the plate in the 
Transactions ; but it is sufficient to shew 
the natnre of Sir William’s principle, and 


its application te a considerable number 
of stars. 
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of the stars of the heavens, but give us 
also many additional objects, such as 
clusters of stars, nebula, and the milky 
way, it is evident that the point where 
the line of sight, from the centre to any 
one of these distant objects, leaves the 
surface of the globular space, is ascer- 


\ 





In my last paper I have drawn the 
attention of astronomers to the condition 
of the milky way, as being the most 
brilliant, and beyond all comparison 
the most extensive sidereal system ; ad 
have also shown that the globular space 
containing allour visible stars, is situated 
withinits compass ; L shail therefore now 
make the plane of it the principal dimen- 
sion of my figure; then if the line a b 
represent this plane, a perpendicular 
drawn from the centre ¢ of tie figure to 
d and to e, will be directed towards the 
north and south poles of it, and the situ- 
ation of the globular space in the figure 
will be like that of a celestial globe 
adjusted to the latitude of thirty degrees, 
having the milky way in the horizon, the 
190th degree of mgt avseensivn in the 
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tained; and, since any celestial object 
not inserted on our globes, of which the 
right ascension and polar distance are 
riven, may be easily added, the position 
of the visual ray directed to such an 
object will thereby also be determined, 














meridian, and the sixtieth degree of 
north polar distance in the zenith. 

From this description of the arrange- 
ment of the stars within the globular 
space, and its situation in the plane of 
the milky way, it is evident that, having 
already an expression for the nosition of 
a celestial object in two dimcusions, the 
addition of the third, which is its pro- 
fundity or central distance, may be 
represented by a line of a length that is 
proportional to the diameter of the glo- 
hular space; and, if this line be a con- 
tinuation of the direction in which the 
object is seen from the centre, its termi- 
nation will show the real place of the 
object, and point out its situation with 


respect to the great sidereal stratum of 
the milky way, 
The 
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The following table is the result of a 
sct of calculations made for the purpose 
of obtaining the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars. : 
Clusters of Stars taken from the Connots- 
sance des Tems. 

Profundity. Elevation. 
QeeveeeQ43. 0090 935° gy! Ss. 
BrecceeD4Zeeeeee73 29 N. 
KeeveseD43-ceeee4h 36 N. 

4NececesDQ4Soveeee92 11 N. 
Lleceeeed{dbeooeee 3 10 Sz 
1QeeveeelbGeoeese95 26 N. 
ASseeseeP45cceeeed? 19 N, 
peeves eDhFoeeeee 9G 38 SS. 
ZO ceeeeeStdeveeesd? 26 S. 
BpeeveeeStA4oceeee9Q 95 SS, 
Bhececeedggecceeed3 48 S, 
St cccceGdbeccose § 19 BM. 
Hoover eeUdZeeeeee77 58 N 
G7+- 888 1ddeceeee3t 44 N 
Gee ceeeS4decceee54 19 N 
PleceeesD4Zeoeeee | 40 S§ 
PDPeece se P43 cceee32? 58 S 
ThvceceeP4Zroceeed3 53 S, 
TQeeveseGhdoneeeeYQ 95 S 
Q2resceeDSeeveee35 33 N. 

Sir William’s table contains double the 

number, and extends to a profundity of 

950 and 980! 

The first column points out the class 
and number, where the clusters taken 
from my catalogues are to be found, 

The second column contains the dis- 
tance of the same cluster from an cye 
placed in the centre of the globular 
space, the profundity of which is 243, 
as determined by the observations that 
have been given. 

The third column gives the angle of 
elevation of the cluster, which in the 
present instance is 76° 58’ above the 
horthern plane of the milky way. 

The profundity of the cluster, as_has 
already been noticed, is expressed by the 
continuation of the line of elevation to 
243, such parts as the radius of the 
globular space contains 12; and it 
may not be amiss, by way of assisting 
our conception of the vast distance of the 
situation at which this cluster is placed, 
to state, that, ifa line directed to it were 
added to an eighteen-inch globe, sup- 
Posed to contain all the visible stars of 
the heavens, its length to express this 
distance would be above fifteen feet. 

When the nature or construction of a 
cerstial ohjcet is called ambiguous, this 
expression nay be locked upon as refer- 
nie either to the eye of the observer, or 
to the telescope by which it has been 
examined 
. it cluster of stars in a very small 
i te appear like a star with 

“VC 8 tarsey diameter than stars of the 

Monty Mae, No, 322. 
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sanie size generally have, we shall cer- 
tainly be authorized to conclude, that 
an object scen in a larger and more per- 
feci telescope as a star with rather a 
larger diameter, is also an ambiguous 
object, and might possibly be proved to 
be a cluster of stars, had we @ superior 
instrument by which we could €xamine 
its nature and construction. 

- This seems to throw some light upon 
a species of objects called stellar 
nebulez, one hundred and forty of which 
have been inserted fi my catalogues. 
For, as it bas just been mentioned that a 
ten-feet telescope may become a finder 
to-a twenty-fect one, the twenty-fect 
telescope itself will be but a finder to 
objects that are so far out of its reach as 
not to appear otherwise than ambiguous ; 
nay, the forty-feet telescope, when it is 
but just powerful enough to show the ex- 
istence of an object which decidedly 
differs from the appearance of a star, 
may then truly be called a finder. 

Celestial objects can only be said to 
remain ambiguous, when the telescopes 
that have been directed to them leave it 
undetermined whether they are com- 


posed of stars or of nebulous matter. 


In ten observations the gages applied 
to the milky way were found to be ar- 
rested in their progress by the extreme 
sinaliness and faintness of the stars ; this 
can, however, leave no doubt of the pro- 
gressive extent of the starry regions ; for, 
when in one of the observations a faint 
nebulosity was suspected, the applica- 
tion of a higher magnifying power 
evinced, that the doubtful appearance 
was owing to an intermixture of many 
stars that were too minute to be dis- 
tinctly perceived with the lower power; 
hence we may conclude, that when our 
gages will no longer resolve the milky 
way into stars, it is not because its 
natme is ambiguous, but because it is 


fathomless. 


In the depth of the celestial regions, 
we have hitherto only been acquainted 
with two different principles,—the nebu- 
lous and the sidereal. ‘The light of the 
nebulous matter is comparatively very 
faint, and, except in a few instances, 
invisible to the eye. Itis also ingeneral 
widely diffused over a great expanse of 
space, in which, by an increase of faint- 
ness, it generally escapes the sight: the 
light of stars, on the contrary, iscompara- 
tively very brilliant, and confined to a 
small point, except when many of them 
are collected together in clusters, when 
their united lustre sometimes takes up a 
considerable number of minutes of 

J space ; 
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space ; but in this case the stars of them 
may be scen in our telescopes ; and by 
the observations that have been given, 
it appears that when they are viewed 
with instruments gradually inferior to 
those which prove them to be clusters of 
stars, their diameters, scen with less 
light and a smaller magnilying power, 
are generally contracted ; a globular 
cluster is reduced to a cometic appear- 
ance; to an ill-defined star surrounded 
by nebulosity, and to a mere small star 
with rather a lar@er diameter than stars 
of the same size genérally have. In 
consequence of these considerations, it 
seems to be highly probable that some of 
he cometic, many of the planetary, and 
a considerable number of the stellar 
nebula, are clusters of stars in disguise, 
on account of their being so deeply im- 
mersed in space, that none of the gaging 
powers of our telescopes have hitherto 
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space may probebly not exceed the 
900th order. 

The method of equalising the light of 
stars on Which the gaging power of tele- 
scopes has been established, may also be 
applied to give us an estimate of the : 
extentof their power to reach ambiguous ‘ 
celestial objects. 

When the united light of a cluster of 
stars is visible to the eye, there will then 
be a certain maximum of distance to 
which the same cluster might be re- 
moved, so as still to remain visible ina 
telescope of a given space-penetrating 
power ; and, if the distance of this cluster 
can be ascertained by the gaging power 
of any instrament that will jast show 
the stars of it, the order of the profundity, 
at which the cluster could still be seen 
as an ambiguons object, may be ascer- % 
tained by the space- penetrating power a 
of the telescope through which it 1s ob- 














been able toreach them. ‘The distance served, But as the aggregate bright- % 
of objcets of the same appearanees, but ness of the stars depends entirely ou their % 
which are of a nebulous origin, on the sumber and arrangement, this method * 
contrary, must be so much Jess than that can only be,used with clusters of stars 3) 
of the furmer, that their profundity in’ that have been actually observed. i 
NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JANUARY; 3 

With an HisToRIcAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. | 

— 3 

9° Authors or Publishers, desirous of secing an early notice of their works, ae * 
requested to transmit copies before the \sth of the month. Y 

—ga— 4 

Mr. Rosert Owen, whose persever- dom ; it has, during a whole century, prose- 4 
ance is highly commendable, and whose cuted them by inadequate penal laws and rs 
abours cannot fail to be useful, by draw- Impotent forms; it has at length been » 
ng attention to the state of the poor, compelled to abandon the field to them, 5 
has collected some tracts relative to his 24 if it still subsist, it is because it has i 
new view of socicty. Among them he maintained itself, not by, but in spite of, ¥ 


has re-printed Beller’s ** Proposals for 
raising a college of industry of all useful 
trades and husbandry, with profit for 
the rich; a plentiful living for the poor, 
and a good education for youth, which 
will be advantage to the government, 
by the increase of the people and their 
riches.—1696." ‘This tract subtracts 
from Mr. Owen the merit of originality, 
while it confers op his plans the recom- 
mendation of long standing, 

M. Genrz, a favourite with the allied 
soV\ ereigus, and their secretary at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, has published a pamphiet at 
Vienna, which has been translated and 
re-published in’ London, containing, 
among Other equally extraordinary doc- 
trines, the following strictures on the 
state of the press of this country: 

“The constitution 





produced the free- 


a th) of the pres - | ‘ t if i not « 
" t} and 


uses thy 7 











the degenerate liberty of the press. But 3 
why should a question of this kind be s 
driven to its utmost extremity? . Why 
calculate how large a dose of corrupting 
aud destroying matter a state may receive y 
without accomplishing its destruction ? 
If the licentiousness of the press do not 
actually threaten the existence of England, 
iS it no evil to poison all the sources, both 
public and private, of her moral life? The 
disorganizing principles which the periodi- 
cal pamphletecrs, particularly those of the 
common order, instil into the lower classes 
of the people, are truly alarming in their 
nature ; but still more a!arming when it is 
considered that the men who promulgate 
them exercise an unbounded control over 
the opinion of millions of yeaders, who 
Cannot procure the antidote of better 
Writinys, ‘These perfidious demagogues 
santly address the peonle in declama- 
tions on violated rights. delnded hopes, and 
y sufferings. very 
Wied may fail heavy on indi. 
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viduals every accidental difficulty, every 
incosvenience produced by the change of 
tines and circumstances, is represented as 
tie immediate effect of the incapability, 
selfishness, and culpable blundering of the 


administration. The most criminal and 
absurd designs are imputed to the minis- 
ters ; and, lest the oppressed should delay 
to seek redress at their own hands, the 
future is painted to them in blacker 
colours than the present; thus a thick 
clond of dejection, bitterness, and discon- 
tent is spread over the tation; men’s 
minds are filled with hostile aversions and 
gloomy anxieties; and the poor man is at 
last deprived of comfort, checriuliness, and 
all enjoyment of life. Every feeling of 
satisfaction and security, and of confidence 
in the government, the tranquil and wil- 
ling obedience of the people, their steady 
resignation nuder unavoidable sacrifices, 
and all the fruits and ornaments of a good 
constitution are falsified, perverted, and 
discouraged by the harpy hands of these 
iniquitous scribblers. ‘That neither the 
intellectual nor moral cuilivation of the 
people can prosper in such a state of po- 
litical corruption is self-evident.” 

The only abuse of the press in Lingland 
arises from the policy of judges, who 
frequently seck, by every means, to 
baffle individuals in their attempts to 
obtain redress for private libels, for the 
purpose of confounding the free use of 
the press on legitimate public objects, 
with its abuses on private subjects, and 
rendering it gencrally olnoxious. ‘This 
is the only just ground of objection to 
the liberty of the press in England ; but 
ithas no connection with its legitimate 
use in animadverting on the public con- 
duct of public men, and in advocating the 
truth on ail subjects of public interest. 
M. Gentz is one of those base, though 
adroit sycophants of power, who hopes, 
by the aid of special pleading, misre- 
presentation, aud sophistry, to turn 
from its natural course that current of 
reason Which happily threatens all usur- 
pations and abuses of power in every 
part of Europe. He is, as an author, 
playing the part of Gifford, Croker, and 
Southey, in England; and has under- 
taken to conduct a court review in 
Germany, on the plan of that infamous 
Quarterly Review, which disyraces the 
press of London, and insults the pria- 
ciples of the English nation. 

Mr. Z. Jackson has printed, in an* 
octavo volume, a series of most inge- 
nous criticisms, under the title of, 
Shakspeare’s Genius Justified; it con- 
wore restorations and illustrations of 
Pi. undred passages in Shakspeare’s 

“ys, Which have afforded avuudaut 
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scope for critical animadversion, and 
hitherto held at defiance the penetra- 
tion of all Shakspeare’s commentators, 
Having already presented our readers 
with several specimens of the success of 
Mr. Jackson’s critical powers, we need 
not add any further commendation of 
his enlarged worth. 

Dr. CHaRLes MACLEAN, a gentleman 
whose name is respectably known to the 
medical public, as a teacher and writer, 
has published a very useful practical 
volume on the treatment of fevers, di 
sentery, hepatitis, and plain, as satel 
according to the doctrine of excitation. 
The volume consists of a series of cases, 
which have occurred within the practice 
of the author and those of Dr. William 
Yates, Dr. James Robertson, Mr. Syme, 
Mr. Crout, and Dr. William Dick. 
The volume cannot fail to be highly 
useful to students, to active practi- 
tioners, and to non-medical Europeans, 
residing in hot climates, 

Mr. ELviston’s Letters to the Lord 
Chamberlain, in reply to the claims of 
Drury- Lane and Covent-Garden, consti- 
tute one of the most spirited productions 
Which has, at any time, issued from the 
press on the state of the drama, and 
will always form a portion of dramatic 
history. The following passage ‘ably 
sets forth the disgraceful compromise 
which has taken place between the 
managers of the two national theatres, 
and the great and small vulgar:— 

“The real truth, my lord, is, that, instead 
of complaining that the Olympic and Sans 
Parcil theatres “have become theatres 
for the performance of the regular drama,” 
they should have told your lordship that 
the patent theatres have become theatres 
for the display of the irregular drama: 
that the encroachment was, in truth, com. 
mitted by the patent theatres on the minor 
theatres ; and not by the minor theatres on 
the patent theatres; and that it was, in 
the rage of engrossing the whole store of 
stage exhibition, from the deepest pathos 
of tragedy to the highest flights of tight- 
rope dancing, from the amblings of the 
poet to the amblings of the riding-house, 
from the splendid illusions of the seene- 
painter to the sloppings of the stage with 
“real water,” from the attic playfulness 
of “ Congreve,” to the more congenial 
playfulness of “ Pass m Boots,” that the 
memorialists, had, on this occasion, re- 
solved to call in question your lordship’s 
good conduct and good sense ; to ask your 
lordship to nullify, and to stultify, your 
own acts: to beat down, altogether, if they 
could, their neighbours’ fences ; and, at 
anv rate, to try to strip those neighbours 
of the slight descriptions of attraction the y 
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possess ; which, homely as they are, are 
not too homely to be an object of jealousy 
and emulation, to the self-called “ sup- 
porters” and dispensers of “ the dignities 
of the national drama !” 

The strictures on a late article in the 
Edinburgh Review, on the state of 
parties, which were extensively read 
in DRakarv’s Stamford paper, have 
been re-printed in a pamphlet. We 
agree with the writer that the Whigs, 
as a party, ought to be abandoned, and 
that a new denomination of the friends 
of reform is necessary to give consis- 
tency to their operations. The public 
appear to be exhausted by the jargon 
of parties; and, as parliamentary reform 
appears to be the swmmum bonum of 
politics, it appears to us that the generic 
name of every honest politician, ought 
to be that of * parliamentary reformer.”* 

Grorce Carr, esq. has appeared as 
a political moderator in a treatise en- 
titled, Rational Reform on Constitu- 
tional Principles; the object of which 
is to prove, by special pleading, that 
very little, if any reform, is necessary. 
Mr. Carr employs so many words ina 
heavy legal style, and qualifies his con- 
clusions by so many doubts and pro- 
visos, that we confess we are at a loss 
to discover the extent of his principles ; 
but we conceive there is no danger of 
their becoming very popular. At the 
same time, as the work Of a lawyer, it 
assembles many valuable facts, and may 
be useful to scdulous political enquirers, 

Miss Iivrron, whose literary pro- 
ductions have frequently extorted our 
warm recommendation, has compiled a 
General ‘Tour through Africa, from the 
works of the various Europeans who 
have visited that interesting quarter of 
the world. Her accuracy and taste are 
visible in every page, and, as the objects 
described are of the highest interest, we 
conceive there are few volumes in the 
language which lay claim to more uni- 
versal reading. It unites the vivacity 
and variety of a novel with the most 
agreeable features of philosophical en- 
quiry. 


* A definition of political parties has 
been suggested in the lectures of Mr, 
THELWALL, which points at the source 
of the divisions which have existed in 
English society for nearly eight centuries. 
He suggests, that the friends of civil 
liberty ought to be denominated the Saxon 
party, and its enemies the Norman party ; 
as indicating at once the sufferers, aud the 
Bsurpers aud Oppressors. 


Critical Notices of New Books. 
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Dr. Bostock, late of Liverpool, bu¢ 
now of London, has published a per. 
spicacious account of the Science of 
Galvanism, a work which has long bee, 
a desideratum. Dr. B. gives a pre- 
ference to the chemical hypothesis, and 
draws the following conclusions:— 

“The chemical differs very essentially 
from the electrical hypothesis with respect 
to the supposed state of the contiguous 
metals; the electrical ;supposes that they 
can have different states of electricity 
while they are in contact; the chemical 
takes it for granted, that, while they are 
in contact, their electrical states must be 
similar. ‘The chemical hypothesis satisfac- 
torily explains all the facts that have been 
observed, respecting the necessity of oxy- 
gen for the action of the apparatus ; it ex- 
plains the reason why the metals must 
differ in their degree of oxidability, and 
why the fluid must be one that will act 
differently upon the two metals, The 
facts that have been noticed respecting the 
different effects of the interposed tiuids 
may be explained by referring to three 
circumstances, which all coincide with the 
chemical hypothesis, but which seem to 
have no relation to any electrical action : 
1. That the fluid acts only upon one of the 
metals; 2, That the surface of one of the 
metals is Oxidated with a certain degree 
of rapidity : 3. That the oxide is removed 
so as to present a fresh surface to the 
fluid. If acids be employed, those are 


the best that dissolve the oxide; or if 


neutral salts, those which form triple com- 
pounds with the oxide which is produced. 
The chemical hypothesis affords a plausible 
method of accounting for the different 
effects of the apparatus, whether we use 
large or small plates: for it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the electricity will 
become more intense or concentrated at 
every successive transmission through a 
new oxidating surface, while its absolute 
quantity will depend upon the amount of 
oxide that is formed. 

It will be perceived, that much dis- 
cordance of opinion still exists upon the 
subject, and that some strong objections 
attach to every hypothesis which has yet 
been proposed. The most important 
points to ascertain are, the difference be- 
tween electricity, as excited by the fric- 
tion of the common machine, and that 
modification of it which is strictly called 
galvanism. For this purpose, the nature 
of electric intensity should be further in- 
vestigated ; for it would appear that, if we 
were able to attach a more precise idea to 
this term, a considerable insight would be 
Sained into the cause of this difference. 
Experiments somewhat similar to those of 
De Luc should be prosecuted, in which the 
electrical and chemical effects of the pile 
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are separated from each other, and a more 
accurate measure of the proper galvanic 
power should, if possible, be obtained, 
than any of which we are now possessed. 
The conducting power of the fluids con- 
cerned in the galvanic apparatus should 
be carefully examined, and the relation of 
their chemical action to their conducting 
power should be ascertained.” 

Harvest, a poem, by CHARLOTTE 
CaroLine RICHARDSON, althongh has- 
tily written and disfigured by many 
blemishes, not only in style but in gram. 
mar, is not without considerable merit. 
The authoress evinces taste and feeling 
in her delineation of the rural festival, 
which is the subject of her poem. ‘The 
style is of that level, unambitious order, 
which too frequently degenerates into 
common place, but possesses, never- 
theless, in some parts, great simplicity 
and nature. Some of the smaller poems 
are very pleasing. ‘ 

Newgate, and other poems, by the 
Rev. Dr. HALLORAN, cannot fail to 
excite a considerable sensation in favour 
of their unfortunate author. It is not 
for us at present to canvass the justice 
of Dr. H.’s sentence ; but we can assure 
our readers, that the person wio is thus 
lost to his country is # nan of taste and 
genius, and displays in the pamphlet 
before us much of the true poet. “ ‘The 
secrets of the prison-house” he has 
painted with striking and frightful 
fidelity, and occasionally with touches 
of genuine pathos. The testimonials 
subjoined, as to the character of the 
author, are numerous, and uncommonly 
creditable. 

A collection of documents has been 
re-published in London, on the refor- 
mation of the Catholic church in Ger- 
many, particularly in Baden and Bavaria. 
Of course, we rejoice-in the prospects 
of mental emancipation, which the facts 
disclose—We hope that the recent 
death of the Grand Duke of Baden 
will produce no change in the policy of 
that court. 

Mr. IskacL Wors.ey having preached 
an eloquent sermon at Plymouth, on the 
death of Sir Samuel Romilly, has pub- 
lished the same for the gratification of 
the Christian and literary world. 

he romance of M. Lourpoveix, 
called Charenton, or Follies of the Age, 
as been translated with great spirit. 
san exhibition of the errors and foibles 
of which mankind are the unavoidable 
ants, it may be read with some of 


€ works of i 
Swift 8 of Voltaire and of our own 
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ARTS. 


COMPENDIUM of the Theory and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting, 
illustrated by the teehnical terms in art ; 
with practical observations on the essential 
lines, and the forms connected with them ; 
by R. Dagley. 4to. with plates, 10s, 6d. 
The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. No. XIi. - 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
for 1819, with Silhouette Portraits. 
8v0. 15s. 

Biographical Conversations on Cele- 
brated Travellers ; comprehending distinct 
Narratives of their personal adventures ; 


by the Rev. Wm. Bingley, M.A, F.L.S. | 


6s. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

Medical Botany, or the History of the 
Plants in the Materia Medica of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharma- 
copeeias ; together with a description of 
such other plants which possess medicinal 
properties. No. J. 3s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, 
from the Theatves-Royal of Drury-lane 
and Covent Garden; with Mr, Ellistow’s 
Reply. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of the English Language, 
containing a complete summary of its 
rules, with an elucidation of the general 
principles of elegant and correct diction ; 
accompanied with critical and explana- 
tory notes, questions tor examination, and 
appropriate exercises; by John Grant, 
A.M. 6s. 


A Latin Vocabulary, on a new plan ; by 
T. Mercer, 1s. 


Little Lessons for Little Folks; by M. 
Belson, 2s, 6d. 

The Alchemist. 2s. 6d. 

The Winter Scene, to amuse and in- 
struct the rising generation; by M. H. 
1s. 6d. 

The National Spelling-Book, or Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; 
divided and accented agreeably to the 
approved methods of Walker, Jones, and 
Sheridan; by B. Tabart. 1s. 6d. 

Infantine Stories: consisting of words 
of one, two, and three syllables; by Mrs. 
Fenwick ; embellished with engravings, 
fitteenth edition, 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY, 

Facts and Observations towards form- 
ing a New Theory of the Earth; by Wil- 
liam Knight, LL.D. Belfast. 8vo. 9s. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary. Part IV. 9s, 

The Juvenile Geography and Poetical 
Gazetteer ; with views of the principal 
towns; by J. Bissett. 2s, 6d. 
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HISTORY. ; 

Hora Britannic, or Studies in Avcvent 
British History; by J. Highes. 2 vols. 
Svo, 18s. boards = 

An Historical, Topographical, Statistl- 
cal, and Philosophical, View of the L nited 
States of America, from the earliest 
period to the present time; by the Rev. 
William Winterbotham. No.1. Js. 

The History and. Antiquities of the 
town of Newark, (the Siduacester of the 
Romans ;) interspersed with biographical 
sketches, and pedigrees of some of the 
principal famihes, and profusely embel- 
lished with engravings; by W. Dickinson, 
esq. 4to. 2t. 2s. 

The History of the Town and Borongh 
of Uxbridge; containing copics of imterest- 
ing public documents, and a particalar 
account of all charitable donations, leit 
for the benefit of the poor; by George 
Bedford, A.M. and Thomas Hurry 
Riches. Svo, 1. 

History and Deseription of the City of 
York; by W. Hargrove. 3 vols, royal 
Svo. Il. 16s. 

History of Brazil, Vol. IL, by Robt, 
Southey. 

LAW. 

A Short Digest of the Law and Prac- 
tice in Bankrnpicy ; including a statement 
of the commissionets’ authority to stminon 
and examine witnesses and others im come 
missions of hankreptey ; with a reference 
to all the material cases ; by George Roots, 
esq. 12s. 

Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued 
and determined in the Hich Cowt of 
Chancery, during the year 1818; together 
with a digested index of all the contempo- 
raneous reports, on subjects relating to the 
bankrupt laws; by J. W. Buck, esq. 
Vol. 1. Part IL. 9s. 

MEDICINE, 

Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, 
and ‘Treatment, of the present Prevaciug 
Epidemic,commoniy called TyphousFever, 
for the use and benefit of the people ; by 
W.O, Porter, M.D. 2s. Gd. 

Transactions of the Association of Fel- 
lows and Licentiates ef the King’s and 
Queen's College of Puycicians in Ireland, 
Vol. IL. 8vo. 16s, 

MEMOIRS, 

Memoirs of the First Thirty-two Years 
of the Lite of James Harry Vaux, now 
transported for the second time, and for 
lite, to New South Wales; written by 
himself. 2 vols. l2mo. 12s, , 

The Lite and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedowen chief, warrior, and 
poet, who flounshed a tew years prior to 
the Mahommedan era: now first trans. 
lated trom the oitginal Arabic, by Terrick 
Hamilton, esq. SvVO. Ys, od, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters on the Importance, Daty, and 

Advantages of Early Rising ; addressed to 
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heads of families, the man of business, the 
lover of nature, the student, and the 
Christian. S8vo. 6s. 

Transactions ef the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 4to. 

The Official Navy List, for January 
1819. gs, 

The Encyclopwdia Edinensis, Vol. II, 
Part V.  4to. 8s. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia. Wol. XXXIX, 
Part. I. and Part B. plates. 21. boards. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review. No. II. 
9s. 6d. 

A Description of a New or Improved 
Method of constructing Wincel Carriages; 
to which are prefixed some observations 
on wheel-carriaves in general, with en- 
gravings ; by J. T. Koster. 3s, 

The School-Fellows; by the author of 
“the ‘win Sisters ;” second edition, 4s, 

A Father's First Lessons; by Jauffrett, 
author of ** the Travels of Rolando,” &c. 
second edition, with five engravings, 
3s. 6d, 

The Bee and the Butterfly; by Miss 
Sandiam, author of “ the Schoo}-Fellows,” 
“*’P win Sisters,” &c. new edition, 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS, 

Frances, or the Two Mothers: a tale; 
by M.S. 5 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

A Traveller’s Tale of the Last Century ; 
by Miss Spence. 3S vols. 1gmo. 

The Charms of Dandyism, or Living in 
Style; by Olivia Moreland, chief of the 
Kemale Dandies: edited by Capt. Ashe. 
3 vols. i2mo, 

Hesiiatiop, or to Marry or not to Marry. 
3 vols, 

Oakwood Hall: a novel; by Miss’ Hat- 
ton. 3 vols, 12mo. 

Le Curé de Wakefield; translated into 
French by J. A. Voullaire, new edition. 
3s. 6d. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Tales for 
Young People; by Madame Delataye ; 
second edition, with sixteen engravings. 
2 vols. 7, 

PUILOLOGY. 

A Critical Grammar of the French 
Language, with tabular elucidations ; by 
W. ifodgsen. 9s. 

POETRY. 

Poems, chiefiy Amatory; by George 
Frederic Collier, aminor. 8vo. 5s. 

Poetical Remains of the late Dr. Jolin 
Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life ; by the 
Kev. Johia Morton. 8vo. 

The Peasant of Auburn: apoem. 8vo. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Soul of Mr. Pitt; developing that 
by giving the funded proprietors the pers 
missive faculty of claiming debentures, 
transterable to the bearer, eighteen mil- 
lions of taxes may be taken off, and the 
three per cent. consuls be constantly 
above 1001, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, and on the 
Agticultural Petition ; addressed to mem- 
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bers for the county of Hants; by John 
Duthy, esq. 3s. 6d. 

4 Letter to Henry Brongham, esq. 
M.P. trom John Treland, D.D. ‘B8y¥0. Is. 
A Letter, addressed to agricultarists, oa 
tithes, tithe-owners, tithe-renters, aud 
tithe-payers ; by R. Bingham. 9d. 
THEOLOGY. 


A Dissertation on the Scheme of Hu* 
mau Redemption, as developed in the Law 
and in the Gospel; by the Rev. John 
Leveson Hamilton, B.A. 8vo. @2s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles 
of Jesus Christ; by Edward Wiiliam Griu- 
field, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain aod Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. John Boudier, M.A. 8vo. 98. 

Real Charity and Popular Charity: a 
discourse, delivered in Charter-Louse 
Chapel, London, on Friday, tue 12th 
December, 1818, being founder's day; by 
the Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A. 1s, 

The Claims of the Church of England to 
the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, fairly, 
and plainly stated : a sermon, for distribu- 
tion; by the Rev. R. Warner. 6d. 

Old Church of England Principles op- 
posed to the “ New Light ;” in a series of 
plaia, doctrinal, aud practical sermons, on 
the first lesson in the morning service of 
the different Sundays aud great festivals 
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thronghout the year, &c. ; by the Rev. R. 
Warner. Vols. If. and IIT. 12mo. 14s. 

The Christian Remembrancer ; or, the 
Churchman’s Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary Miscellany, No.1. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Principles of Reli- 
gious Worship, and Subjects connected 
with them ; particularly the Liturgy of the 
po of England ; with notes illustrative 
and explanatory ; by the Rev. C, Mayo 
as.” ” 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and 
Sicily, tending to illustrate some districts 
which have not been described by Mr. 
Eustace in bis Classical Tour ; by Sir R. 
C. Hoare, bart. 4to. 2I. 2s. 

TYPOGRAPHY, 

Annals of Parisian Typography: con- 
taining av account of the earliest typo- 
graphical establishments, and notices and 
illustrations of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the Parisian Gothie press: 
compiled priucipally to show its general 
character, aud its particular imfluence 
unou the early English Press ; by the Rev. 
W. P. Gresswell. vo. i4s. 

VOYAGES. 

Narrative of an Attempr to discover a 
Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s 
Straits; by Capt. David Buchan. 4c:e. 
with plates. 
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Sonata for the Piano-fortes by Docor 
Cogan. 558. 
N this Sonata, accompanied by a 
violin part separately printed, Dr. 
Cogan has displayed abilities and a fund 
of science and knowledge of the instru- 
ments for which he writes, which reflect 
honor on his professional character. 
The piece consists of three movements, 
an Allegro con Spirito, in common time 
of four crotchets ;—a Largo, in common 
time of two crotchets;—and a Rondo 
Pastorale, in compaund common time, 
of six quavers, 

The opening subject of the first 
movement, if not remarkably original, 
is bold and spirited. In many instances, 
the bass is judiciously chosen and skil- 
fully blended with the superior part; 
While the general effect manifests force 
and clearness of conception, and judg- 
ment in combination. We, however, 
are far from approving, and ean by no 
Means sauction by our silence, the 
licentious modulation in whieh Dr. 
— has indulged, in the course of 
one’ sovement, “Phe sharp filth of a 
) SUF ACY, hecessarily introduced as 
ac st ventl to the relative minor, 

uta bald apology for the abrupt 


adoption of the third of the original key 
in the major mode: and we do not think 
that Dr, C. has returned from his vio- 
lent digression in a style sufliciently 
happy to compensate the irregularity. 
The air of Grammachree Molly, (the 
theme of the second movement,) is 
treated ably and tastefully, and fashioned 
into a specimen of ornamented and 
sentimental execution, calculated to 
please every cultivated car. In the 
subject of the rondo, or finale, we find 
a simplicity and liveliness, if not a 
novelty of imagination; and think the 
digressive strains pleasingly and appro- 
priately conceived. Viewed generally, 
this piece may be said to compete with 
the best sonatas of our times; and, of 
course, to place its author in the first 
rank of living composers. 

The Grand Overture to the Caraven; ar 
ranged with a New Rondo for the Piano- 
Forte. Inseribed to Miss Reeves; ly 
Join Purry. 2s. 6d. 

Iu this overture now performing, 
as We are informed, at Paris, we find 
many passages (0 jastily the applause 
with which it is said to be there received ; 
whose production itis, the tille page dues 
not state; but, trom the general cast - 

the 
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the movement, (for the piece consists but 
of one,) we should judge that the com- 
poser possesses more eenius than SCcl- 
ence, and a little more affectation than 
genius. With the unprepared erudity 
of the twenty-fifth bar we were particu- 
larly struck, and scarcely less so with its 
anomalous resolution, if a resolution it 
can justly be said to have. ‘The move- 
ment, nevertheless, regarded in the ag- 
gregate, is sprightly and attractive, and 
certainly calculated to gratify the gene- 
rality of hearers. The rondo, announced 
as new, is, we presume, Mr. Parry’s. 

Of whatever pen it is the production, 

we feel ourselves called upon to award 

our praise to the novelty of its subject, 
and the address with which the digres- 
sions are introduced and relinquished, 

Speaking in reference to the whole of 

this publication, we cannot tn justice but 

say, that it is spirited, fanciful, and en- 
titled to our commendation, 

The Biue Bells of Scotland ; arranged with 
Vuriations for the Flute, with an Accom. 
pauniment (ad lib.) for the Piano-Forte ; 
by James Denman. 53s. : 

Mr. Denman having transposed this 
popular little air, leads it off with the 
flute in alt. ‘The variations, extending 
to seven, are conceived with faney, and 
conducted with a due regard to order 
and progressive execution. ‘The ac- 
companiment (announced, by the bye, 
ad libitum.) largely partakes of the 
melody or subject matter, and affords a 
varicty of efleet that adds much to the 
gratification of the general ear. Mr, 
})., m= this effort, has undoubtedly 
turned “the Blac Bells” to very good 
account: they ring their changes boldly, 
freely, and fancilully ; and, without de- 
serting their own character, present us 
with every admissible diversity, both in 
mauner and execution, Fiute and 
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piano-forte practitioners wit find this 

production a pleasing and improving 

exercise. 

Oh, what is Sweeter than Love!’ 4 
Ballad, arranged with Accompaniments 
for the Harp or Piano-Forte ; by C. M, 
Sola. 18. 6d. 

We readily award the melody of this 
ballad the praise of ease and simplicity ; 
and are willing to admit the taste and 
propriety. of the accompaniment ; but 
must be allowed to remark, that it has 
the demerit of being somewhat menoto- 
nous, and includes some intervals that 
are rather instrumental than vocal; and 
others, that are anomalous, or, at least, 
injudiciously chosen. ‘The passage, for 
instance, with which each of the verses 
closes, comprehends a distance that (in 
vocal music especially,) is without 
example in good composers, and not 
only has never been, but never will be, 
tulerated. It ought, however, in justice 
to Mr. S. to be noticed, that the air, as 
purely Hungarian, is no reproach to the 
science of the arranger, whose appointed 
and limited task was to apply and ac- 
company a melody selected by Mr. 
O'Meara, the author of the wards. 
“Like the Gloom of Night Retiring.” 

Sung by Miss Stephens. Composed by 

Henry R. Bishop, esq. 2s. 

Mr. Bishop, in this air, has indulged 
a happy vein of fancy. An appropriate 
sprightliness is sustained throughout, 
and, throughout, expression and playful- 
ness are Kept in union. On the novelty 
of the composition we will not insist; 
but, by good management, something 
very like an originality of effect is 
obtained; something that claims our 
appiausive acknowledgment, in as much 
as it demonstrates the effiviency of sci- 
ence when aided by the resources of art. 


J 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Netices of Works in Hand, Domestic and F oreion, 
fr , 


GREAT and salutary change has 

LE recently taken place in the metro- 
polis, in the extent and variety of dra- 
matic representations. ‘Till within these 
few years these were strictly limited to 
the two yreat theatres of Drury-LAne 
and COVENT-GARDEN: and, s Hoperative 
was the jealousy ef these companies, 
{so yielding was the publie to its 


juflucnee, that we 


all remember how 


aliyts i ally and STICK astiity te establish- 
. : , , 

ment of the Royalty Theatre. at the 

cust hil é , ¢] ’ SErr Ss gyryy . ‘ t 

t! ’ ‘ “f . by 
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policy of the court has, however, with a 
better spirit, consulted the gratification 
and amusement of the public ; and the 
Lord Ciamberiain has very properly 
licensed several other theatrical exhibi- 
tious, in different parts of the town, for 
cont Mporary performanees during ithe 
Winter season. For the information of 
our readers, we shall speeify the pre- 
sent capabilities ef London in this 
particular :— 
1. Drury-Lane THeaTre. 
_ 2 CoVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
jer the PCMornaasice of cryvery species 
Vl 
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ef dramatic entertainment,—tragedy, 
comedy, opera, farce, and pantomime. 
These theatres gratify between five and 
six thousand persons. per night, and 
their joint average receipts may be 
estimated at 9001. though they are ca- 
pable of holding 12001. There are also 
open every evening— 

3, The O.ympic THEATRE, under the 
management of Mr. ELttston, capable, 
when full, of containing 1501, 

4. The SANS PAREIL, of Miss Scort, 
120). 

5, The SurrEY, of Mr. Dison, 500). 

6. TheRoy ALtTy,Goodman’sFields,2501. 

And7. The CopourG, of Mr.Jones, 1501, 


—The performances of these five theatres 
are restricted, by their licenses, to spec- 
tacle, burletta, and pantomime, = ‘Tlicy 
accommodate an aggregate of about four 
jhousand persons, and their nightly 
receipts may be estimated at from six 
to seven hundred pounds.—There is 
also open, two nights in the week, the 
magnificent establishment of the Ira- 
uiin Opera; where four thousand per- 
sons pay about fifteen hundred pounds 
per hight for Italian performances and 
Vrench dancing.—Over and above the 
preceding, there are various minor and 
temporary exhibitions; and, among in- 
{eresting ones, we may mention, the 
THEATRE OFARTs inSpringGardens, and 
the illuminated exhibition of ANCIENT 
Armour in Pall Mall.—Thus it ap- 
pears that the several winter theatres of 
London receive from the public, during 
their season of about thirty weeks, a sum 
little short of 13,0001. per week, or about 
400,0001, per annum; giving employ- 
inet to at least one thousand persons, 
as stage-performers, musicians, authors, 
clerks, artists, and artizans.—And if, 
for the sake of a general total of the 
annual receipts, and of comparison with 
those of the French metropolis, we 
estimate the receipts of our Summer 
theatres at a fourth of that amount, 
We shall find the total annual receipts 
of the London theatres amount to half 
‘ inillion, or to 300,000]. more than the 
total annual receipts of the numerous 
theatres of the French metropolis.— 
These nightly exhibitions, supported 
aud Attended as they are by so consider- 
ale a proportion of the inhabitants of 
London, might be made as instrumental 
mM promoting the cause of virtue as 
either the pulpit or the press, were they 
tinder a direction less accommodated to 
Vulgar prejudices than is the case at 
preseut. A fondness for showy spec- 
facle has always been characteristic of 
Montuty Mac. No. 322. 
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the numerous classes of society consti- 
{uting the great and small vulgar; and 
hence the interested competition of va- 
rious managers to excel each other in 
showy processions, crowded stages, and 
noisy and bustling scenes. A conformity 
to the taste of the multitude was ren- 
dered necessary by the enormous size 
of the new theatres; in which it was 
found expedient to accommodate - the 
performances to the eye rather than to 
the ear. The system has since spread 
through the theatres of every’dimension ; 
and a consequent neglect of the legi- 
timate drama, and of dramatic writing, 
has led to a general deterioration of 
theatrical exhibitions, which it should 
be the business of good taste to arrest 
in its progress. The legitimate drama, 
and all its best purposes, have there- 
fore, for some time past, been neg- 
lected or abandoned. Even if a play 
of Shakspeare, or any other classical 
author, should be performed, it has little 
chance of success, unless it be accom. 
panied by processions, showy scenery, 
and dresses, never contemplated by the 
author. For dramatic novelties, we 
have, therefore, few pieces besides melo- 
dramas, romantic operas, chivalrous 
romances, and pantomimes filled with 
ghosts, hobgoblins, conjurations, and 
absurd mythologies; all of them calcu- 
lated to sustain the grossest superstition, 
and to pervert and barbarize the public 
mind. Such, we are sorry to say, is 
the actual state of the London drama. 
If the vast sums now expended on 
scenery and parade were, on the con- 
trary, bestowed on superior actors and 
original authors, the character of the 
stage might, in our day, be raised as 
much above its character in its best 
periods, as the modern patronage is su- 
perior to the patronage of any former 
age. At the same time, it is proper to 
state that these strictures apply rather to 
the commercial spirit, than to the taste 
or industry, of the several managers, 
The unthinking majority of the people 
prefer show to sense; and the managers, 
in complying with this untaught predi- 
lection, fill their treasuries, and ob- 
tain better returns on their capital. 
Another vice of theatrical management, 
which tends to destroy the theatrical 
habits of the public, and which more 
particularly attaches to the managers 
themselves, is the continued repetition, 


for weeks together, of the same stale 


and often worthless entertainments. A 
rotation of good representations, in 
which the same picce, whatever might 

be 
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be its attractions, should not be re 
peated within six nights, might give 
more trouble than the present sys- 
tem: but that trouble is due to the 
public ; and we are persuaded that it 
would be the means of doubling the 
returns of aseason. Abating these mis- 
calculations, the several theatres must, 
nevertheless, be considered as_ being, 
at this time, under able direction: the 
committee of Drury-Lane have to con- 
tend against many prejudices, and the 
contradictory expectations of interested 
proprietors; Covent-Garden is ably sus- 
tained by the half-century’s experience 
of Mr. Harris; the Olympic, by the 
unceasing energy, as manager and actor, 
of Mr. Elliston; the Sans Pareil, by the 
taste and genius of Miss Scott; the 
Surrey, by the varied powers of Mr. 
Dibdin: while the Italian opera is well 
supported by its own peculiar attrac- 
tions, and by the influence of supreme 
fashion. 

In our last we noticed the prosecu- 
tions pending against venders of Scottish 
or irregularly-printed Bibles and Com- 
mon Prayer-books; and at that time 
we had, as we believed, good authority 
for stating, that the prosecutions were 
directed against contumacy, and not 
against inadvertency. ‘Phe contrary 
proves, however, to be the fact; for a 
great number of expensive suits in Chan- 
cery have, within the month, been com- 
meneed in a very bad spirit against 
scores of small venders, whose whole 
stock-in-trade is scarcely equal to the 
cost of the first process. Peculiar blame 
attaches of course to these transactions, 
because they have taken place in con- 
nexion with the name of the Bible and 
of religion. ‘The indignation which 
they have excited will doubtless end in 
the extinction of patent privileges, so 
insolently asserted. The booksellers, 
and other venders, have held meetings 
for their common delence ; committees 
have been appointed, and we trust the 
subject will be submitted to a higher 
tribunal than a courtoflaw. Nocom- 
promise ought to be entered into until 
the expenses of these vexatious proceed- 
ings have been paid by those who 
instituted them; nor till the richt of 
printing Bibles for public use has been 
extended to every priuting-oflice. 

Dr. CLarke’s Travels through Den- 
mark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Russia, will be published in 
Pebruary. 

C. MILLs, esq. author of “ 
of Mubammedanism,” 
Elistory 


a History 
: is preparing a 
of the Crusades, undertaken 
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for the Recovery of the Holy Land; 
a view of the Latin States in Syria 
and Palestine ; the constitutions and 
laws of the kingdom of Jerusalem; the 
miiitary orders which sprung from the 
wars between the Christians and Mus- 
sulmans; and the consequences of the 
Crusades upon ihe morals, literature, 
politics, and manners, of Europe 

In a few weeks will be published, 
Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, with 
a preface, notes, and appendix ; by one 
of the Fancy. The appendix will con- 
tain, among other flash articles, Chaunts, 
by Bob Gregson, the present poet- 
laureat of the Fancy. We presume 
this work may be referred to the same 
penas “the Fudge Family at Paris.” 

A Voyage in the Persian Gulph, and 
a Journey over Land from fudia to 
England, in 1817, is preparing for pub- 
lication, in one volume, quarto, illus- 
trated by plates; containing an account 
of Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koor- 


dortan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &e. &e.; 


by WittiaAM Henpr, esq. of the Ma- 
dras Military Establishment. 

Mr. Peter Nicnorson, author of 
many esteemed mathematical works, 
is preparing for carly publication, a 
popular Course of the Mathematical 
Sciences; which is adapted to succeed 
fo the study of arithmetic in public 
schools. It will comprise the entire 
elements of pure aud mixed mathe- 
matics, and every part will be accome 
panied by numerous questions, exame- 
ples, and cases, for the exercise of the 
pupil. 

A translation is printing in London 
of the Abbé GuILLe’s Treatise on the 


Amusement and Instruction of ibe 
Blind, with engravings. It is well 


known that this gentleman is the con- 
ductor of the famous national establish- 
ment for the blind at Paris, and in this 
volume he has presented the world with 
the interesting results of his experience. 

A novel, from the pen of a lady of 
quality, whose name we are not at liberty 
to disclose, will appear in a few days, 
under the title of Mondouro. 

A volume of sermons, chiefly design- 
ed to illustrate and enforce the Principle 
of Christian Responsibility, will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

Mr. Britton announces a History 
and Description of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral; to be illustrated with sixteen 
engravings, from drawings by F. Mac- 
KENZIE; among which is one repre- 
senting the justly-famed monument 


by Chantrey, of the two children of Mrs. 
l Robinson. 
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Robinson. This history is to be finished 
in the present year, and will form a por- 
tion of the author’s series of the “‘ Cathe- 
dral Antiquities of England.’ 

A volume of Letters are preparing for 
publication, written by the Hon. Lady 
Spencer to her niece, the late amiable 
Duchess of Devonshire, shortly after 

y marriage. 

MThe on volume of Sermons, by Dr. 
Cuitmers, of Glasgow, is expected to 
appear in the course of February. 

Sir GILBERT BLANE, physician-extra- 
ordinary to his Majesty, has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, 
a Treatise on Medical Logic, founded 
on practice, with facts and observations. 

Mr. Joun PoWER, surgeon and ac- 
coucheur, has in the press, a Treatise on 
Midwifery, developing a new principle, 
by which, it is said, labour is shortened, 
aud the sufferings of the patient alle- 
viated. 

The Lectures of the St. George’s 
Medical, Chemical, and Chirurgical 
School, will recommence the first and 
second weeks of February, in’ their 
proper order;—by B.C. Brodie, F.R.S. 
assistant-surgeon to St. George’s Hos- 


pital ; by George Pearson, M.D. F.RS. 


senior physician to St. Gcorge’s Hos- 


pital; by W. I’. Brande, Scc. R.S. and 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 
Institution ; and by Sir E. Home, who 
will continue his lectures gratuitously 


to the pupils of St. George’s Hospital. 


Mr. RENNELL, Christian Advocate in 
the University of Cambridge, and vicar 
of Kensington, basin the press, Remarks 
on Scepticism, especially as it is con- 
nected with the subject of organization 
and life; being an answer to. some recent 
works of French and English phy- 


siologists. 


It is worthy of observation, in-con- 
nexion with the above, to state, that 
the learned editors of the Medical 
and Physical Journal assert that the 
phenomena of animal life are only to 
be accounted for on the new theory 
Which ascribes all inferior motions to 
the transfer of superior ones; and they 
infer, therefore, that that theory is the 
true system of Nature, and that the 
powers called attractive, gravitating, 
and centrifugal, are as uunecessary in 
Nature as. they are gratuitous and 


absurd in Science. 


‘a Dispin, esq. will publish shortly, 
oung Arthur, or the Child of M ystery, 


4 metrical romance. ' 


Decision, a tale, is preparing for the 


Press, by the author of Correction. 


i Games. 4to. 12l. 12s. 








































































The sale of the first portion of the late 
Mr. BinpLey’s books commenced at 
Mr. Evans’s, in Pall-Mall, on the 7th 
of December. We shall select a few 
specimens of the extraordinary prices 
obtained for some rare articles; and, in 
making these extracts, we purposely 
abstain from noticing the solid works 
of literature, and confine them to such 
articles as will interest the feelings 
of bibliomeaniacs, or as are distinguish- 
ed by their rarity :— 

No. 69, Sir W. Alexander’s (Lord Ster- 
line) Tragedies. 12mo. 321. 11s. 
_# 152, Annalia Dulrensia, or Cotswold’s 


175, Art of Good Living. Imprentyt 
at Paris. 191. 

450, Bastard’s Epigrams. 12mo. 1598, 
15). 4s. 6d. 

455, Belvidere, or Garden of the 
Muses. 12mo. 1600, 13]. 2s. 6d. 

540, Aratus, 1559, with Milton’s Au- 
tograph. 81. 8s. 

743, Breton’s Floorish upon Fancie. 421. 

745, Bankes’s Bay Horse. 131. 5s, 

976, Carter’s History ot Cambridge, 
Svo. 18]. 18s. 

1103, Brown’s Warning Piece for Eng. 
land, 101. 10s. 

1192, Crompton’s Oy! of Epigrams. 
12mo., 111. 11s. 

1193, Crompton’s Muse’s Mount, 121, 15s. 

1697, Floure of the Commandments; 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
171. 10s. 

1769, Denny’s Pellecanidium. 8vo. 151. 

1775, oe Muses’s Sacrifice. 12mo. 
201. 

1878, Gamble’s Ayres. 11]. 15s. 

1880, Gray the Poet’s Directions to 
Dodsley, for the Publication of his 
Poems. 17]. 17s. 

2133, Expedition of the Duke of So- 

~ ~mersetinto Scotland. 12mo0.171. 17s, 

2203, Chute’s Beautie Dishonoured, or 
Shore’s Wife. 4to. 1593, 541. 13s. 

The second portion of the catalogue 
is particularly rich in old English 
poeiry ; and we shall, next month, duly 
record the prices which the most dis- 
tinguished articles have obtained. 

A new and enlarged edition of the 
Tutor’s Key to the School Books on the 
Intcrrogative System, will be published 
in a few days. 

The subscription to Mr. Vatpy’s 
edition of the Delphin and Variorum 
Classics, will close on the publication 
of Part I. which will appear on the 6th 
of this month, Each Part will then be 
raised to 19s.; on the first of April 
to 20s.; and on the first of June, 1819, 
to 2ls.; the large paper to double. 
‘The present subscription is 603, large 
and small. ‘The present price is 18s. 

K 2 each 
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each part, small; and 1/. 16s. large. 
The work will, as it were, incorporate 
the Delphin Variorum and Bipont 
editions. The best text will be used, 
and not the De/phin. 'The notes in the 
best variorum edition will be printed at 
the end of each author; the Delphin 
votes interpretatio, and various readings, 
under the text. The best indices will 
also be adapted. The reference will be 
to the book and chapter, which will 
apply to all other editions. ‘The Lite- 
varia Notitia, from the Bipont editions, 
continued to the present time, will be 
added. 

lt is with peculiar satisfaction that 
we announce the speedy appearance of 
a carctul literal translation of the Penal 
Code of Napoleon. It will appear early 
in the present month, and will be cal- 
culated equally to interest professional 
and general readers. 

Speedily will be published, by Mr. 
GEORGE SAMOUELLE, associate of the 
Linnwan Socicty of London, the En- 
tomologist’s Pocket Compendium: con- 
taining, an introduction to the know- 
ledge of British insects; together with 
the modern method of arranging the 
classes crustacea, myriapoda, spiders, 
mites, and insects, according to their 
aflinities and structure, after the system 
of Dr. Leach. 

No. VII. of Mr. Dyer’s Lives of 
Illustrious Men is nearly ready for 
publication. 


The Rev. Joun Evans has in the 


press, Essays, Biographical, Literary, 


Moral, and Critical, which will be pub- 
lished in the course of February. 

A volume of Familiar Dissertations 
on Theological and Moral Subjects, by 
the Rev. Dr. Wa. Barrow, prebendary 
of Southwell, is in the press, and will 
shortly appear. 

Maternal Conversations, by Madame 
Dvurresnoy ; on beauty, passion, cou- 
rage, justice, clemency, moderation, 
perseverance, riches, love of country, 
&e. &c. will be published in February. 

Dr. CLUTTERBUCK, one of the phy- 
sicians to the General Dispensary, &e. 
will shortly publish, Observations on 
the Nature and ‘Treatment of the Epi- 
demic Fever, at present prevailing in 
the metropolis, as well as in most parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

A new edition of Lorp Bacon’s 
works, in twelve volumes, foolscap 
enriched with portraits, with the Latin 

art of them translated into English ; by 


Yr. PETER SuHaw, M.D. will a 
Pebruary, — 
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As matter of record and literary cu- 
riosity, we subjoin a list of the numbers 
purchased on the last day of every 
month, by the first bookselling esta. 
blishment in Paternoster-row, and per- 
haps in the world, for distribution among 
their retail correspondents. It serves 
to shew the proportions of general sale; 
and it must surprise foreigners to learn, 
that this is the consumption of only one 
(theugh the chief) of the many whole- 
sale establishments who send monthly 
parcels to every part of the world :— 


-650 Monthly Magazine. 
550 Gentleman’s Magazine. 
450 Monthly Review. 
350 Sporting Magazine. 
300 British Critic. 
300 European Magazine. 
300 Ladies’ Magazine. 
275 New Monthly Magazine. 
225 London Medical Journal, 
200 Eclectic Review. 
175 Thomson's Annals, 
175 Medical Repository. 
150 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


125 Philosophical Magazine. 
125 Repertory. 


125 Ackerman’s Repository. 
75 Literary Panorama. 

These numbers, as the regular monthly 
consumption of one wholesale house, 
will appear the more extraordinary when 
we state, that, on the decease of the late 
M. Millin at Paris, we discovered that 
the total monthly sale of the Annales 
Encyclopediques, the best journal in 
France, did not exceed 350 copies; and 
that that of the new Journal des Savans, 
set up by the Bourbon party, did not 
exceed 200 copies,—a fourth of each 
being sold in Great Britain. 

J. Brown, esq. has in the press a 
poem, entitled, the Stage ; addressed to 
Mr. Farren; containing strictures on 
various actors. 

A new edition of Family Prayers, by 
the late Dr. Prerson, with a life of the 
author, is in the press. 

Sin ARTHUR CLARKE has nearly ready 
for publication, an Essay on Warm, 
Cold, and Vapour Bathing; with prac- 
tical observations on Sea Bathing, Dis- 
eases of the Skin, Bilious, Liver Com- 
plaints, and Dropsy. 

Mr. BoLeau will shortly publish the 
Art of French Conversation, exempli- 
fied on a new plan, with an introduc- 
tion, &e. 

— Questions on the Chronology of Eng- 
lish History ‘oted to Dr. Valpy’s 
Poetical Curciviogy, by the Rev. J. 


Evans, will be published early in 
Vebruary. 
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A Series of Engravings, representing 
the Bones of the Human Skeleton, with 
the Skeletons of some of the Lower 
Animals; by Epwarp MittcHeLL, en- 
graver, Edinburgh; with explanatory 
references by John Barclay, M.D. will 
speedily be published. 

Mr. G. H. TouLMin has in the press, 
and will publish in the course of the 
ensuing month, a book of poems, the 
principal one of which is entitled, Illus- 
trations of Affection. 

The Recollections of Japan, by Capt. 
GoLOWNIN, are expected to appear in 
the course of a few days, and be accom- 
panied by a chronological account of 
the Rise, Decline, and Renewal, of 
British commercial intercourse with 
that country. 

On the publication of No. VIL. of 
SrePHEN’s Greek Thesaurus, the price 
is again to be raised to future new sub- 
scribers; no more of this work being 
printed than were actually subscribed 
for originally, so that only the copics 
of deceased subscribers are on sale. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as 
an introduction to Eutropius and Phoe- 
drus, by the Rev. Joun Evans, will be 
published very soon. 

The third edition, with considerable 
additions, of Dr. ScUDAMORE’s Treatise 
on the Nature and Cure of Gout and 
Rheumatism, including general consi- 
derations on Morbid States of the 
Digestive Organs, and some remarks 
on Regimen, is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

Mr. WaRkEN is printing a second 
edition of his ** Old Church-of-England 
Principles opposed to the New Light.” 

A most interesting little book for 
children is in the press, entitled, the 
Well-Educated Doll; calculated to 
amuse and instruct; embellished with 
ten engravings. 

Mr. Bopeck has returned to Eng- 
land, after having successfully explored 
the kingdom of the Ashantees, in which 
he resided six months. During the first 
half of this interval he was incarcerated 
ina dungeon, and expected to be put 
to death, The king had him often 
brought from his cell to the palace, for 
the purpose of enquiring the object of 
his visit. ‘These interviews always took 
place in the dead of the night; and, 
upon one occasion, his Majesty met Mr. 
Bodeck half-way in the dark. After 
repeated conversations, his Majesty be- 
came quite satisfied with respect to the 
ne of the stranger, who was 

iberated, and, for the last three months 
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of his stay, he resided at the court, and 
was treated with kindness. Among the 
curious and valuable articles brought 
home by Mr. Bodeck, is a geographical 
history of the Ashantee kingdom, in 
the native language, and an account of 
the travels and death of Mungo Park. 
FRANCE, 

The following account has been given 
in the Moniteur of the receipts of the 
theatres, and other places of public 
amusement, at Paris, for 1818:— 
Académie Royal de Mu- 

sique 
Théatre-Francais «+++ 
Opéra-Comique eese+s-- 
Odéon-Favart+++ee+eee- 
Bousses coccessccccece 
Vaudeville --sesescoces 
Variétés ceccccceccccce 
Gaieté 
Ambigu ee ee oeeeserese 
Porte-Saint-Martin 
Cirque Olympique: + «ees 


seececcerscess 598,622FF. 400. 
654,729 5 
704,975 70 
273,116 90 
63,5094 

540,475 25 
495,581 35 
400,112 90 
415,814 96 
451,839 40 
222,099 10 


Bals de POpéra +++eeee* 27,948 
Bals de POdéon-«ceeese 4,107 
Tivoli eeeeeeoereanecees 94,386 5 
Jardin-Beanjon esee-see 68,075 25 
Ruggieri ee sesesecceses 4,251 25 





Total «+ +-++++ 5,017,526 56 
—This amount does not include the 
Montagnes, Belleville, Lilliputiennes, 
&e. One-tenth of the receipts is ap- 
propriated to the support of the indi- 
gent, and this tenth is estimated at 
nearly 588,000 fr. or about 24,5001. 
GERMANY. 

M. Scumipt, an inhabitant of Meck- 
lenbargh, has lately invented a machine, 
which ploughs and harrows the land 
without human assistance, and is put 
in motion by four large wind-mill sails. 

UNITED STATES. 
- “Fhe census of the inhabitants of the 
city of New-York, taken in April, 1816, 
returns 44,424 white male inhabitants ; 
43,819 white females, 3,891 male aliens, 
3,094 female aliens, 3,198 coloured 
males, 4,576 coloured females, 228 
male slaves, 389 female slaves—mak- 
ing, altogether, a population of 100,619. 
The number of tenements are above 
17,000. 
EAST INDIES. 

The missionaries proceed zealously 
with the translations, according to the 
following letter from one of them :— 

“ 4 new edition of the New Testament, 
of 4000 copies, has been some little time 
begun, and the printing advanced to the 
middle of Matthew. 

“Tn the Bengalee, in which of course the 
version will, be now as accurate as the 
brethren can expect ever to make it, and 
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in which the opportunities for distribution 
are becoming daily more extensive, we 
have commenced anew edition of 5000 
copies of the whole Scriptures, in a new 
and much reduced type, reduced by Bro- 
ther Lawson, when he resided at Seram- 
pore. By means of this alteration we 
shall be able to comprise the whole Bible 
in one large octavo volume, of 850 pages, 
which has hitherto occupied five volumes 
of 800 pages each, ‘The brethren intend 
to print 5000 additional Testaments, 
forming a thin volume of about 180 pages. 

“In the Sunskrit, the Latin of the East, 
and intelligible to almost all the learned 
men throughout Hindoostan, the historical 
books have been completed, and the 
printing advanced to the middle of Jcre- 
miab. We therefore expect to complete 
this volume within the next three months, 
and shall then have printed the whole of 
the Scriptures in that language. 

“The Hindee Bible is still further ad- 
vanced; and we fully expect that within a 
month the last part will be ready for dis- 
tribution. We shall then have printed 
the first edition of the whole Scriptures, 
with a second edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

‘“‘In the Mahratia, the historical books 
have been printed off since the last me- 
moir, and the Hagiographa advanced to 
the middle of Proverbs. 

“In the Sikh, the Pentateuch is just 
completed, and the historical books begun, 

“In the Chinese, we have just completed 
the Pentateuch, and are now proceeding 
with a second edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

“Tn the Telinga, the New Testament is 
printed as far as the Thessalonians; and 
we hope to have finished the volume ere 
this reaches you, 
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‘In the Pushtoo Testament, the print- 
ing is advanced as far as the ist of Peter; 
and in the Assam and Wutch, to the 
Romans; while in the Bruj Bhassa, al. 
though a delay has arisen in consequence 
of the distance of Brother Chamberlain’s 
station, who was superintending the ver. 
sion, we are preparing to proceed with the 
printing as before. 

“In the Kurnata we have finished Mark, 
and are proceeding with Luke; while in 
the Kunkuna, the Mooltanee, the Sindhee, 
the Kashmere, the Bikaneer, the Nepal, 
the Ooduypore, the Marwar, the Juypore, 
and the Khasse, not much progress in 
the printing has been made since the last 
Report, access to them in many cases 
being difficult, and their prosecution in- 
terfering with the supply of countries 
more extensive and more easy of ap- 
proach. As soon, however, as the Hindee 
and Sungskrit versions are completed, it 
is the intention of the brethren to proceed 
with them; while the retarn of brother 
Carapeit afforded a most favourable op- 
portunity of distributing the gospel of St. 
Matthew, already printed, in four of these 
languages. 

** Although the printing of the Serampore 
translations has been in some degree re- 
tarded, by the printing of several ele- 
mentary works for the Bengalee schools, 
as well as of the Roman Malay, and 
Armenian Bibles, for the Calcutta Auxi- 
liary Bible Society (a cause not much to 
be regretted), you willbe pleased to hear, 
that they were never proceeding with 
more rapidity than at present. ‘The office 
now furnishes our venerable editor, Dr. 
Carey, (independentiy of the Chinese 
proots it forwards to Dr. Marshman,) 


with twelve proofs per week on an 
average.” 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
Rerort of Diseases and Casvarties occurring i 7 — 
oe orig in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City DIsPENSARY, 
—the linats of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-dane, pass 


through Gray's Inn-lane, I 


*ortpool-lane, Hatton Wail, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
strect, Smithfield-bars, Cha , Sap y 


street ; down Old-street, a 


rterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Old 


sfar as Bunhili-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water 


“-side, 


eg 


“EN what do the essentials of insanity 
A consist? or what constitutes the bodily 
difference between an individual, with 
“imagination all compact,” and one whose 
conceptions are cruelly and frightfally de- 
ranged ; who fancies an enemy in every 
form that meets his gaze; who, from 
having, perhaps, been yesterday the most 
placid and placable of mankind, is to-day 
the avowed enemy of his whole species, 
blaspheming the God that made him 
cursing his own existence, and imprecatins 
evil even upon those who surround him 


= regards of sympathy and proffers of 
ove. 

The many solutions that have been pro- 
posed of the question respecting the consti- 
tnents of madness, would, of themselves, 
be sufticient proof (if proof were wanting,) 
of the darkness which involves the theory 
of intellectual being: they might serve to 
indicate how little we know, or rather 
that we know literally nothing, of the 
bond of connection between mind and 
matter. 


Deranged circulation of the brain is the 
most 
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most obvious explanation which presents 
itself of disordered intelligence ; and this 
general feeling, with regard to the connec- 
tion between vascular impetus, and sen- 
tient derangement, arises out of the obser- 
vations which every one is daily making on 
the effects that follow an encephalic circu- 
jation of inordinate energy. But the in- 
ference, in this case, has been deduced by 
far too largely and_ indiscriminately. 
Natural enough, as it would seem a 
priori, to conceive that vascular and sen- 
tient excitement are necessarily coincident 
and commensurate: fact tells a different 
tale; and the writer of these remarks has 
often witnessed the highest fervor of mental 
excitement connected with arterial move- 
ments of the most temperate measure. 
Inflammation of the brain, fever, and in- 
sanity, although at times conjunctively 
present, are disorders in se, and inde- 
pendent the one on the other, 

Indeed, every circumstance connected 
with the horrible subject of mental hallu- 
cination serves to convince the candid in- 
vestigator of diseased production, both that 
insanity is compatibie with a vast variety 
ot corporeal condition, and that such 
condition, as a cause of the ailment, is 
often of a nature that has hitherto, to say 
the least, eluded every research of the pa- 
thologist. When, then, we talk of insanity as 
in all cases under the control of medicine, 
we speak not merely presumptively, but 
empirically. We are, in fact, guilty of the 
very same error with the vulgar, who con- 
nect the notion of an abstract, substantive 
existence, with particular maladies; and 
conceive the office of the physician, in 
curing such maladies, to be merely similar 
to that of the chemist, who mixes, and 
combines, and neutralizes, and disperses. 

When the Committee of the House of 
Commons were of late so laudably engaged 
in scrutinizing the questions of the curable 
nature of madness, how different-were 
the replies received from different re- 
sponders to their queries! Vomiting was 
lauded by one as almost a specific in the 
complaint : another spoke of purgatives as 
the main spring from which all healing 
measures should be derived. This physi- 
cian was found to praise and practise 
venesection ; that to condemn depletion 
as fraught with danger. ‘Tonics were said 
by some to be possessed of remedial pow- 
ers; others talked of mercurials and 
alteratives. Some advocates came forward 
on the side of warm, others* argued in 
favour of cold, bathing. Lastly, some 
derided even the interposition of any cu- 
rative attempts in mental sickness ; while 

others as confidently asserted that no 

diseases, if properly treated, are more 
manageable by physical means than those 
of the mind, 

The writer of these remarks has recently 
Withessed, in two instances of mental de- 
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rangement, a melancholy confirmation of 
the inscrutable, and often untangible, and 
varied, nature of what nosologically would 
be viewed as an identical disease, The 
first was sudden in its onset, and early in 
becoming established; the other was gra- 
dual in commencement, and tardy in 
growth. Upon the latter, however, symp- 
toms of actual fever unexpectedly super- 
vened, and the complaint terminated in 
the death of the sufferer; while the case 
of the former individual, certainly in the 
first instance of a more formidable aspect, 
and perhaps, if we may so say, of a more 
corporeal character, is still under the ex- 
periment of physical and moral treatment. 
The event of this last case, with further 
refiections on the nature and origin and 
management of the malady, will be laid 
before the readers of these Reports, when 
either returning health, or ideotcy, or 
death, shall have stamped a character 
of certainty on its present uncertain 
condition.* 

But the mind, even when its workings 
have not extended either in kind or degree 
beyond the assigned limits of sanity, often 
operates to a most mysterious extent in 
controverting or influencing the common 
physical excitements by which man is 
encircled. Let two physicians prescribe 
the same remedy to one patient, and how 
ditierent will sometimes be its effect ! 
Suppose a person to fall ill at different 
times, and under different mental circum. 
stances of the same disease, and how 
varied will it prove both in duration and 
energy; nay, sometimes, the exaltation of 
the fancy into the fear of a disorder’s ap- 
proach, or into the supposition of its actual 
presence, will prove equal to its real and 
positive production. A French writer of 
credit has recently adduced a curious in- 
stance of imaginary hydrophobia counter- 
feiting, with undetectable precision, the 
genuine malady; and Mr. Hill, in his 
able Treatise on Insanity, relates a similar 
occurrence. The persons, in both instances, 





® The reader, by turning to the bills 
that are stitched in the present number 
of this Magazine, will find one of them to 
contain a further account of the distressing 
occurrences to which the writer has 
alluded. ‘The Editor has permitted these 
bills to be appended to the number with- 
out cost; and his liberality will doubtless 
be followed by a long list of subscribers 
from the readers of the Monthly Maga- 
zine: among whom there are doubtless 
many and various opinions on the merits, 
political, moral, and military, of the Battle 
of Waterloo; but all these opinions will 
be merged into an entire coincidence of 
sentiment, when the question to be prac- 
tically resolved is, the propriety of at once 
encouraging merit in art, and preserving 
a family from impending want? =D. U. 
were 
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were only cared by the dog, from which 
they supposed themselves to have been 
infected, having been hrought into their 
presence entirely free from the complaint. 

But the writer, while he finds himself 
ouly at the commencement of his subject, 
is stopped by the hmits of his paper: tor 
the present, then, he must again pause, 
and pursue his subject of mental and 
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moral disorder, and medicine, when le is 
next permitted to meet his reader, A 
single page of report he constaatly finds 
a vexatiously inconvenient limit to his 
wishes and views: but every evil has its 
corresponding good; more space would 
probably prove a temptation to still more 
tedious expansion. D. Uwins, M.D. 
Thavies’-inn ; Jan. 20, 1819. 
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REPO RT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
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FECHE reported discovery of M. Mort- 
| CHINI, respecting the magnetizing 
power of the violet rays, which was 
scarcely credited in_ this conntry, has 
received the confirmation of PROFESSOR 
PLavrair. He gives the following ac- 
count of an experiment of which he was 
a witness :—After having received into 
my chamber a solar ray, through a cireular 
opening made in the shutter, the ray was 
made to faliupon a prism, such as those 
which are usually employed in expetri- 
ments upon the primitive colours. The 
spectrum which resulted trom the refrac- 
tion was received npon a skreen; all the 
rays were intercepted except the violet, 
in which was placed a needle for the pur- 
pose of being magnetized. It was a piate 
of thin steel, selected from a number of 
others, and which, upon making the trial, 
was found to possess no polarity, and not 
to extibit any attraction tor iron filings. 
It was fixcd horizontally on the support 
by means of wax, and in such a direction 
as to cut the magnetic meridian nearly at 
right angles. Dv a lens of a sufficient 
sive, the whole of the violet ray was col- 
lected into a toenus, which was carried 
slowly along the needle, proceeding from 
the centre towards one of the extremities, 
aud always the same extremity; taking 
care, as is the case in the common ope- 
ration of magnetizing, Never to go back in 
the opposite direction, Atter operating 
filty-live minutes, the needic was found fo 
be strongly magnetic ;itacted powertuliy 
on the compass, the end of the needle 
which had received the influence of the 
violet ray repelling the north pole, and the 
whole of it attheting, and keeping sus- 
pended, a tringe of iron filings. . 

MM. DenronG and Petit have late- 
Iv given to the world a Memoir on 
Heat, which gamed the prize medal for 
Wis, of the Academy ot hel ienees, The 
titie of the papers, * On the Measure of 
Pemperatures, aud on the Laws ef the 
Clommannn 
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perature diminished in an arithmetical 
progression. 

», For the same temperature of the 
boundary of the vacuum in which a body 
is placed, the velocity of cooling for the 
excess of temperature, in arithmetical 
progression, will decrease, as the terms of 
geometrical progression diminished by a 
constant number. The- ratio of this geo- 
metrical progression is the same for all 
bodies, and equal to 1.0077. 

3. The velocity of cooling in a vacuum 
for the same excess of temperature in- 


creases in a geometrical progression, the 


temperature of the surrounding body 
increasing in an arithmetical progression. 


The vatio of the progression is also 1.0077 
for all bodies. 


4. The velocity of cooling due to the 


contact of a gas is entirely independent of 
the nature of the surface of bodies. 


5. The velocity of cooling due to the 


contact of a finid (gas) varies in a gcome- 
trical progression, the excess of tempera- 


ture varying also in a geometrical progres- 
sion. 


If the ratio of the last progression 
be 2, that of the first is 2.55; whatever 
the nature of the gas, or whatever its force 
of elasticity. This law may also be ex- 


pressed by saying, that the quantity of 


heat abstracted by a gas is in all cases pro- 
portional to the excess of the temperature 
the body raised to the power of 1.433. 

6. The cooling power of a fluid (gas) 


diminishes in a geometrical progression, 


when its tension or elasticity diminishes 
) If the 
ratio of this second progression be 2, the 


ratio of the tirst will be, for air 1.366 ; for 
hydrogen 1.501; for carbonic acid 1.341 : 
for olefiant gas 1.415. 
expressed in the following manner: 


This law may be 


The cooling power of gas is, other 
things being equal, proportionate to a 
certain power of the pressure. The ex- 
ponent ot this power, which depends on 
the nature of the eas, is, for air 0.45; for 
hydross 2 0.019; for carbonte acid 0.517 ; 
for oleiiant cas 0.501, 


4. The coolmg pewer of a gas varies 
With its temperature ; so that, if the gas 
can dilate so as to preserve the same de- 
sree of elasticity, the cooling power will 
be igund diminished by the rarefaction of 

the 
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the gas, just 88 much as it is increased by 
its being heated ; so that ultimately it de- 
pends upon its tension alone. 

M. HumBotpr and his companions, in 
the course of their travels, heard an ac- 
count of a tree which grows in the valleys 
of Aragta, the juice of which is a nourish- 
ing milk, and which, from that circum- 
stance, lias received the name of the cow- 
tree. The tree in its general aspect re- 
sembles the chrysophyllum cainito; its 
leaves are oblong, pointed, leathery, and 
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alternate, marked with lateral veins pro. 
jecting downwards ; they are parallel, and 
are ten inches long. When incisions are 

made into the trank, it discharges abnne 
dantly a glutinous milk, moderately thick, 
without any acridness, and exhaling az 

agreeable balsamic odour. The travellers 

drank considerable quantities of it withont 

experiencing any injarious effects; its 

viscidity only rendering it rather une 

pleasant. 
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—a 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Dec. 25. Jan. $2. 
Cocoa, W.I.common £4 5 0 to 415 0 £4 5 0 to 415 Operewf, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 5 0 — 615 O 5 5 O— 7 0 O ditto. 
ones yfne . 7 5 O — 718 O 7 8 O— 8 8 O ditto. 
——, Mocha ° 8 00— 8 5 O 8 o 0— 8 7 O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 4— O 1 6 0 14— 0 1 6 perlbe 
,Demerara . »« 0 1 7— O 111 0 17— 0 111 ditto. 
Currants . « e « « 510 O-— 512 O 510 0 — 512 Operewt. 
Figs, Turkey ° 23 0— 3 0 0 23 0— 3 3 0 ditto. 
Flax, Riga ° ° 80 0 O — 835 0 O 80 0 0 — 83 O Oper ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 47 0 0—48 0 O 47 0 0 —48 0 O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 700— 900 7 00— 9 9 Operewt, 
, Bags e 512 0— 7 0 0 512 0 — 7 7 O ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . 1210 0 —15 0 0 13 0 0 — 14 OV Oper ton. 
Iron, British, Pigs . 8 0 O— 9 O O 810 0 — 910 O per tone 
Oil, Lucca . . «© « 17 O O—19 O O 17 0 O —19 O Operjar. 
—,Galipoi . .103 0 0 —105 0 0 100 0 O— O O O per ton. 
Rags . .« « e382 Om 3 5 OD 3 20— 3 3 Operewt 
Raisins, bloomorjar,new 415 0 — 0 0 O 410 0— 415 0O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, new . 2 0 O — 2 6 O 200— 2 2 O ditto, 
——, East India e 017 O— 1 8 O 017 O— 1 8 O ditto. 
Silk, China, raw ° 12 8— 111 9 126 — 1411 Y perlb. 
-——, Bengal, skein 2. 10 7— 1 2 9 107— 1 2 9 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon e 012 4— O12 6 012 4— 012 6 ditto. 
ree Cloves * - O 39— iO 3 10 0353 8— os 9 ditto. 
, Nutmegs . 0 6 O— O0 6 $3 0 511 — 0 6 O ditto. 
——, Pepper, black 0 0 73— O O 8 0 0 723— 0 0 8& ditto, 
=. ,white 0 O11;— 0 1 of 0 011£— 0 1 OF ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 5 0 — 0 6 4 05 9— 0 6 6per gal. 
-———, Geneva Hollands 0 3 6 — 0 3 8 03 6— 0 5 & ditto, 
———, Rum, Jamaica 0-5 3— 0 #€ 3 03 3— 0 4 3 per gal. 
Sugar, brown . . 2 315 0 — 316 0 315 0 —~ 316 OU percwt. 
——, Jamaica, fine 2. 4 5 0 —°' 410 O 45 0 — 410 © ditto. 
——, East India, brown’ 114 0— ¢ 2 0 114 0 — 2 2 O ditto. 
——, iump,fine . 5 7 0— 515 0 5 7 0 — 517 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 410 0— 00 0 317 6— 0 0 O ditto. 
~————, Russia, yellow 42 0— 4 3 0 313 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
Tea, Bohhea 5 lw OUT OC BE 027— 0 g 8iperlb. 
—-, Hyson, best ° 03 5— 0 4 0 0 5 8— 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 © —120 0 O 90 0 0 —120 0 Operpipe. 
——,Portold . 140 0 0 —125 0 0 120 0 0—125 0 O ditto, 
——,Sherry 110 0 0 —1% 0 0 110 0 O—120 O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or 


Jersey, £58.--Cork or Dublin, 25s.—Bel- 


fast, 95s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 30s.——-Madeira, 20s, @ 253.—Jamaica, 3g.-—Greenland, out 


and home, —, 


, aurae of Exchange, Dec. 25.—Amsterdam, 11 7 C. F.—Hamburgh, 34 97 U.—+ 
Paris, 24.15 2.—Leghorn, 514.—Lishon, 56.—Dabiin, @> per cent 
At Messrs, Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Aucy, Co) - amd Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 9531. per 100] share—Biraimguam, Lovvi—Covenuy, 9/01— 
eds and Liverpool, 3251.—Trent and Mersey, 16001,—East India Docn, 1801. per 
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shero—Wost Wadia, 196l.—The Strand Brives, 101.—West Middlesex Wareg. 


Woxxe, 45.—Gas Lagut Company, 
elsewhere. 


1001. and on the advance in London and 


Gold in bars 41. ts. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons 41.—Silver in bars 5s. 6d. 


The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 25th, 
eent. 82g; and 4 percent. Consols, 98%. 


were 79}; 5 per cent. Consols, 783; 3 per 


ee [rion 
AcrnaneticaL List of BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced between the 
2th of Dee. 1818 and the 20th of Jan. 1819 ; extracted from the London Gazettes, 


———— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 96.] 
The Solicitor® Names are bcftweer Parenthesas. 


A TEENSON J. Delton, Cumberland, cotton maoufac- 
turer. (Birkitt, L. 
coadbelt W. Pre@un, corm merchant. (Blackheré 

Bryact W. Greevwich, coach matter. (Clark and co. Ly 

Blomericy W. Bolton, cotton measufaurer. (Wicd 
duwcroft, loadon 

Pedcils W. Knight, Radnor®ilre, wooltapler. (Jenkins 
and co, london 

Rredthaw R. Manchefer, check manufa@orer. [Smith 

Rewaner J. Birmingham. patten manufadurer. (Ricks 

Riackborn, Witham, Effex, cornfattog, (Carter, L. 

Crimce T. Chefer. cuach proprietor. (Haxley, Le 

Caltens B. Maidfione, dealer in hope. (Lindley, Le 

Curgenfen T. Truro, linen draper. { Bennelack 

Kthambers R. Market Rafen, currier. (Eyre, Le 

Cater 8. and J. Hore, Watling Greet, warehoufemnan, 
CChepman and co 


Catwons W. Bold, Lancahire, farmer. (Chetter, CL. 
Crhcpman R Harmmerfiatth, furgeon. [Gatey and co. Le 
Camels R. Et. Swithin’s lane, merchant. (Poole 


Chucchill J. Stanhope Arecty Clare market, common 
biewer. (Brown 

Collins fF, New Fifbourne, Suffex. 
court 

Paria J Thereadnecdie frect, merchant. 


[Hame, Holbore 
(Koight and co. 


Daan W. Threadneedle ftreet, wine merchant, {Ane 
derion 

Daaicis W. jan. Bithop’s Stortford, mele faftor. (Ma. 
kinfon. london 

Mavey J. Foulfham, Norfolk, ironmonger, CTtlfes 
and co. igndun 

Beacry C- King's Bromley, dealer, (Toke, L. 

Kverctt W. Cambridge, corn merchaet. [Ceoft, Le 


¥iioders J. Nottingham, hofier. [Farren, c. 

Pricey R, CKesworth, barge mater. (Noy and co. Le 
Fhlict W, Old Bailey. printer. (Amory end co. 
Citrfoon R. Bawtrey, Yorkshire. (Knowles, C. 
Gacton T, Aldermant@ry pottern, mercer. ( Blandforé 
Gardiner D. Chifwell frecet. hatter. CClabon 
Mort A. Dean Rreet, Finsbury (quarg, merchant, (Steal 
Hewitt P. Bold, Lance hire. (Chater, L. 

Hart §. Southampton, grocers. { Poole, L. 

BMorrocks §. Bolton, manufeturer, (Meddowcroft, L. 
Boge 1. &. Broad Areet, warchoufeman, (Knight and co. 


Hayward K. Great Portland Creety paper hanger, 
(Archer 
Eugram L, Cheapfide, hatter. (Birkirr, r. 
wifon RK. Plymovth, grocer. (Bowden, L. 
ackfun G. Miner, if_e of Sheppy, baker. {Milne 
and co. 


Jenkins T. Whitcherch, Glamorganthice, timber mer. 
chant. (Jenkins and co. L. 


turer. 
acob J. Graeel lane. Houndsditch, tobscconitt, ‘Nortoa 
enmings J. C. Catherine Rreet. dealer, (Comerford dealer, 
irk &. Leicetier, liquer merchant. 


Keadrick J. Chaddefley Corbett, Worcefterfhire, miller, 
(Lodingtou and cul. 


Levien &. Eliaabeth place, Kennington, exchange broker, 


(Poole 
Longmen F.G. Norwich, maltfer, (Abbott, L. 
Osbaldefton 


aad Tupfey, Herefordthims, builder. (Evaay, 

erefur 

Luth E. Sherborne, linen draper. (King andco. L. 

Moxon R, W. G. and J. Hull, merchants. (Rofl 
and co, london 

Marfhall T. Tong, Yorkthire, corndesler. (Platts, L. 

Morris ee cordwainer. (Suter, Greenwich 

Morgan W, Bri@ol, vidtualier. (King, L. 

Quiett J. Charlotte @reet, Fitsroy fquare, Jeweller. 


(Poole 
Pidding J- J. High folborn, Qock broker. [Guy, L. 
Parfons 8. Hanover (treet, Long Acre, coach plater 
Robins and coe 
Peet W. Bafinghall freet, merchant. (Jacomb and co, 
Peyton W. Lincoin’s inn fields, wine merchant. [Hartley 
Perry J. fen, Stockport, muflin manufaGurer. (Wright 
and co. london 
Parceill J. George fireet, Upper Merhh, Lambeth, rice 
tualier. (Shuter, 
Phillips T. Bread freer hill,merchant. (Clarke 
Patterfon M. Halifax,dyer. (Morton and co. L. 
Perkins J. Tiverton, timber merchant. [ Birkett, L. 
— Je and R. Warwick, Finsbury fquare, merchantés 
Warner 
Ridley T. Seaton Sluice, Northumberland, brewer. [Mege 
elfuns and co. london 
Rogers j. Old Broad Areet, merchant. (Aldermanbury 
Ritchie bs Air ftreet, Piccadi'ly, merchant. (Evans 
and co, 
Robinfon J. Holywell, butcher. (Lowe and co. L. 
Gcoles C. Benfington, Oxfordthire, baker. (Price and co 
Smith W, Moffatt treet, City road, corm dealer, ( Dobfoa 
rE Gloucefter terrace, Whitechapel road, grocer, 


Symmone T. Strand, brafs founder. [Meunt 


Sait M. Stoke upon Trent, Steffordfhire, flour dealer. 
(Tooke, london 


Simmonds W. Loweftofi, merchant. (Bromley, Le 
Sumner T. Prefton, corn merchant. (Blacklock, Ls 
Stitf W. Botherwick, H«mpfhire, dealer. (Bridger, Le 
Tippett R. Exeter, baker. (Eiliott 
Twyford J. Portwood, Chefhire. {Wright and co. Le 
Tully F. Briftol, baker. - {Poole and co. 
Thomas W. Cheapfide, draper. (Amury and ¢o- 
Thompfon W. M4. Liverpool, merchant. (Loweand coe Le 
Unwin 8. Chapel en Je Frith, timber merchante 
(Walker, Jondon 
Venus J. Lower Shadwell, vintner, (Robinfon and co, Le 
Wheeler D, Hyae freet, Bloom:bury, colouring manuface 
(Grimaldi and co, L. 


Wilfon J. H. jun. Upper Belgrave place, Pimlico, picture 
(Newcomb 


Bbhei M. Bortay 

Atooy BW. Godmancheftter 

Brown G, Lime treet 

Bev }. and Te Hull 

Misockanhagen T. Cy, 
treet withia 

Beli W. Brampton 

Baytcid B. Mark ‘ane 

Bycton HK. Burton upon Trent 

Beauchamp BR, Coventry Rrect 

Biyly '. Pittea. Effex 

Bal CO. M. Greac spring reer 

Balictc W, Church threet, Spitaldelds 

Brace W. A, Rovberhithe wall 

Baiicy j. Readi iz 

Baker Cc. T. Mariborouck 

Buchanan W. Oxenden freet 

Coombes J. and J. tnadweill dock 

Cuttung J. Playford, Suffolk 

Cisy C. aon, Warwickibire 

Clark W. Malifey 

Cisrke T. Wet Pennaré, Somer(ct- 
we 

Taritmin W. Long Acre 


Bithopsgate 


@iark T. aod Cy. Gray, Kefwick 
€Crisand C.anc B Leice&er 

c - J. M t th 

c ley }. K +r eer 

iapcwe! U oxreter 

Coiford W, B. Urner Clapton 
Qiwime B. AX ye Lancablipe 
Gn 3 Ne and W. Mararone 


CJeyes, 4. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Davidfon Eat {ndia Chantb 
Dalton A dd . - 


Doxon J. Mancheter 
Panfon T, Liverpool 
Dean T, Sunderiand 
De Rowre |, P. and J, Mambrook, 
i Angel court 

O88 Ay Newcatle upon 
Evans £, Linusadwig — 
Edwards J, Briftol 
Foilete T. Mincing lane 
Fletcher By Veptford 
Fiowet T. Cafle treet, Hulbora 
Farringt oe ftreet 

“veman B, Romiey inf-a, Ha 
Gild ‘6 F, Alcsersgate dreet — 
Grice T. Plymou:h 
Glaifon Ry Skeiton, Cumberland 
Gilling Fy Alderfeate ftreet 
Grant J, Hatton Garden 
Goodall 0, and tT, Wilkinfon, Pater- 

noter row 
Goodyer T, Market ttre 
Goodair J, Queen treet 
George T, Leeds 
Gomm J, Bucks 
Grfith J. Carnargon 
Rai E, Newton, Lan athire 
H A RTOOKe, High Holborn 
pombe me and J, hanter, Bideford 
on ey ~ as Db, MEriug, Maid- 


Horsey T, Cornnill 


Sty Herts 


Yourg T. Paddington, Mery labone, grocer. (Shuts. 


Hooper B, Bartholomew Clofe 
Hill T, Leeds 
Head am J, skinner ftreet 


Junip J. and T, Hargroves, Fore 
freet 


jJackfon J, jun. Greenlaw Walley 


Kerfhaw W, T. Southwark 

Kendall! J, Exeter 

Lomas G, Dowgate hill 

Ladbsooke J. Draycote J 

Lindars W, Tetsworth, Oxfordhiré 

Bee R. Great Winchefter treet 

Lancaiter J, Brompton 

Lynne!l S, and W, and Es Perkins, 
Chatham 

Miller R, Tottenham 

M‘Kenzie J, Covent Garden 

Morand $8, Dean ftreet, Finsbury 
fquare 

Manners J, and J. Cann, Sheficld 

Moore J. Lciceiter 

Markham R, Sunderland 

Maryés D, C. Queen @reet 

Martindale Jy New Bond sireet 

Northcote A, Lloyd's Coffee houfe 

Northcote Hy J, Lime ftreet 

Nunn H, and j. Baiber, York Rreaty 
Covent Garden 

Neale J, 2nd &, Warner, Milk freee 

Philips L. ang J, igh Holborn 

Plaw Hy Ry Riches couse, Lime freee 

Palme 
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haw T, Liverpool 
Rat Ww, Sy Blackfriars road York 
Rawlinfon R. Hull 
Robertfon Sy Liverpool 
Ronalds F, H. a jane 

th J, Manchetter 

smith y Milton. Kent wich 
Stangith L, A, Bifho (hate hrect 
shaw 5, Brunswick iquare ftreet 


Sherwood W, Liverpool 

Twemlow W, Mancheiter 

Turner J, Bury mill, Herts 

Thackray T, and R, Bottrell, Greea- 


Warren G, T, and H, Little Grofvencr 
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eer Smith W. Oxford Greet Warts 6, aad W, Beh, Britis 
Saimer € eons” the Wa Smith 3, Coventry Walker }, Shorediten 
Polack Bs Piccadilly Blatter J. Wakefield | Wale T, Lutterworth 
coounn }: Charterhowfe fyeare Smith W, Beerferris, Devon Wersnanes “_ Seuenerar® 
Rowiatt i faft Smithfield Strect J, ¥, and W, Buckiersbery Werninck 2 » Phymouth 
Rhodes Ws Stabler F, and T, and G, Marfhall, Whitehoute J, Stratford on Avon 


Wicks Wy Frampton, Gloucefterdire 
Wood J, Mols fine, Manche@er 
Wheeler S, A, Birmingham | 
Willatts T, Great Queea Rreet, Lia- 
coln’s ina ficlds 
Whitehead J), M, Howard, and J, 
: Haddock, Cateaton Greet 
Woodcock W, Preften 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


ee 
Metcorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the month of Dee. 1818. 









































Greetest 
Maxi- | Days Mini. | Days Veale Days 
mum. } of the Wind. | mum. | of the] ‘Vind. | tion In of the Range. | Mean, 
Month. iMorth. 24 hours) Mth. 
Larometer «+ } 30.58} 29 | N.E. | 29.24 7 {S.W. | 0.44 | 22 | 1.14 | 29.86 
Thermometer | 525°} 8 S.W.} 923°| 16 |N.W. 184°} 92 05°} 38.85 
Thermomet. -} 5and | S.W. 4, 10,| Va- { j 
see 199 | 11 {&N.E. 0 & 31 riable. 194 6 19$ ¢ 5.03 
Prevailing wind,—N.E. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 11. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cirro-stratus. Citro-cnmulus, Cumulus. Camulo-stratus, Nimbus, 
5 13 6 14 3 0 


From the ist to the 14th the weather 
was cloudy, and very damp, with rain at 
intervals. The first eight or ten days were 
very mild, after which the temperature 
gradually decreased, and continued low, 
accompanied by sharp hoar frosts, and 
excessive thick fogs, during the remainder 
of the month. A corona, bounded by a 
small halo, tinged with the prismatic co- 
lours, was observed round the moon on 
the evenings of the 11th, 12th, and 15th, 


In one or two instances, after the clouds 
had passed off, and the sky had become 
quite clear, the latter still continued visi- 
ble, making a most beautiful appearance, 
The barometer was remarkably high and 
steady almost the whole month. ‘che 
mean monthly pressure nearly equals that 
of August, and exceeds the same for De. 
cember 1817, by 0.59 of an inch, 

St. John’s-square, A.E 

Jan. 20, 1819, 


-— 
Meteorological Results of the Aimospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; by 


Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10° West—of London, 
Results for December 1818, . 

Mean monthly pressure, 29.90—maximum,50.50—minimum, 29,20—range, 1.30 inches, 
Mean mouthly temperatare, 40°.6—maximum, 59°—minimum, 24°—range, 35°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .6% of an inch, which was on the @ist. 

_ Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 18°, which was on the 25th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.7 inches, 
number of changes, 8. 

Quantity of water evaporated, ——- of an inch. 
Monthly fall of rain, .530 of an inch—rainy days, 14—~foggy, 10—snowy, 0—-haily, 0, 


Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm, 
0 5 3 5 2 9 0 3 4 0 


Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
, Clouds, 
Cirrns, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Cumulo-Stratus, Nimbuse 


0 15 1 8 

Character of the month mild, dry, and : 
foggy. On the 24th, the monthly mini- 
min temperature occurred, although the 
hiean of the preceding day was 11° lower. 
he temperature, at nine o'clock in the 
aaning of the 23d, was 25°; at eight the 
olowing morning v¥°; the latter being 


0 7 0 
three degrees above the night’s minimum, 
The temperature gradually increased in the 
course of the day, till bedstime, when the 
thermometer indicated an increase of 18° : 
during this change the wind veered from 
north-east to south-west; the previous 
night was very foggy, but this morning 
, L3 fing 
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fine and clear, and, m the course of the 


day, cloudy, humid, aud inclined to rain. 
Barometer gradually falling: the two 
extremes of temperature of the 26th only 
made the small variation of 5°. 

The fogs this month have been very 
frequent, dense, and general throughout 
the island, On Wednesday the 23d the 
fog was so thick in London as to render 


Monthly Agricultural Report. 






[Feb. 1, 


traveliing very dangerous; and npon the 
same day, when the fog was the most 
dense, the Reporter observed that objects 
could not be seen distinctly at fifteen 
paces distance in the streets of Manchester, 
There has been neither hail or snow since 
the 23d of May. The latter part of the 
year has been extraordinary for mildness, 
Manchester ; Jan. 18, 1819. 





ad 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—__— 


VERY species of farming business, 
appropriate to the season, is in the 
utmost forwardness; labourers plenty, 
indeed in too great plenty for the con- 
tracted scale of employment; and the lands 
will be in very early readiness for the 
reception of the spring seeds, This un- 
paralleled season has hitherto produced 
neither snow nor hail, and the meadows 
and pastures present a vernal or mild au- 
tumnal prospect, afiording, upon good 
soils, full keep for the most numerous 
flocks of sheep. Peas were dibbled and 
diilied, in Essex, as early as the latter end 
of November; and bean planting will, 
doubtless, be very early. The straw-yard 
has but lately come into use, and in many 
parts cattle are still abroad. The rauk 
growth of the wheats was temporarily 
checked by the few frosts of last month, 
but they have since been visibly regaining 
their former Iuxuriance; and, should the 
present mild weather continue, will pre- 
sent such a spectacle in Mare and April, 
as the oldest cultivator of the soil las vot 
witnessed, It will, in that case, be a 
ticklish and perilous state of vegetation, 
It is remarked, from some vorthern coun- 
ties, that had the present season been 
rivorons, half the cattle must, inevitably, 
have been hungercd to death; in the present 
fortunate circumstances, from the excess 
of gieen food, it is probable the quantity 
of todder equals the usual average of this 
part ef the season, and will psove fully 
sufficient. Turnips, wlich ran away to 
vegetation, have loosened tco much, and 
rather retarded than forwarded the con- 
dition of sheep; and the common turnip 
has generally, this year, from an alter- 
nation of too great dronght and too munch 
moisture, been defective ino nutritive 
power, and greatly inferior to the Swedish 
turnip, which yet has sutivved from the 
irregularity of the seasons. Fat cattle 
have declined in price, and butchers’ meat 
has been somewhat more reaconable. Pigs 
m plenty, and stores chi ap; but fat pigs 
and hogs dear, from the price of keep, 
Cows invariably dear, and good horses, 


The forward Dorset ewes have begun to 
lamb. Hops dull, and may be very cheap 
this year; dependent on the next crop. 
Wool, a brisk market, more particularly 
the long. In consequence of a fundamental 
monopoly, industriously concealed from the 
public eye, our markets are glutted with 
foreign produce. 

Plenty, to profusion, of the first necessa. 
ries, and our poor starving, Im too many 
agricultural districts, on seven shillings 
per week ; and the farmers complaining of 
inability tomake stock, at such as pay be 
deemed great, some of them enormous, 
prices. As usually in seasons of distress, 
speculators aud projectors upon the alert; 
amovg numerous other infallible p!ans, 
thatof feeding our population with poultry 
and rabbits. : 

It is a subject of feeling public gratula- 
tion, that the crude, inconsiderate, and 
rash, project of demanding legislative aid 
to keep the price of bread corn, in course 
of other necessaries, to an artificial, per- 
manent standard of high price, bas ree 
ceived a proper reprimand from high aus 
thority : and the British farmers, it may be 
well hoped, will retlect, learn to think for 
themselves, and no longer be led by the 
will or the wish of sophistry, however con- 
citiating and plausible: more especially, 
let them assure themselves, that certain of 
the late Westmiméter resolutions, which 
need not pointing out, are an outrage on 
the common sense of the country. 

Smithfield: Beet 4s. 4d. 10 5s. 8d.—Mute 
ton 5s. Sd. to 6s, 4d.—Veal 5s, 4d. to 7s. 
4d.— Pork 5s. to 6s.—Dairy Pork 6s. 8d. 
to 7s.—Trish bacon 5s. 10d. to 6s. scarcely 
any English made.—Raw fat per stone, of 
8ib., 4s. Abd. 

Coin Exchange: Wheat 55s. to 84s.— 
Barley 40s, to 70s—Odats 285, to 428.— 
The Quartern-loaf in London, 4]b, 5402. 
isw—Hay 31. 5s. to 81. 8s. per load.— 
Clover do. Gl. 6s. to GL 9s.—Straw eh 
14s, to Sl. 5s, 

Coals, iu the pool, 32s. 6d. to 45a. per 
chaldion of 36 bushels. 

Middlesex ; Jan. 25. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JANUARY $ 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
—=>-— 


GREAT BRITAIN. : 
N Thursday, Jan. 21, five commis- 
sioners were appointed to read the 
royal speech, viz. the Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Marquis 
Camden, the Earl of Camden, the Earls 
of Harrowby and Westmoreland. It 
was read by the Lord Chancellor as 
follows :— 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to express to you 
the deep regret which lie feels in the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty's lamented indis- 

osition. 

In announcing to yon the severe ca- 
Jamity with which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to visit the Prince Regent, 
the royal family, and the nation, by the 
death of her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom, his Royal Highness has 
commanded us to direct your attention to 
the consideration of such measures as_ this 
melancholy event has rendered necessary 
aud expedient with respect to the care of 
his Majesty’s sacred person. 

We are directed to inform you, that the 
negociations which have taken place at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, have led to the evacua- 
tion of the French territory by the allied 
amies, The Prince Regent has given 
orders, that the convention concluded for 
this purpose, as well as the other docu- 
ments connected with this arrangement, 
shall be laid before you; and he is per- 
suaded, that you will view with peculiar 
satisfaction the intimate union which so 
happily subsists amongst the powers who 
were parties to these transactions, and the 
unvaried disposition which has been mani- 
fested in all their proceedings for the pre- 
servation of tiie peace and tranquillity of 
Enrope. 

The Prince Regent has commanded us 
further to acquaint you, that a treaty has 
been concluded between his Royal High- 
ness and the government of the United 
States of America, for the renewal, for a 
further term of years, of the commercial 
Convention now subsisting between the 
two nations, and for the amicable ad just- 
ment of several points of mutual Impor- 
tance to the interests of both countries; 
and, as soon as the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, his Royal Highness will 
give directions that a copy of this treaty 
Sliall be laid before yon, 

my. - lemen of the House of Commons, 
a ie Prince Rezeut has directed that 

ue estimates for the current year shall be 
laid before you, 

, Poor ha Highness feels assured, that 
POW will Iearo with sagisfaetion the exteng 


of reduction which the present situation of 
Europe, and the circumstances of the 
British empire, have encbled his Royal 
Highness to effect in the naval and mili 
tary establishments of the country. 

His Royal Highness has also the gratifi- 
cation of announcing to you, aconsiderable 
and progressive improvement of the reves 
nue in its most important branches. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, ) 

The Prince Regent jhas directed to be 
laid before you such papers as are neces 
sary to shew the origin and result of the 
war in the East Indies, 

His Royal Highness commands us to 
inform you, that the operations under 
taken by the Governor General in Council 
against the Pindarries, were dictated by 
the strictest principles of self-defence ; and 
that in the extended hostilities which tol- 
lowed npon those operations, the Mahrat- 
ta princes were in every instance the 
ageressors, Under the provident and 
skilful superintendence of the Marquis of 
Hastings, the campaign was marked in 
every point by brillant achievements and 
successes; and his Majesty’s forces, and 
those of the East India Company (native 
as well as European), rivalled each other 
in sustaining the reputation of the British 
arms. 

The Prince Recent has the greatest 
pleasure in being able to inform you, that 
the trade, commerce, and manufactures, of 
the country, are in a most flourishing cone 
dition. 

The favorable change which has so 
rapidly taken place in the internal cireum- 
stances of the United Kingdom affords the 
strongest proof of the solidity of its ree 
sources. 

To cultivate and improve the advan 
tazes of our present situation will be the 
object of your deliberations; and his 
Royal Highness has commanded us to 
assure you of his disposition to concur and 
co-operate in whatever may be best ealeu- 
lated to secure to his Majesty’s subjects 
the fuli benefits of that state of peave which, 

by the blessing of Providence, has been 
so. happily re-established throughout 
Europe. 

When the Commons retired, the Earl 
of Warwick moved an address, merely 
an echo of the speéch; Lord Saltoun 
seconded and descanted at some length 
on the tepies of the speech: but the 
Marquis of Lansdown commented on 
the various subjects, and observed, that 
the improvement of the consolidated 
fund, compared with former years, had 
been stated at 3,000,000/.; but the 
actug] surplus was enuly between 

‘ $00, 000/, 
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200,0002. and 300,000/.; and that was 
appropriated by preceding deficiences. 
Calculating the improvement of the re- 
venue to its fullest extent, it would not 
exceed 53 or 54,000,000; while the 
expenditure amounted to 68,000,0002. 
Thus there would remain a deficiency of 
21,000,0002. 

In the Commons the chicf discussions 
have related to the barbarity of the cri- 


Political Affairs in January. 
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minal laws, and the unfeeling manne 
in which they are aggravated in their 
administration. Mr. Bennett brought 
forward facts which disgrace a Civilized 
nation. 





The following is a statement of the 
revenue of Great Britain for the last 
four years :— 














1815. 1816. | 1817. 1818, 
Customs «reereee 10,487,522 8,380,731 9,761,481 9,996,226 
Excisessseccss © | 26,562,432 22,868,196 19,726,297 | 32,894,450 
Stamps s+eesees 5,865,413 5,969,721 6,197,421 6,391,270 
Post Office-+ +++ 1,548,000 1,426,000 1,358,000 1,339,000 
Assessed Taxes «+ 6,214,987 5,783,322 6,127,529 6,217,594 
Land Tax «+++: 1,799,993 1,127,929 1,163,320 1,209,682 
Miscellaneons +> 566,867 241,199 492,872 368,099 
Pension, &c. +++* 16 4,016 -- — 

$5.801.104 44,916.920 | 48,416,821 | 























SOUTH AMERICA, 


The following report of the North 
American Commissioner sent to South 
America, contains the most exact ac. 
count which has been published in 
Europe of the state of South America. 

Vhe country formerly known (says this 
reporter) as the vice-royalty of Buenos 
Ayres, extending from the north-western 
sources of the river La Plata to the 
sonthern cape of America, and from the 
confines of Brazil and the ocean to the 
ridge of the Andes, may be considered 
that which is called “‘*the United Pro- 
vinees of South America.” 

Under the royal government, it was 
divided into the Intendencies, or provinces 
of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, 
Salta, Portos, Plata, Cochabamba, La 
Paz, and Puno. Subsequently to the 
revolution, in the year 1814, another di- 
vision was made, and from the provinees 
of Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres, 
were taken those of Cuyo or Mendoza, 
Tucaman, Corientes, Eutre Rios, and the 
Bands Oriental. The others, it is he- 
lieved, retained their former boundaries, 
and, with the exception of Paraguay, are 
generally called * Upper Peru.” : 

This widely-« xtended country embraces 
almost every variety of climate and sorl, 
and is capable of almost every varicty of 
production, A large part of it, how ever, 
particularly on the west side of the river 
La Plata, and southerly towards Cape 
Horn, is deficient in wood, even for fuel, 
and in water; that which is found is ge- 
nerally brackish. , 

Although three centuries have passed 
by since the Spaniards made their first 
settlement tn this country, and some con. 
sideiable towns and cities have grown in 
it, yet its general improvement and po- 
pulation liave by no means kept pace with 

@ 





them; for the lower provinces have been 
almost entirely abandoned to the immense 
herds of cattle which graze on their plains, 
and require only the partial care of a 
comparatively few herdsmen; and the 
inhabitants of Upper Peru have been 
engaged more generally in the business 
of mining than was favorable to improve- 
ment or population, Certain small dis- 
tricts have peculiar advantages, are said 
to be well cultivated, and very produc- 
tive; but agricu!tnre has, in general, been 
very much neglected. It is, in a great 
degree, confined to the vicinity of towns 
and cities, and may be said to limit its 
supplies to their demands. This state of 
things, combined with the regulations of 
the former government, the influence of 
climate, and the force of example, has 
stamped the character of indolence upon 
that class of society usually considered as 
the labouring class. The same canses have 
not operated, at least with the same force, 
npon tae other inhabitants of the country ; 
hence they are more industrioas, and 
more active; their manners are social, 
friendly, and polite. In native talents 
they are said to be inferior to no people; 
and they have given proofs that they are 
capable of great and persevering efforts ; 
they are ardently attached to their coun- 
trys, and warmly enlisted in the cause of 
its independence. 

It is not necessary for me to enter into 
a detail of the causes which led to the 
revolution in 1810. The most immediate, 
perhaps, are to be found in the incidents 
connected with the two invasions of the 
country by the British, in the years 1805 
and 1806, and ia the subsequent events 
in Spain, as they had a direct tendency to 
show to those people their own strength, 
and the incapacity of Spain to give them 
protection or enforce obedience. 
sround-work was, however, laid in the 
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sealous and oppressive system adopted at 
3 more early period by the kings of Spain, 
whose policy it seemed to be to keep 
within as narrow limits as circumstances 
would permit the intelligence, wealth, and 
population, of that part of America sub- 
ject to their dominion, as the surest means 
of preserving an empire which they con- 
sidered the great source of their wealth 
and power. _ - 

The revolution having been auspiciously 
commenced in the city of Buenos Ayres, 
was warmly and zealously supported by 
the mass of the people descended from 
the Spaniards; but the native Spaniards, 
as well those domesticated in the country 
as those in the service of the king, were 
almost all opposed to it, particularly at 
the time, aud under the circumstances, it 
took place. Dissentions were the imme- 
diate result, and their long-standing jea- 
fousy and distrust of each other have, by 
subsequent events, been. heightened into 
deadly hostility, which time alone can 
wear away. These dissentions have been 
considered as one of the causes that pro- 
duced those which subsequently took 
place among the patriots themselves, and 
which have been most serious obstacles 
to the progress of the revolution. Other 
elstacles, however, have been presented 
by the royal government in Peru, which 
has hitherto not only been able to sustain 
itself there, but has found means, by en- 
listing the native Peruvians in its service, 
tv send at different times considerable 
armies into the upper provinces on the 
La Plata, where the war has been carried 
on from the: commencement of the revo- 
lution to the present day, with various 
success; the great extent and peculiar 
character of the country, and the want 
of resources, having prevented cither party 
from making a blow decisive of the con- 
test. When we came away, the advantage 
in that quarter was on the side of the 
Spaniards, as they were in possession of 
the provinces of Upper Pern, which had, 
to a certain degree at least, joined in the 
revolution, and some yf which are repre- 
sented in the Congress. Every where 
else they have been obliged to yield up 
tlie government and abandon the eountry, 
or submit to the ruling power. The pe- 
culiar situation of Monte Video, on the 
east side of the river La Plata, open to the 
sca, aud strongly fortified, enabled the 
Spanish naval and military forces, at an 
early period in the revolution, to make a 
stand there: they were ultimately obliged 
to surrender it; not, however, until long 
protracted, and, perhaps, ill-directed 
efforts on the part of the assailants, had 
hen ise to many jarring incidents be- 
es be ge that came from the opposite 
— the rivers,—probably the effect, 

apart at least, of ancient jealousies, kept 
aitve by the udividual igterest of diticrent 
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leaders; these have been followed by 
events calculated to produce a still greater 
alienation ; and, although several attempts 
have been made to bring about a union, 
they have hitherto been unsuccessful. The 
provinces of the “Banda Oriental,” and 
the * Entre Rios,” on the eastern side of 
the river, under the direction of General 
Artigas, are now at war with those on the 
western side, under the government of 
the Congress of Buenos Ayres. 

This war has originated from a combi- 
nation of causes, in which both parties 
have, perhaps, something to complain of, 
and something to blame themselves for. 

General Artigas and his followers pro- 
fess a belief that it is the intention of the 
government of Buenos Ayres to put them 
down, and oblige them to submit te such 
arrangements as will deprive them of the 
privileges of self-government, to which 
they claim to have a right. They say, 
however, that they are willing to unite 
with the people on the western side of the 
river ; but not in such a way as will subject 
them to what they call the tyranny of the 
city of Buenos Ayres, On the other hand, 
it is stated that this is merely a pretext; 
that the real object of General Artigas 
and some of the principal officers is to 
prevent a union on any terms, and to 
preserve the power they have acquired, 
by giving an erroneous excitement to the 
people who follow them. That it is wished 
and intended to place these provinces on 
a footing witlr the others. That the re- 
spectable portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for a union 5 
but are prevented from openly expressing 
their sentiments from a tear of General 
Artigas, whose power is uncontrolled by 
law or justice; and hence the propriety 
and necessity of aiding them to resist it. 
Armies have accordingly been marched 
within the present year into these pro- 
vineces; but they were not joined by a 
number of the inhabitants, aud were de- 
feated with great loss. 

This war is evidently a source of great 
injury and regret; and, at the same time, 
of extraordinary irritation to both parties 5 
for, independeutly of other causes of 
recrimination, each accuses the other of 
having brought about that state of things 
which threatens to place a most important 
and valuable portion of their country ia 
the hands of a foreign power, who has 
invaded it with a regular aud well-ap- 
pointed army, and is gradually taking 
possession of commanding points, from 
which it may be difficult for their united 
force hereafter to dislodge them. That 
they will unite is, 1 think, to be caleu- 
lated on, unicss some event disastrous to 
the cause of the revolution itself takes 
place, for their mutual interest requires 
a union. But more of moderation and 
discretion may be yecessary to bring it 

about 
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about than is at this tlme to be expected 
from the irritated feelings of some of the 
principal personages on both sides. 

The city of Sante Fe, and a small dis- 
trict of country around it, also retase to 
acknowledge the anthority of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres. 

In Paraguay, the evenis of the revolu- 
tion have differed from those in any other 
province, as the inhabitants of that country 
have uniformly resisted the efforts of the 
other provinces to unite them. After 
having aided the Spanish placed over them 
to repel a military force which had been 
sent to overthrow them, they themselves 
expelled from their country these antho- 
rities, and established a government of 
their own, totally unconnected with that 
of the other provinces, with whom they 
manifest an unwillingness ta keep up 
even a commercial intercourse. ‘This has 
given rise to a suspicion in the minds of 
some, that there is a secret predilection 
among them for the ancient order of 
things. But, from what is said of their cold 
eid calenlating character—from the safe 
position of their country, and its capacity 
to supply its own wants, it is probable 
that their object is to husband their re- 
sources, and profit by the exertions of 
others, without giving their own in aid of 
them; and possibly, in case of ultimate 
failure, to place their conduct in a less 
ehjectionable point of view before the 
government of Spain. Whatever may 
have been their motives, they have hi- 
therto contrived to escape, in a great 
measure, the evils of war. 

Their resources, in men and money, are 
said to be considerab'e, and no country is 
more independent of foreign supplies, 

‘Their conduct furnishes a striking con- 
trast to that of the people of Buenos Ayres, 
who entered into the revolution with un- 
bennded zeal and energy, and have ever 
been ready to meet the difficulties of so 
great an undertaking. ‘This circumstance, 
connected with their local sitnation, 
greater resources, and more general in- 
formation, aud perhaps the fact of their 
having been the first to get power into 
their hands, have had the effect to give 
them a controlling influence over the re. 
volutionary government, which has not 
failed to excite, in some degree, the jea- 
Rousy of the other provinces, and amongst 
themselves a fecling of superiority little 
calculated to allay their jealousy, Great 
evils were at one time apprehended from 
this state of things ; but the congress which 
met at Tucuman, in March, 1816, com. 
posed of deputies from the several pro- 
vinces then united, assumed the sovereign 
power of the country, boldly declared 118 
absolute independence, and adopted a 
provisional form of government, which js 
suderstood to have the eflect of allaying 
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dissentions, and of introducing a 
regular administration of public affairs, 

It will be seen from the documents jg 
your possession, that this provisional con. 
stitntion recognizes many of the principles 
of free government; but with such draw. 
backs as are little calenlated to enforce 
them in practice. Great allowances are 
doubtless to be made for the circum. 
stances of the times, and the danger and 
difficulty of tearing up ancient institntions, 
or of adapting new principles to them 
But, after due allowance for all these 
considerations, it did not appear to me 
that so much had been done for the cause 
of civil liberty as might have been ex. 
pected, or that those in power were its 
strongest advocates. It is generally ad- 
mitted, however, that some changes for 
the better have been made. Much care 
seems to be taken to educate. the rising 
generation, and, as those who are now 
coming on the theatre ef action have grown 
up since the commencement of the revo- 
lution, and have had the advantages of the 
light thrown in by it, it is fair to suppose 
that they will be better prepared to sup- 
port and administer a free government, 
than those whose habits were formed under 
the colonial government of Spain. 

The commerce and manufactures of the 
country have grown beyond its agricul 
ture. Various causes, however, have 
contributed to lessen some branches of 
manufacture since the revolution, but com- 
merce is understood to have been increased 
by it. A much greater variety and quan- 
tity of foreign goods are imported, anda 
greater demand is opened for the pro- 
ductions of the country. The city of 
Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce, 
From it foreign and some domestic goods 
are spread through the interior, as far as 
Chiliand Upper Pern; and, in return, the 
Various productions are drawn toit. ‘This 
trade is carried on principally by land, as 
is that between the diiferent provinces ; 
though some small portion of it finds its 
way up and down the large rivers forming 
the La Plata, which is itself not so much a 
river as a great bay, The abundance of 
cattle, liorses, and mules, and of some 
other animals peculiar to the country, 
Which are used in the mountainons regions 
of Veru, furnish facilities for transporta- 
tion not to be found ia any other country 
so little improved: hence, the price of 
transportation is very Jow, and the internal 
trade greater than it otherwise would be ; 
though it had been materially lessened in 
Some important branches by the war 
with Peru, and the system adopted in 
Daraguay. 

‘The export and import trade is princi- 
pally in the hands of the British; though the 
United States and other nations partici 
pate init toa certain degree, It as de- 
pended 
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pended on as the great source of revenue 
to the state ; hence they have been tempted 
to make the duties very high, and to lay 
them upon both imports and exports, with 
the exception of lumber and military 
stores. This circumstance, counected 
with the fact that payment is demanded 
at the custom-house before the goods are 
delivered, has led to a regular system of 
smuggling, which is said to be carried to 
great excess, and, doubtless, occasions the 
official returns to fall short of the actual 
amount of the trade. This may be the 
reason why they were not given to Us. 
The articles imported are almost every 
variety of European and East India goods, 
principally from England; rum, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, cotton, and timber, from 
Brazil; lumber of almost every descrip- 
tion, cod fish, furniture, gin, and some 
smaller articles, from the United States, 
together with military stores, which, how- 
ever, find their way into the country 
directly from Europe, and are thus fur- 
nished at a cheaper rate than we can sell 
them. The principal articles of export 
are taken from the various animals of the 
country, tame and wild, from the ox to 
the chinehilla; copper from Chili, and 
some of the precious metals, drawn princi- 
pally from Peru; bat, as gold is worth 
seventeen dollars the oz. and passed by 
tale at that rate, very little of it is ex- 
ported ; hence, the currency of the coun- 
try is gold, for they have no paper-money. 
The “libranzas,” or bills of credit, issued 
by the government, are, however, an 
article of traffic among the merchants, as 
they are received in payment of one half 
of the duties. No distinction is made in 
favour of the trade of any nation, save 
only that the British merchants have some 
peculiar facilities granted them in relation 
to their letters, which are an object of 
taxation, at least so far as applies to those 
sentoutofthecountry, = 
In the official statements given to us, to 
Which I beg leave generally to refer for in- 
formation as to the foreign relations, the 
productions, military and naval force, 
tevenue, and population, the latter is 
stated at 1,300,000, exclusive of Indians. 
This is understood as comprehending the 
Population of all the provinces; but, as 
some of them are not under the govern- 
ment at Buenos Ayres, I have thought it 
Proper to annex the several estimates I 
have collected of the population of each 
provinee, as they may serve to give some 
scheral information on that point. The 
most immediate difficulty felt by the 
-Overiment, whilst we were in the coun- 
‘ry, Seemed to arise from the want of 
roe for, although the debt was small, 
rine ara was low. It had not been 
sad a to adopt a system of 
tie Y equate to the exigencies of the 
Mc tough it would seem, from the 
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statements given to us, that the revenue of 
the last year exceeded the expences. The 
important events of the present year in 
Chili, of which you are informed, will 
doubtless have the effect to raise the credit 
of the country, and to lessen the pressure 
upon it, at least for a time, and will proba- 
bly leave the government more at Icisure 
to attend to its internal affairs. 

When we came away, it was understood 
that a Committee of the Congress was 
engaged in drafting a new constitution, 
the power of forming and adopting it 
being exclusively vested in the Congress, 
Whether it will assume a federal or a 
national character is somewhat doubtful, 
as there are evidently two parties in the 
country, whose views in this respect are 
very different, and it is believed that they 
are both represented in the Congress. The 
one party isin favour of a consolidated or 
national government ; the other wishes for 
a federal government, somewhat upon the 
principles of that of the United States.— 
The probability seems to be, that, although 
there might bea majority of the people in 
the provinces generally in favour of the 
federal systew, it would not be adopted, 
upon the ground that it was not so well 
calculated as a national government to 
provide for the common defence, the 
great object now in view. The same 
general reason may be urged, perhaps, for 
giving to the latter, should it be adopted, 
less of a republican character than proba- 
bly would have been given to it in more 
quiet and peaceful times. There is 
danger, too, as the power of forming and 
adopting the constitution is placed in the 
hands of a few, that the rights and privi- 
leges of the people may not be so well 
understood or attended to as they would 
have been, had the people themselves had 
a more immediate agency in the affair. 
It is not to be doubted, however, that it 
will at least have a republican form, and 
be bottomed upon the principles of inde- 
pendence, which is contended for by all 
descriptions of politicians in the country, 
who have taken part in the revolution, 
and will, it is believed, be supported by 
them, in any event, to the last extremity. 

Their means of defence, of which they 
are fully aware, are, in proportion to their 
numbers, greater, perhaps, thau those of 
almost any other people, and the duration 
and the events of the war have strength- 
ened the general determination never to 
submit to Spain. ‘This determination rests 
upon the recollections of former sufferings 
and deprivations; upon a consciousness 
of their ability to defend and to govern 
themselves ; and upon a conviction that, in 
case of submission on any terms, they 
would, sooner or later, be made to feel the 
vengeance of the mother country. These 
considerations, doubtless, have the most 
weight upon those who have taken a lead- 
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ing part. They, of course, use all thelr 
influence to enforce them, and thus to 
keep up the spirit of the revolution. In 
this they probably have had the less diffi- 
culty, as, although the sufferings of the 
people have been great, particularly in 
military service, and iu raising contribu- 
tions necessary for that service, yet the 
incubus of Spanish power being thrown 
otf, and with it that train of followers, who 
filled np almost every avenue to wealth 
and consequence, the higher classes have 


Estimate of the Population of the Province of Buenos Ayres, Cordova, Tucuman, Mendoza 
or Cuyo, and Salta, under the Names of the different Towns or Districts which send 


Representatives to the Congress. 


By an imperfect census, taken, it is believed, in 1815, Suenos Ayres contained 
93,105, excluding troops and transient persons, and Indians. | 
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been awakened to a sense of advantages 
they did not before enjoy. They have 
seen their commerce freed from legal 
restraints, their articles of export become 
more valuable, their supplies furnished at 
a lower rate, and all the offices of govern, = 
ment, or other employments, laid opento © 
them as fair objects of competition, The 
lower classes have found their labour more 
in demand, and better paid fer; and their 
importance in society greater than it for. 
merly was. 
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Provinces of Upper Peru. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n AND NEAR LONDON. 


i 
YHE Lord Mayor, Atkins, has exposed 








By more recent 
Estimates, ex- | Exclnding | Including 
cluding Indians,} Indians, Indians, 
105,000 120,000 = | 250,000 
75,000 75,000 = | 100,600 
45,000 45,000 20,000 
45,000 60,000 
56,000 40,000 
90,000 20,000 
54,000 34,000 
38,000 38,000 
ecccces 16,000 16,000 
25,000 25,000 
50,000 50,000 
489,000 523,000 i 
100,600 120,000 | 200,000 .~ 
112,000 112,C00 = | 250,000 "? 
112,000 112,000 | 175,000 ee 
— 800,000 i 
120,000 oa 50,000 4 
-= — 150,000 
— — 50,000 
50,000 oo 





himself to much observation within the 
mouth, by entering into a personal squabble 
with a gentleman of the name of Williams, 
one of the city attormies; and, on the 
decision of the court of aldermen, he has 
been compelled to submit to a new election 
of the common council of his ward, for 
irregular conduct in the chair on last 
St. Thomas's day. 

The inhabitants of the parish of St, 
Saviour, Southwark, have resolved to 
petition for a repeal of the Coal Tax, 
evied in the port of London. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Mr. 
Ward, of Nottingham, has obtained 600). 
damages against the Observer News. 
paper, for repeating some gvoss misrepre- 


sentations which had been urged by Lord 
Castlereagh in the House of Commons, 
as a ground for the late wanton suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. The verdict 
has created general satisfaction. 

At the late Old Bailey Sessions there 
were 168 prisoners for trial; the calendar 
stood as follows :— 

Murder COCHCCCS er eeeeeeseseeeese® 5 
Forger COeccer.cocccccccccccoccses AL 
Uttering forged notes esccsscccceess 6 
Housebreaking. «....cccssesscccces 7 
Highway robbery ..s.sscccccceccece 14 
PABDOREIOMERE ¢cccccccccccccessoes § 
Larcenies CCC Cee reo ereseser PTT TT (i 


And the remainder for misdemeanors and 
other offences, 
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visoners Tried, and the Offences they were 
pone of, at the Old Bailey Sessions, 
in the Year 1818. 








Murder ° e ° 3 

f Burglary - . ° © 2 
Housebreaking ° 7 
Highway robbery ° . 25 

2 | Stealing in adwelling-honse . 68 
= | Stealing privatelyinashop . 16 
= | Stealing on the River Thames . 2 
~) Horse- stealing ‘ r 11 
=| Sheep-stealing « ° P 9 
= | Catile-stealing ° ° 1 
~ I Cutting down trees ' 1 
Returning from transportation . 1 
Forgery . . : 2 
Luttering forged bank-notes. 25 


Having possession of ditto, without 


lawful excuse ° ° 98 
Receiving stolen goods ° ‘ 10 
Manslaughter ° ° ° 6 
Embezzlement ° ° " 7) 
Fraud ° ° ° . 6 
Grand larceny ° 5 1093 
Misdemeanors - ‘ 6 
Uttering counterfeit com =. e 13 

1430 


Of these there were— 
Between the age of 10 and 14 ° 58 
Between the ageofi4and18 195 
Between the age of 18 and 21 » 391 
Total under 21 years of age -- 624 
Prisoners in Custody in Newgate in 1818, 
and how they have been disposed of. 
In custody on the 1st January, 1818 . 428 
Committed from that period to the 


3ist December, 1818 : 2326 
2754 
Of which there have been executed 20 


Died ° ° ° : 11 
Removed to the hulks at Sheerness, 
preparatory to transportation . 647 
Ditto wo» Portsmouth ° : 50 
Do. to Gosport et Se Ox: ce 
Do. to Woolwich ° ° 78 
Io. to the Penitentiary, Milbank . 33 
Io. to the Refuge for the Destitute 29 
Do. to Bethlem Hospital ° ° 3 
Do. by 4: seas Corpus to county jails, 
/ ir. at the assizes ; ~ 23 
Do. iv tae House of Correction for 
the city of London, for imprison- 
ment for certain periods ° 77 
Removed to the House of Correction 
for the county of Middlesex for the 
like purpose ‘ ‘ 
Removed to ditto, having received his 
Majesty's pardon, on condition of 
being imprisoned therein for cer- 
tain periods . : P 
emoved to the ship Maria, at Dept- 
ford, destined to carry out female 
Convicts to New South Wales ~ 356 
Discharged, having had free pardon 23 


236 


Incidents in and near London. 83 


Discharged, being acquitted at the 
Old —- sessions ‘ ° 486 
a 


Do. by proclamation, bills of indict- 
ment not found against them =. = 251 
Do. for want of prosecution . 53 

Do. having undergone their sentence 
of imprisonment ‘ ° 108 
Do. upon bail, and other cat@e . 46 
2370 
Remained in custo-§ Males 277 2 g, 4 


dy, Jan.1, 1819, @ Females 107 § —— 
2754 
W.R. H. Brown, Keeper, 

Previously to the late sensible London 
Jury being dismissed, the foreman ad- 
dressed the court as follows :-— 

“My lords,—before leaving this box, I 
have a paper in my hand which the jury 
wish to be read, and afterwards handed 
up to your lordships.—1 can assure your 
lordships, that there is nothing offensive 
whatever in what it states.” 

The foreman then read it, as follows :— 

“We, the London jury, being’ on the 
eve of terminating our most painful duties, 
most respectfully wish to represent to 
your lordships, that the verdicts which we 
have given on the evidence which has 
been submitted to us, will, when reported 
to his majesty’s privy council, be consi- 
dered as only the decision of fallible men, 
That we are convinced that all sanguinary 
punishments have not only a tendency to 
destroy those principles of humanity which 
it is our duty to cultivate, but that by 
their frequent occurrence render the heart 
callous. One instance of which has been 
brought before us, of a youth having 
picked a gentleman's pocket while the 
dreadful sentence of the law was recently 
carrying into effect on four unfortunate 
persons. 

“We disclaim all visionary ideas and 
principles. ‘ We live to improve, or we 
live invain.’ With these feelings and sen- 
timents, we most earnestly request, that 
_when those cases are reported, that you 
will urge this divine injunction‘ I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 

(Signed) — “Philip Jacob, foreman; 
Ebenezer Taylor, ‘Thomas Clark, Joseph 
Mather, ‘T. D. Dunn, Jolin Dimes, Thomas 
Lewis Styles, W. H. Atkinson, J. H. 
Sands, Wm. Hughes, Wm. Blackman, 


John Ellis.” 
MARRIED. 

Capt. F. Marryat, R.N. to Miss €, 
Shairp, of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

H. B. Favikner, esq. to Miss Jane 
Miles, of Southamptou-row, 

J. Woolfryes, esq. to Miss C, Norman: 
sell, of Gloucester-street, 

C. Miller, esq. to Miss J. Padgat, of 
Hampstead. 

Mr. C, Crosby, of Bruton-street, to 
Miss Carberry, of George-street, Hanover 


square. 
M 2 Majer 
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Major Robertson, to Miss £, Chapman, 
of Croydon. 

E. Atherton, esq. of Portman-square, 
to Mrs. E. W. Smith, of Dover. 

C. Bodens, esq. to Miss Hill, of 
Lambeth. 

Mr. J. Veal, to Miss A. Taylor, of 
Church-street, Islington. 

L. Davies, esq. R.N. to Miss Ayton, 
both of Mortlake. 

C. J. Laisne, esq. to Miss A. Beger, of 
the Crescent, Brompton. 

Lieut. Col. C. Iryon, to Miss M. A. 
Sheridan, of Percy-street. 

Mr. John De Bie, of the Circus, Mino- 
ries, to Miss M. Muggeridge, of Horton 
Kerby, Kent. 

Mr. G. Young, of Newington Butts, 
to Miss E, Fuller, of Dorking. 

Lieut. J. Baxter, R.N. to Miss Eustace, 
of Greenwich. 

At Newington Butts, W. Turner, esq. 
to Miss M. Spence, of Upton, Essex. 

At Hampstead, John Spencer, esq. of 
Bellanger, Bucks, to Julia, daughter of 
the late James Lawrence, M.D. 

M. Fuller Farr, esq. banker, of Lom- 
bard-street, to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Lacon, bart. of Yarmouth. 

At Edmonton, C. Ross, esq. to Miss S. 
Thornton, of Oxford. 

Mr. S. Brewer, of Clapham Common, 
to Miss S. Owen, of West-hill, Wands- 
worth. 

J. Kenteish, esq. of Upper Baker-street, 
to Miss E. Parsons, of Seven-oaks. 

E. Barnard Deeble, esq. of Norton- 
street, Portland-place, to Miss L, Elmsley, 
of Stratford-lodge, Wilts. 

C. Wright, esq. late of the Stamp-office, 
to Eliza, daughter of the late Major 
Wright, of the E. I, Co.’s service. 

J. Delafield, ye. esq. of Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 

W. P. Wise, esq. of Lothbury, to Miss 
Emily Marriot, of Pershore, Worces- 
tershire. 

Mr. J. Patient, of Bermondsey, to Miss 
M. Merewether, of Speen. 

Mr. W. Narris, jun. of Staines, to Miss 
Ann Copper, of Engham, 

T. P. Blackwell, esq. of Peckham Rye, 
to Mrs. Rich, widow of G, Rich, esq. R.N, 

At St. George's Church, Hanover- 
square, the Rev, H. Hutchinson, to Miss 
Munday. 

Thomas Chandless, esq. of York-place, 
Portman-square, to Miss Caroline Long. of 
Kempston-honse, Beds. ” 

The Marquis of Blandford, to Lady 
Jane, daughter of the Earl of Galloway. 

DIED. . 

In Friday-street, 75, John Elliot, esq. 
generally respected ; twenty-seven years 
common councilman of Bread-street ward. 


ly King’s-parade, Chelsea, Walter Bol- 
land, «sq. 


Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 
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At Carshalton, 69, Mrs. Cath. Gale, 
At Norwood, 62, Mr. G. Arnull. 
In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 4, 

Toulmin, esq. 

In Gower-street, 86, the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Morice, senior chaplain to the king, and 
—“< - All-hallows, Bread-street, 

n Clarges-street, John M . of 

Downzell-hall, Essex. mh ot 
At Richmond, Mrs. Bean, widow of 

Samuel B. esq. 

In the Strand, 25, Mr. J. W. Warren, 
bookseller and stationer. 

In Surrey-square, Kent-road, 60, Wm, 
Driver, one of the Society of Friends. 

In his 36th year, Mr. B. Day, of the 
firm of Wm. Day and Co. Gracechurch 
street. 

The Rev. Wm. Parry, theological tutor 
of Wymondley Academy : after a painful 
and protracted illness. 

Suddenly, while transacting business at 
the West-India Dock house, 57, Mr. 
Kentish, of the house of Haynes and 
Kentish: in whom were united the most 
amiable qualities of mind, and pure inte- 
grity of heart. 

At Clay-hill, Enfield, J. Carr, esq. 

At Enfield, 63, Mrs. Cath, Speed. 

At Bruce-grove, Tottenham, Mrs. So 
phia Smith. 

At Camberwell, 82, Mary Arch, widow 
of Wm. A. one of the Society of Friends. 

At Clapham, 78, G. Copland, esq. 

At the Kentish-town Assembly Rooms, 
suddenly, on his way from Hatton-garden 
Police Office, 72, Thomas Leech, esq. one 
of the magistrates of that office for near 
twenty years. He was also chairman of the 
County Court of Requests, Fulwood-rents. 

At Bath, Robert Mitford, esq. late of the 
Audit-office, Somerset-place. 

In Beaumont-street, 74, R. Heathcott, 
esq. of the Audit Office. 


At Putney, Cutherine, widow of Samuel 
Inman, esq. 

In Cheapside, 74, Mr. Jos. Keats. 

At Clapham-rise, 60, Mary, wife of 
Wm. Thompson, esq. 

At Homerton, Miss M. F, Diekenson. 

In Tooley-street, 25, Mr. A. Cracklow. 


In Great Marlborough-street, 53, Mr. 
John Moore. 


Mr. Tokeley, the actor. 


At Epsom, 71, Mrs, Richardson, of Bury- 
Street, St. James’s. 


At his apartments in Drury-lane, E. H. 
Seymour, esq. : 

In Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, 66, 
Col. James Robertson, of the late West- 
minster Volunteers. 

In Hackney-road, Mrs. M. Neal. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand, 75, 
Mr. E. Wakefield. 

At Stepney, 86, Cupt. W. Snow, R.N. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. 
Bewers, widow of Capt. B. R.N. 

On Ludgate-hill, Mrs, Wm. Bury. 
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In Upper Berkeley-street, 94, Mrs. live long inhis works, and many biogra- 
Scott, widow of Edward 8. esq. Thislady phies of him are already before the world ; 
was wet-nurse to the Regent. we shall, however, collect some authentic 

Near Sloane-square, Major George Col- particulars for an early number. 
clough, of the 39th regt. of foot, deserv- Suddenly, ir Duke-street, Smithfield, 51, 
edly lamented for the excellencies of his of aspasm in the stomach, Mr. Jas. Adiard, 

private character. an eminent printer, and upwards of twenty 

At Bromley, 74, Wm. Walmsley, esq. years the faithful and meritorious printer 
nearly twenty years clerk of the papers of the Monthly Magazine ; who, in all the 
to the House of Lords ; much esteemed in relations of life, proved himself an‘upright 
and out of his situation. man ; and, in the respect in which he was 

In Cleveland-row, 55, Major-Gen. John held by all who knew him, he verified in 
Wilson. «his personal example the beautiful moral 

At Hinton St. George, of an apoplectic adage of Pope,—that “ an honest man is the 
attack, 63, Earl Poulett, lord licutenant noblest work of God.” He lived to rear 
and custos rotulorum of the county of a large and promising family, and to mite 
Somerset. He left issue by his first coun- in his business two of his sons, on whom 
tess (who died in 1811,) three sons (the will devolve the future printing of this 
eldest, John Lord Viscount Hinton, suc- miscellany. 
ceeds him,) and three daughters. By the At Buckland, Berks, Sir J. C. Throck- 
present countess he had no issue. morton, bart. regretted by his numerous 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- friends. He always stood foremost in 
fields, after an illness of five years, Mr. supporting the interests of the county of 
Graham, some few years ago one of the Berks particularly, and was a firm friend 
magistrates of the Bow-street Police Office, to those of the country in general, His 
anda member of the committee for the religion excluded him (a Catholic) from 
management of Drury-lane Theatre. He the House of Commons, where he would 
was a kind man, but a severe magistrate. have been a staunch advocate of the cause 

At Somers’-town, 82, after keeping his of reform, retreuchment, and the rights of 
bed during several months, suffering under the people.—He is succeeded in his title 
a gradual exhaustion of nature, Dr. John and estates by his brother George. 

Wolcot, better known to the world by his At Sankestown-house, county of Ros- 
poetical name of Peter Pindar. He will common, 81, Lord Baron Hartland, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: ~- 
Or, Records of very eminent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 
a 
*,* In this Article it is proposed to record Biographical Facts, and not mere verbal 
Eulogics, resulting from the partialities of relatives and friends. In this respect, we hope 
to be enabled, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of the parties, to distinguish 
this feature of our Miscellany from the common-place Newspaper Repps which, without 
taste or discrimination, are udmitted into other periodical works, en no interesting 
fact, connected with the Life of an Individual, can be selected as worthy of record, the 
negatwn affords evidence that the name cannot be admitted into this Department, and must 
rather be considered as belonging to our ordinary Register of Mortality. 
<> 
_ GEORUE WILSON MEADLEY, BSQ. ‘scenes with classical avidity. At Naples, 
Bugrapher of Dr. Paley and of Algernon he was kindly received by the late Mr. 
Sidney. Lambton, then abroad in bad health ; 
ME Meadley was born at Sunder- whose son, the present high-minded mem- 
land on the ist of January 1774; ber for the county of Durham, has duly 
and, during the greater part of his life, acknowledged his value as a_ political 
when at home, he resided in the contigu- friend. 
ous town of Bishopwearmouth, His prin- After a short stay at Smyrna, Mr. 
cipal education was received at Witton-le- Meadley proceeded to Constantinople ; 
Wear, under the care of the Rev. John and became acquainted, at Pera, with the 
arrer, a very 2lle teacher and excellent late Mr. Thornton, well-known for his 
man. At Witton school he acqnired a work on the State ef Turkey, who con- 
taste for learning, with habits of exercised tinued the friendly connection to the last. 
memory, which enabled him, afterwards, After seventeen months of absence, he 
to excel so much in the attaimment and returned to England, but not without 
Command of literature. having experienced the evils of existing 
a the ine tried, Lut without liking it, one hostilities both in captivity and in de- 
poten — of commercial life, in the year liverance. 
heen a wish to indulge his love of In the year 1801, Mr. Meadley con- 
‘ee ge, but with a design also partly trived to pass a few weeks in Dantzick : 
a he took a voyage up the and, in 1203, after visiting Hamburgh, he 
~diterranean, visiting several of the walked, wifh another —a€9-* 
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Holstein, &c. to Lubeck, Of this pedes- 
trian tour he communicated an account 
to the Monthly Mugazine, Vol. XVI. p. 
018, under the signature of M. Y. A 
letter on the same subject from his com- 
panion, signed M. W. appeared in the 
same Magazine. 

In the year 1795, the celebrated Dr. 
Paley had become the resident rector ef 
Bishopwearmouth : and Mr. Meadley cul- 
tivated very successtully his acquaintance 
with great interest and attention. After 
each of his excursions into foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Meadley underwent a minute 
examination from the rector on his 
return.* 

In the year 1805, the parish of Bishop- 
wearmouth had to lament the loss of a 
kind and most respected pastor: and, 
though Mr. Meadley cherished in memory 
whatever he knew of him with affection 
and pride, it was not till a sufficient inter- 
val had shewn the field of his biography to 
lie unoccupied, that Mr. Meadley, in the 
year 1809, after most carefully compiling, 
ventured to publish the Memoirs of Dr. 
Paley. 

This task, however, was conceived in a 
right spirit; and is executed con amore. 
With a devout admiration of the talents, 
and a deep conviction of the integrity, of 
his hero, which no surviving friend has 
more explicitly avowed, the biographer 
has completely succeeded in exhibiting a 
very strong and distinct likeness of the 
author traced in the man. The striking 
anecdotes of his early days were unques- 
tionably preserved from extinction by the 
zeal and diligence of Mr. Meadley. Nor 
has the credit of accuracy in detail of 
facts, or in just delineation of character, 
been denied, even by those critics, who 
speak of certain “magic touches of art” 
as wanting in the portrait, which some 
finer pencil, it seems, might have be- 
stowed, 

Of many distinguished men in the great 
struggle of the people of England against 
the Stuart kings, Mr. Meadley had been 
grieved to tind the personal history so im- 
periectly known. ‘The annals of their 
country, which record what they publicly 
did, tell otherwise, but very httle of what 
individually they were. ‘To supply this 
deficiency, yet left in one splendid uaine, 
Mr. Meadiey spared no sacr.fice of time or 
trouble in solicitation and enguiry for an- 
thentic materials. Recommended by a 
modest preface, which perpetuates his 
clan alike to mdustry and to candor, the 
work itself, vigor sly written, and with 
Ereat perspicuity, appeared m the year 
18lo: and the Memoirs of Algernon Sidney 
Will long attest the fidelity and paintul re. 
search of the biographer, 


* Memoirs of Dr. Paley, second edit. 
Pp. -37. 
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The dedication of these memoirs to his 
friend, Dr. Disney, of the Hyde, in Essex, 
may be considered as one of the most 
happy and elegant specimeus of Mr, 
Meadley’s styie; while the brief Memoirs of 
Mrs. Jebb,* drawn up at Dr. Disney’s re. 
quest in the precediug year, have been 
much admired as a delicate and skilful 
pattern of minor biography. 

To the name of Join Hampden, which 
now, by long prescription, accompanies 
that of Sidney, Mr. Meadley had been 
ambitious to raise a similar memorial, 
And a revised draught of his manuscript 
Memoirs of Hampden were left by bim in 
the hands of Lord Nugent the year before 
hedied ; irom the belief that some means 
of information locally belonging to the 
county of Bucks, might be within his lord- 
ship’s reach, and prove of great use, per- 
haps in correcting, perhaps also in amplity- 
ing some parts of the local detail. 

The devoted industry, by which Mr, 
Meadley acquired knowledge, especially 
political, and the ready cheertulness with 
which he communicated, introduced him 
to the acquaintance and high esteem of 
several persons eminent in literature, be- 
sides those already mentioned. It may 
suffice here to add the names of Sir John 
Mackintosh, the announced historian of 
England, from the revolution downwards ; 
and of Dr. Symmons, the splendid biogra- 
pher of the poet Milton, who has justified 
* John Milton of the Commonwealth,” in 
the only large and complete view of his 
character ever yet presented to the 
world. 

Mr, Meadley’s keen attachment to the 
cause of liberty, civil and religious, was in 
him but one mode of genera! philanthropy : 
and his talents were ever alert and active, 
according to his power, to promote the 
benefit or to alleviate the miseries of man- 
kind, On the bed of sickness, and severe 
suffering, which he bore with calmuess and 
resignation, his sentiments, at all times 
void of disguise, then showed the peculiar 
depth and quickness of his humanity. 
After a feeling description of what he sup- 
posed the wretchedness to be of a sick 
bed when aggravated by poverty and 
wait, with which he gratefully contrasted 
his own advantages,—“ what must it he, 
(ie exclaimed,) what must it be then, for 
those poor creatures, left to meet death, 
amidst pain and cold and thirst upon tle 
field of battle! Thank God, I have ever 
reprobated war,” 

On the 28th of November, 1818, Mr. 
Meadley breathed bis last, amidst the sor- 
rows of a family who had long loved and 
hononred him as a kind brother and @ 
dutiful son. He died in the firm hope of 


a 


* Nid. Works of John Jevb, M.D. with 


memoirs, Sa; by John Disney, 3 vols. 
i787. 
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Christian resurrection, and in the sincere 

, Gospel, as he had for many 
faith of the pel, eer 
vears entertained it, on the Unitarian 
scheme. “ And his remains were interred 
‘n the burial ground oi the family,’ near 
so the remains of his father, whom ' lost 
when an infant, “in Svuderland chureh- 
vard, aitended by a numerous train ot 
friends, who spontaneously joined the 
funeral procession, to pay their last and 
melancholy tribute of respect to the 
memory of the deceased.” 

— 
Tuomas WALKER, ESQ. the Manchester 
Patriot. 

At his house at Longford, near Man- 
chester, in the 68th year of his age, Tho- 
mas Walker, esq. formerly an eminent 
merchant of Manchester. ‘Thomas Walker 
must not be consigned to the tomb without 
some tribute to his talents, his virtues, and 
his sufferings. Throughout the whole 
course of a long and active life, he was a 
steady and consistent friend both of civil 
and religious freedom; and, accordingly, 
when the repeal of the ‘Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts was proposed in the House of 
Commons, Mr. W. who was then a young 
man, stood forward here as a zealous and 
powerful advocate for the removal! of those 
odious and illiberal disqualifications. Dur- 
ing the long contests which preceded the 
abolition of the slave trade, he was an uni- 
form and efficient enemy to that inhuman 
traflic. His love of freedom, his hatred of 
tyranny, were not circumscribed within the 
narrow limits of his native land. Con- 
vinced that the natural tendency of liberty 
is to elevate the character and increase the 
happiness of man, he ardently wished to 
See its blessings extended all over the 
world. The commercial interests of this 
town and neighbourhood were especially 
indebted to him on an important and 
critical occasion. When the late Mr. Pitt 
proposed to the House of Commons the 
adoption of the impost which is generally 
remembered by the name of the Fustian 
Tax, an universal feeling of alarm at the 
consequences of the measure was spread, 
almost with the rapidity of lightning, 
throughout the whole district engaged in 
the cotton manufacture; and Mr. Walker 
Was one of the delegates chosen on that oc- 
casion by the trade at large, to represent 
to the House of Commons the ruinous ef- 
fects which the proposed tax must neces- 
Sarily produce. The zeal, the intelligence, 
and the firmness, displayed by Mr. Walker 
and his colleagues, in the execution of this 
trust, were at length successful ; and so 
Clearly had they demonstrated the impolicy 
of the duty intended to have been laid, 
se during the whole of an era so fertile 
sanaied ering subjects for taxation, as the 
he tke er of Mr, Pitt's ministry and life, 
n> ; ta of a Fustian Tax was never re- 

ed. The devotedness displayed by Mr, 
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Walker, both on this and other pnblic oo- 
casions, and the personal sacrifices he 
made, were exemplary, if they were not 
imprudent. But the most important and 
the most active period of his life was 
during the early stages of the French 
revolution, His principles naturally Jed 
him, in common with so many of the best 
and wisest of his countrymen, to hail, as an 
auspicious event, the etforts made by the 
French people to free themselves from the 
hatetul despotism by which they were mis- 
ruied. He considered the original objects 
of government as being in France com- 
pletely inverted, because the sovereign au- 
thority, instead of being regarded as a 
trust delegated by the people for their own 
benefit, was there exercised under the 
pretended sarction of divine right, for 
purposes of the most aggravated extortion, 
and themost cruel oppression. Under the 
infiunence of these feelings, Mr. Walker 
othiciated as chairman at a public dinner, 
intended to commemorate the destruction 
of the Bastile ; and perhaps from this time 
may be traced the remorseless and ma- 
liguant persecution ; which attacked suc- 
Cessively his character, his property, and 
his lite. Convinced that a renovation of 
some parts of our Constitution, of which 
the lapse of time had destroyed the sta- 
bility, or injured the purity, was essen- 
tially necessary for the maintenance both 
of the just rights of the crown, and the 
natural liberties of the people, he assisted 
in the establishment of an association for 
diffusing political knowledge, which was 
called, ‘the Constitutional Society,” and 
of which he was chosen chairman. But, al- 
though the minister of the day had himself 
been an active promoter of similar institu. 
tions, yet, when he had sacrificed his prin- 
ciples to the prejudices of those who 
looked with hatred on the dawning liber- 
ties of France, the strong hand of power 
was exerted to check the growth of liberal 
principles and constitutional information. 
~—Under the pretexts of ‘ meditated re- 
volution,” and of danger to the existence 
of “social order and religion,” the liberties 
of the subject were infringed in an unpre- 
cedented and outrageous manner, an ex- 
tensive encouragement was given to hired 
spies and informers, and in the latter part 
of 1793, Mr. Walker, and six of his friends, 
as well as many other men of eminence in 
different parts of the kingdom, were ar- 
rested ona charge of “ couspiring to over- 
throw the government, and to assist the 
king’s enemies in their intended invasion 
of the kingdom.” Under this charge these 
seven gentlemen were tried at Lancaster, 
on the gnd April, 1794.—They were, to 
borrow the expression of the presiding 
judge, most honourably acquitted, whist the 
spy, Who was the only material witness on 
the part of the crown, was committed to 


take his trial at the next assizes on a — 
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of perjury ; which being faily substantiated, 
he was sentenced to an imprisonment of two 
years. It must not be omitted, that the 
strongest suspicions of direct subornauion 
of perjury were attached to some of the 
most active supporters of government in 
Manchester; and it was only by the timely 
repentance of one of their hired intormers, 
that Mr. Walker and his friends, innocent 
as they were of every offence whatever, 
escaped a charge of high-treason. But the 
malice of his enemies was not yet satiated ; 
the most deliberate attacks were made on 
his character and credit; and at length, 
partly from these causes, and partly from 
the events of the war, his fortune sunk at 
the conclusion of a seven years’ straggle. 
Since this period, though restored to com- 
petence by the generous bequest of a gen- 
tleman, who had been one of his counsel 
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on the trial above referred to, Mr. Walker 
has not interfered much in public life, His 
principles however remained the same, and 
he lived to see fully exhibited the disastroys 
consequences even of successful waifare, 
which he had rendered himself so obnoxious 
by predicting. He was honoured by the 
friendship and esteem of many of the most 
illustrious characters of his time; and,whey 
the heat of political animosity had sub. 
sided, his services, his taleuts, and his in. 
tegrity, were properly appreciated by his 
fellow-townsmen. In discharging the re. 
lations of private life, he was exemplary 
and affectionate ; and, viewed with the al. 
lowances due to the natural imperfections 
of humanity, his whole character may be 
safely recommended to the imitation of the 
British youth, with the parental injune- 
tion, **Go thou and do likewise.” 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


Wiih all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
\ ‘ITHIN the month, the anniversary 
dinner, to commemorate the public 
principles of Mr. Fox, took place at New- 
castle. The company was numerous and 
respectable; and the speeches of Earl 
Grey, the chairman, Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Sir Charles Monck, Mr. Lambton, Dr, 
Fenwick, Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Witham, 
were replete with sound patriotism, and 
political virtue. The tollowing extract from 
the speech of Mr. Lambton exhibits the 
sense and feeling of the whole empire. Too 
much, Or any expression too severe, can- 
not be uttered on the blind, dishonourable 
pliability of the last Parliament: a Par- 
liament that was any thing else but the 
people’s. With Mr. Lambton, we hope 
ihe consequences of the late election will 
be fortunate; for never was the public. 
voice more clear, or more generally un- 
derstood. It will be seen, now that the 
avowed representers of the people have 
commenced their sittings, whether their 
imemories are retentive and their obedience 
real, On the late monarch or the Holy 
Alliance meeting, Mr. Lambton was severe 
and tightly descriptive; the mind, that 
can use the garb oft religion, to accomplish 
purposes nefarious and basely immoral, 
must have obtained an hardihood, that 
bears no smali likeness to the anathematized 
fiend. Men call themselves Christians, 
aud buy, sell, and transfer, thousands of the 
human race—Christians, and suppress the 
calls of freedom, the voice of fellow 
bemgs,—who only desire the common 
birth-vight.—“ Of the late Parliament, 
(sad Mr. Lambton,) 1 cannot speak 
but with the dec pest horror and contempt, 
sliudiv devoted to the minister, it suse 
tamed its character to the last. Themem- 
bers never voted according to the wishes 


and petitions of the people, except in one 
instance, and then they consulted the con- 
venience ‘of their own pockets.”—‘ The 
laie election has been a triumph of the 
principles which distinguished, and ho- 
nourably distinguished, the friends of Mr. 
Fox. Every thing has gone that way, 
and so it ought to have gone—for they 
have been above all attached to the Con- 
stitution, ‘The consequences of the elec- 
tion will, I hope, be most fortunate. It 
will serve to rescue England from being 
the pander to the tyranny of confederated 
monarchs, who assemble in the name of 
religion for the most irreligious purposes ; 
for repressing the nascent voice of free- 
dom ; for the buying and selling of states 
and the wholesale transfer of people.” 

It is in contemplation to light the new 
and part of the old town of North Shields 
with gas. 

Muarried.| Mr. R. Pace, to Miss Wardle. 
—Mr. Stoker, to Miss P. E, Emerson; all 
of Newcastie.—The Rev. R. Green, of 
Newcastle, to Miss Robinson, of Norham. 
—Mr. J. Ridley, to Miss C. Blakey, both 
of Durham.—Mr. J. Bramwell, of Dur- 
ham, to Miss S. Longden, of Shefheld.— 
Mr. G. Trotter, to Miss M. Simpson.— 
Mr. J. Bartley, to Miss E. Adamson: all 
of North Shields—Mr. J. W. Marshall, 
of South Shields, to Miss Wood, of Bishop- 
wearmouth.—J. ‘Taylor, esq. of Monk- 
wearmouth, to Miss H. Henderson, of 
West Boldou.—Capt. Cumby, of Heigh- 
ington, to Miss Morley, of Easby.—Mr. 
W. Robson, of Heddon Banks, to Miss 
Calvert, of Sandysikes.—Mr. G. Aubara, 
of Linton, to Miss Bell, of Crasswell.—Mr. 
T. Egdale, of Newbiggen, to Miss Sander- 
son, of North Seaton.—Mr. J. Bolton, to 
Mus J. Laydon, both of Elswick.—Mr. 
J. Gray, of Ryton, to Miss E. Walton. 
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Died.] At Newcastle, in Newgate-street, 
oj, Mrs. Airey, widow of Jos. A. esq.—At 
the Nuns-gate, 61, Mr. J. Akenhead.— 
6, Mis. B. Carter. 69, Mis. Huthwaite. 
—I[n Orchard-court, 59, Mrs, A. Latimer. 
—jn Westgate-street, 72, Mrs. J. Sterling. 
—36, Mrs. M. Gilchrist. —In Collingwood- 
street, 57, Mr. Wait, much respected.— 
37, Mr. F. Yrs ght, lamented, 

At D in Clay-path, 76, Mrs. M. 
Alexane...--in Sonth-street, Mrs, Carr. 
—JnGilligate, 50, Mr. T, Gargate. 

At Sherburn, 78, Mr. A. Curry. 

At North Shields, 56, Mrs. C. Hopper. 
—87, Mrs. D. Swallow.—70, Mrs. 5. 
Golightly. —4z, Mrs. M. Bowcock.—Mr. 
J. Boswell. 

At Barnard.castle, 46, Mrs. E. Simpson, 
much respected, 

At Bishopwearmouth, 42, Mr. J. 
Clasper.—Mrs. Drew, much respected.— 
Mr. H. Wallace, suddenly.—65, Mr. R. 
Chiiton, saddeniy.—74, Mr. T. Reed.—51, 
Mr. W. Eden. 

At Morpeth, Miss A. Wilkinson. 

At Tweedmouth, 96, Mr. A. Lambert, 
regretted.—86, Mis. J. Gordon. 

At Hexsiam, Mr. J. Pearson.—Mrs. 
Mews.—Mr. ‘I. Mews.—o3, Mr. W. 
Wrangham. 

AtWaterloo, near Biyth, W. Briggs, esq. 
—At Blyth, 49, Mr. J. Short.—At Burra. 
don, 55, Mrs. Forster, widow of William 
F. esq. deservedly respected.—At Stam- 
fordiam, 73, Mr. A, Hutchinson.—At 
Norton, 74, Mrs. Grey, deservedly re- 
spected, — At Etherley, 81, Mrs. S. 
Walker. — At Hurworth, 32, Miss E. 
Mingay, much esteemed.—At Newshain, 
67, Mrs. Moses, widow of Robert M, esq. 
— \LW estwood, 30, J. Ordey, esq. deserv- 
edly lamented. 

in Pilgrim-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
42, after a short but severe illness, Wil- 
liam Maxwell, esq. surgeon, He was a 
nian justly endeared to a numerous circle 
of tnends by that strictly honourable and 
courtcous demeanour- whieh so deeply 
faxes regard, His memory will be em. 
balined im the tears of a grateful, though 
sorrowing, multitude. One who knew him 
weil, even from the days of boyhood at 
school, has a melancholy satisfaction in 
Paying this humble, but sincere, tribute to 
departed worth. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

. Married. ) Mr. ‘t. Golden, to Miss S, 
ne I. J. Boyd, to Miss M.A. 
a : ig J. Harvyson, to Miss M. 
enti re W, Hetherington, to Miss M. 
1. oe C. M‘Kenzie, to Mrs. 
vy rect sy C. Thurnham, to Miss 
rans of “Abbey.stcet:” all” of 
tr os “=e . D, Saul, of Whitehaven, to 
io ‘<i ot Carlisle—At V orking- 
ante “ 4 : olson, to Miss E. Whiteside. 
9 sons On of Wetieral, to Miss E. 
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Warwick, of Cumersdale.—Mr. Stevenson, 
to Miss Briggs, both of Appleby.—J. Gil- 
banks, esq. of Whitefield-house, to Miss 
Jackson, of Easton-hall. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 20, Miss A. Fergu- 
son.—-In Shaddon-gate, 76, Mrs. M. 
M‘Cann.—In Ritson’s-lane, 42, Mr. R. Ro- 
binson.—In Caldcoats, 40, Mr. J. Smith.— 
59, Mr. R. Armstrong.—77, Mrs. E, Wil- 
kinson.—97, Mrs. A. Sugden.--75, Mrs. 
J. Brown.—84, Mr. P. Hurd, respected. 
—89, Mr. J. James. 

At Whitehaven, 59, Mrs. E. Ware, wife 
of Mr. J. Ware, proprictor of the Cum- 
berland packet. 

At Brampton, 73, Mr. D. Hope. 

At Keswick, 66, A. ‘Turner, esq. 

At Tarrigmoor, at an advanced age, Mr. 
J. Clark.—At Thruston-field, Mrs. J. 
Lonsdale.x—At Aikton-hall, 56, the Rev. 
G. Rickerby.—At Authorn Bowness, 80, 
Mrs. J. Rolle. 

YORKSHIRE. 

On the 13th ult. 120 most respectable 
gentiemen dined together at York, to com- 
memorate the public conduct of Mr. Fox: 
like that at Neweastle, there was gene- 
The Hon. 
Lawrence Dundas, chaivman, Col. Cooke, 
Sir George Cayley, Alderman Hotham, 
Mr. Chaimer, and Thomas Dundas, esq. 


M.Y. for Richmond, took the most active® 


parts ; and their speeches were worthy of 
them as men and Englishmen. 

‘The establishment of a vagyant-office in 
Leeds has already been attended with the 
most beneficial consequences. Street beg- 
gars are already considerably diminished ; 
and the lodging-houses, which used each to 
harbour twenty or thirty vagrants daily, 
are quite clear of visitors, and must conse- 
quently be closed. 

The extensive corn-mill of Messrs. 
Homer and Drake, near Wakefield, was 
lately consumed by fire; the loss is esti- 
mated at from nine to ten thousand 
= The accident is supposed te have 

een- caused by the friction of the ma- 
chinery. 

Married.] Mr. Dails, to Miss J. Hendry. 
—Mr. R. Bean, to Miss M. Forster: all 
of Hull.—Mr. W. Richardson, of Hull, to 
Miss A. Harwood, of Hanwell-park.—Mr, 
J. Clay, of Hull, to Miss S. Wetherill, of 
Morley.—Mr. J. T. Walton, of Hull, to 
Miss C. A. Wencks, of Memel.—Mr. B. 
Parker, to Miss E. Aspinall.—Mr. J. 
Cookson, to Miss J. Rollings : all of Leeds, 
—Mr. J. Holiday, of Adwalton, to Miss 
Rebecca Mortimer, of Leeds.—Mr. R, 
Bennett, of Sheffield, to Miss H. Blake, 
of Netherthorpe.—J. Lockwood, esq. of 
Huddersfield, to Miss L. Cooper, late of 
Liverpool.—J. S. Bower, M.D. of Don- 
caster, to Miss E, Chivers, of Askham,— 
Mr. J. lbbotson, to Miss E. Young ; both 
of Knaresberough.—Mr. J. Thomas, of 

Doncaster, 
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Doncaster, to Miss M. Brown, of Ponte- 
tract.—Mr. J. Tweedale, of Dewsbury, to 
Miss M. Smithies, of Hill-house Bank, 
Lecds.—Mr. E. Lees, of Honley, to Miss 
A. Wood, of Warley.—Mr. J. Newton, of 
Thoineliffe, to Miss M. Wilson, of Sines- 
waite.—Mr. W. Brigham, of Sand Field, 
to Mis. M. Smith, of Market Weighton.— 
Mr. R. Nicholson, to Miss J. Atkinson, 
both of Thornton.— Mr. W. Ireland, to 
Miss Burton, of Allenthorp. 

Died.) At York, 84, Mrs. Petch.—Mrs. 
J. Wiikinson,.—59, Mrs. F. Swann. 

At Hull, 79, Mrs. J. Harrison.—In 
Dock-street, 47, Mr. J. Dunn.—28, Mrs. 
P. Johnson.—In Savile-street, 40, Mr. 
Drittield.—74, Mrs. H. Todd.—32z, Mrs. J. 
Coltish.—Mrs. M. Kenrick.—44, Mrs. A. 
Whitehead. 

At Hudderstield, Miss Jane Langley. 

At Rotherham, Miss Ann ‘Thompson, 
suddenly. 

At Leeds, Mr. J. Rycroft, late of the 
firm of Messrs. Rycroft and Mathers.—40, 
Mr. S. Smmallpage, deservedly respected. 
—In Queen'’s-square, 28, Mr. J. Stansficid, 
much and justly esteemed, 

At Wakefield, 40, Mr. Watson.—58, 
Miss Wilks, deservedly regretted. 

At Beverley, 72, Mr. C. Gildart, much 
respected, one of the Society of Friends.— 


' 28, Mr. R. Stockdale. 


At Doncaster, suddenly, S. Lawrence, 
esq. 

At Whitby, Mr. S, Pickering. —Mr, R. 

Greenbury. —Mr. R. Medd, deservedly 
lamented. 
At Bistal, 61, Mr. S. Russell, of the 
firm of Messrs, Russell, Johnson, and 
Sharrocks, of Manchester, deservedly re- 
gretted,. 

At Great Driffield, Mr. Cater. 

At Bacup, 108, Mrs. M. Harrison, 

At Brotherton, 45, Mis. Acaster.—At 
Woodhouse, 77, Mrs. J. Crossfield.—At 
Armley, Mr. J. Crossfield. — At Gaw- 
thorpe-ball, J. Heaton, esq.—At Driffield, 
76, Mr. V. Southerne.—At Seacroft, 52, 
Mr. M. Marshall.—At Fosstield-house, 72, 
J. Crawshaw, esq. 

At Marsh Deives, lamented and re- 
gretted, in the 73d year of his age, Mr. 
John Dewburst. He was an eminent 
botanist, and excelled in painting from na- 
ture: flowers, birds, and insects, princi- 
pally engaged his pencil; and for many 
years he assisted the late James Bolton, 
esq. of Halifax, in his paintings and botani- 
cal works. To superior talents were 
united great modesty and inflexible in- 
tegrity, 

LANCASHIRE, 

The weavers of Lancashire having in- 
vited Mr. H. Hunt, of Middleton-cotiage 
Hampshire, to take part in their delibera. 
tions on certain petitions for rediess of vriev- 
ances, he lately visited Manchester for this 
purpose While there, he attended the 


1 






| Feb. 1, 


theatre, but, during the performance, be 
and some of his friends were wantonly 
assaulted and forcibly dragged from their 
box by some desperadoes in the livery of 
military servants of the crown. We Ques 
tion Mr, Elunt’s discretion in accepting the 
Lancashire invitation; but the outrage 
thus committed on unarmed citizens onght 


_ to be panished by the prompt dismissal of 


the offenders from a service which they 
have disgraced, and followed by ex- 
emplary legal punishment. Farewell civil 
liberty in every forn, if the armed livery- 
servants of the crown are, under any cir 
cumstances, suffered to take part in the 
political differences of the people ! 

The streets of Liverpool present a grati- 
fying appearance. Nota single beggar is 
to be seen, The measures pursued by the 
chief magistrate, for their suppression,have 
been attended with snecess. 

A new club, called the ‘ Canning 
Club,” was lately established at Liver. 
pool,—the game as a sufficient explanation 
of its objects, 

The governor of Preston House of Cor- 
rection lately addressed to the county 
magistrates a statement of accounts for the 
half-year ending Oct. zist, highly credita- 
ble to his superior management of that 
prison. ‘The foliowing is a brief summary 
of the statement :— 

Gross amount of prisoners’ earn- 

INGE coccecccceeccocecs £940 12 10 
Disbursements, including a cer- 

tain proportion of earnings 

paid to the said prisoners+ +258 13 1} 
Amount paid to the treasurer £681 19 8$ 

The average number of prisoners for 
the half-year is 266, and the total amount 
for provisions 916}. 19s. 53d. which only 
exceeds the net amonnt of earmmgs by 
1641, 19s. 91d. constituting a charge to the 
county of little more than 11. for the keep 
of each prisoner for the half-year, exclu- 
sive of salaries to officers and other incl 
dental expences. 

Married.) Mr. J. Metcalf, of Man- 
chester, to Miss S. White, of Pilkington. 
—Mr. ‘I. Thoimley, of Manchester, to 
Miss A. Holehouse, of Stonecliff.—Mr. T. 
Collingwood, of Manchester, to Miss J. 
Entwistle, of Blackburn.—Mr. E, Piggott, 
of Salford, to Miss E. Ackeiley, of Man- 
chester.—Mr. R. K. Smalley, of Black- 
burn, to Miss A, Walker, of Manchester. 
—Mr. Browne, to Miss Raine.—Mr. G. 
Aspinall, to Miss D. Qnaiil.—Mr. H. Peel, 
to Miss C. Liovd.—Mr. P. Downie, to 
Miss A, Whittaker: all of Liverpool.— 
Mr. W. Kershaw, of Liverpool, to Miss 
S. Warren, of Manchester.—The Rev. W- 
Hope, of Blackburn, to Miss S. Dennison, 
of Liverpool. 

Died.| At Lancaster, 56, Mr. N. Askew. 
~—60, Mrs. M. Papeen. 

At Manchester, 40, Mr. N. Clough, of 

Long 
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Long Millgate—In Oldham-street, Miss 
E, Fauikner.—Mr. M. Gafney. 

At Liverpool, in Great Crosshall-street, 
56, Mrs. A. Dobson.— Mr. J. Reynolds.— 
In Parliament street, 68, Mr. S. Tapley. 
—6>, Mr. J. Bramley.—In Cornwallis- 
street, 88, Capt. J. Marshall.—In Thurlow- 
street, Mr. S. Whitley. 

At Wilderspool, 72, Mr. J. Brown, sud- 
denly, one of the Society of Friends, much 
respected.—At Staveley, the Rev. F. 
Dixon, LL.D. vicar of Duffield.—At 
Dinglehead, 70, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. J. Yates, highly esteemed. 

CHESHIRE. 

The Earl Grosvenor is about to erect 
a number of alms-houses at Chester, for 
the reception of aged and reduced freemen 
of that city, and to endow them with an 
annual sum for their comfortable support. 

The vast tract of land, Delamere forest, 
now assumes the appearance cf cultiva- 
tion, and a large portion of it is in tillage. 
About half-way between Belsall and 
Sandiway-head a convenient inn bas been 
built by T. Cholmondeley, esq. of Vale 
Royal. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Henderson, to 
Miss E. Baldwin.— Mr. R. Evans, to Miss 
M. Becket: all of Chester—Mr. G. 
Pattchett, of Lymm, to Miss A. Burgess, 
of Timperley.—J. Harrop, esq. to Miss 
M. A. Davis, of Onson Mills.--H. Hol- 
ditch, esq. to Miss Edwards, of the Grove- 
house, Wilmslow. 

Died.] At Chester, 78, Joseph Bower, 
e5q. 

y* Nantwich, Mrs. Snelson. 

At Audlem, Mr. E. Bellyse. 

At Little Sutton, Josepii White, esq.— 
At Willastom, 87, Mr. J. Carter.—At 
Newton, Miss Parker.—At the Leach, 66, 
Mrs. Jones.—At Haiford, Catherine Isa- 
bella, wife of T. Landen, esq. deservedly 
estecmed, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Marricd.] Mr. W. G. §pencer, to Miss 
Holmes; both of Derby.—T. Bent, M.D. 
of Derby, to Miss M. H. Rawson, of Rose- 
hill, Liverpool—Mr. J. Andrews, jun. to 
Miss Ann Brough, of Derby.—Mr. C. 
Webster, to Miss Lees Kiddy, both of 
Belper.—Mr. E. Oldfield, of Ashford, to 
Miss C. Hobson, of Bonsall—Mr. W. 
Littlewood, of Selston, to Miss E. Wood, 
ot Lingeroft.—Mr. B. Stevens, of Dale 
Abbey, to Miss E. Cholerton, of Chad- 
desden, , 

Dicd.] At Derby, Miss J. Ratcliff.— 
91, Mis. Leadbeater. 
At Chesterfield, 

greatly esteemed. 

At Buxton, J. R, Stokes, M.D. 

At Melbourn, Mrs. Parket, 47.—Mr. 
J. Trwine, much and justly regretted. 

At Tupton-hail, 39, W. A. Lord, esq., 
an active magistrate —At Huiiand, 3), 
Mr J. Houn.—At Alveston, 75, Mr. E. 


55, Miss Langton, 
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Foster, deservedly regretted.—At Bulwell, 
35, Mr. T. Dawes. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting was lately held at 
Nottingham, to petition the House of 
Commons for the repeal of the Corn- Bill. 
The Mayor, Isaac Wolley, esq. was in the 
chair. The petition and resolutious were 
voted unanimously.—This step is intended 
to counteract the “ Agricultural Pe- 
tition.” . 

The unfeeling, not to say cruel, habits, 
induced by our present system of Poor- 
Laws, were recently strikingly evinced 
at Mansfield by the parish-officers. A 
woman, in Mansfield, on the very verge 
of child-birth, was put on a coach, to be 
conveyed to Nottingham, with instructions 
to the coachman, that, should she be very 
ill, to leave her at a hut. This project 
proved abortive, for, while within the 
boundaries of the parish, the poor woman 
was delivered of a child on the top of the 
coach, and carried to the hut. 

Married.) Mr. Reddish, of Parliament - 
street, Nottingham, to Miss A. Tansley, 
of Snenton.—Mr,. J. Townsend, of Not- 
tingham, to Miss E. Poyser, of Derby.— 
Mr. J. Place, jun. of Nottingham, to Miss 
M. Noton, of Derby.—Mr. T. Leavers, 
of East Bridgford, to Miss M. Lee, of 
Horton. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 29, Mrs. Holt, 
of Manchester.—In Mounteast-street, Mr. 
J. Potter, deservedly regretted.—92, Mrs, 
A. Twells.—In Sheep-lane, 22, Mr. J. 
Newton.—In Mansfield-road, Mr. Bacon. 

At Newark, 71, Mrs. E, Dorans.—77, 
Mrs. J. Bennett.—67, Mrs. J. Cook.—75, 
Mrs. J. Preston.—At Worksop, 96, Mr. 
J. Wood.—40, Mrs. J. Thompson.—At 
New Basford, 62, Mrs. E. Reed, justly 
respected.—At Bingham, 76, Mr. R. 
Gask.—80, Mr. T. Clifton.—-At Rolles- 
tone, Mrs. Clarke, of Averham-park, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
A poor man, named Jobn Cross, a boat- 


wright, of Marsh, within fifteen days 


lately lost his wife, and six fine children, by 
that dreadful disease, the smali-pox.—This 
is another striking instance of the folly, we 
might almost say the wickedness, of not 
adopting vaccination. 

Married.} At Gainsboronch, Mr. W. 
Atkinson, to Miss Watson.--J. Pinder, 
esq. of Kexby-hall, to Miss E, Walters, of 
Gainsborough. 

Died.} At Stamford, 58, T. Bennett 
Grantham, esq. 

At Gainsborough, 29, Mrs. J.Wilkinson. 

At Grimsby, Mr. J. Snowdon. 

At Market Weighton, 44, Mr. B. Tarner, 

At Deeping St. James, 80, Mrs. J. 
Percival. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The frame-work knitters of Leicester, 
and couty, have entered into a resolution 
10 petition the legrslature on the manu- 

N? facture 
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facture of what the trade call “ cut-up- 
work ;” they conceive this oue great cause 
of their present distress. 

Married.) Mr. Grice, to Miss Dowsing; 
both of Oakham.—Mr. R. Freeman, ot 
Sproxton, to Miss Cragg, of Melton Mow- 
brav.—Mr. T. Cross, of Kettleby, to Miss 
Freer, of Leicester.—Mr. G. Bakewell, 
of Lockington, to Miss Hull, of Heming- 
ton.—Mr. Wagstaff, of Houghton-on-the- 
Hill, to Miss S. Billing, of Leicester. 

Dicd.] At Leicester, Mrs. Leach.—76, 
Mr. W. Cumberland, sen. 

At Loughborough, 61, Mrs. Thornhill. 
—At Hinckley, 77, Mr. S. Craven, de- 
servedly respected. 

At Upton, 77, Mrs. Chapman.— At Lod- 
dington, Mr. T. Bird.—At Ibstock, 56, 
Miss S. Otty.—At Long Whatton, £5, Mr. 
J. Green, baptist minister. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the Visitors lately took 
place for the purpose of examining into 
the state of the Staffordshire Lunatic 
Asylum, at the close of the first year; 
when, after hearing a report, and exa- 
mining the varions departments of the 
Institution, they expressed their unqua- 
lified approbation of the whole. 

Married.] Mr, Newbold, to Miss EF. 
Forrister, both of Lane End.— Mr, 
Kenyon, of Brewood, to Mrs. Evans, of 
Stone. — Mr. G. Beebee, to Mrs. E, 
Parkes; both of Bilston.—Mr. Tennant, 
of Wrottesley, to Miss E. Baker, of Bill- 
brook. 

Died.| At Wolverhampton, Miss S. 
Likly. 

At Cheadle, Mr, J. Blagg. 

At Cannock, 71, the Rev. J. Butler 
Barber, rector of Norton Malreward.— 
At Penn, 80, the Rev. G. Green.—At 
Brierley, Mrs. L, Green.—At Wrottesley, 
Miss Tungington.—At Holbeach-hall, Mr, 
J. Robinson, jun, much respected, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.) The Rev. W. Briggs, of War- 
wick, to Miss A. Raine, of Little Callerton. 
—-Mr. B. S. Sparkes, to Mrs. Minstrell, 
—Mr. Bennett. to Miss H. Hodgkins: all 
of Birmingham.—At Aston, Mr. T. Ansell, 
to Miss E. Sargant, of Deritend.—Mr, E, 
Bate, of London, to Miss E, Cheshire, of 

sirmingham.—The Rev. S. Crane, neat 
Birmingham, to Miss S. Webb, of Great 
Haywood. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 100, Mr. B. 
Palmer, suddenly.—In Newhall-street, 86 
FE. Palmer, esq. deservedly respected.—In 
Bartord-street, 52, Mrs, 
lamented.—At Sinall Hea 
widow of Samuel C, 
Cantlow, 39, Mr, W. 


’. Sheldon, justly 
th, Mrs.Colmone; 
esq.—At_ Aston 
Wrighton. — At 


Napton, 47, Mr. J. Wiggerham.— At 
Ashted, Miss D. Snow, of Southam. 
SHROPSHIRE, 
Pursnant to a requisition to the bigh- 
sheritt of this county, a meeting was lately 
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held at Shrewsbury, to consider of th 
propriety of confirming the resolutions of 
a former meeting of gentlemen, farmers 
and graziers, relative to the establishing of 
fairs m Shrewsbury ou the secoud Tues. 
day and Wednesday in each month, jp. 
stead of the usual fairs. The alteration 
Was unanimously agreed upon. 

A dispensary is about to be established 
at Shrewsbury for diseases of the eye and 
ear among the poor. 

Married.] H. Jackson Close, esq. dra. 
goon guards, to Miss S. Bevan, of Shrews. 
bury.—Mr. W. Yale, to Miss Swann, 
both of Newport.—Mr. J. Prosser, to 
Miss M: Bromley, of Yockleton. ~ A, 
Manson, esq. to Miss S. Baylis, of Al- 
brighton.—Mr. Fletcher, of Ludlow, to 
Miss Coston, of Oulbury. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, E. Lloyd, esq. 
of Treffnant, much regretted.—76, Mr.T, 
Besford.—Mr. Moreton, of Coton. 

At Bridgnorth, Mr. Joues.— Mrs, 
Spilsbury. 

At Albrighton, Miss Meeson. 

At Tedsmere-hall, 67, H. Bulkeley 
Owen, esq. 

At Hope Bowdler, W. Clieney Hart, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, deservedly 
respected, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Marrvied.| Mr. Norris, of Stourbridge, 
to Miss Bennett, of Clent. 

Dicd.]| At Worcester, 91, Mr. J. 
Debrissay, an officer at the battle of 
Cullodea,—71, Dr. Cameron.—G. 5. 
Fairfax, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Herefordshire agricultural 
dinner, the meeting was decidedly against 
the intended agricultural petition to Par- 
liament, for imposing high protecting 
duties on “corn, meat, flour, rye, cats, 
pease, beans, barley, wool, flax, hemp, 
hides, tallow, seeds, butter, cheesé, poul- 
try, vegetables, apples, and pears,” as 
injurious to the consumers, and ultimately 
ruinous to the farmers and growers. 

Died.} At Leominster, Mr. W. Whittle. 
—At Brilley, 86, J. Harris, esq. 

At Hereford, 85, Mrs. Judith Parsons, 
deservedly esteemed, — Mrs. Kitty Barry, 
widow of the Rev. W. H. Barry, much 
respected, 

At Whitchurch, 78, the Rev. S. Phillips, 
deservedly lamented. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 
The county-meeting at Usk, for the 


purpose of considering the propriety of 


voting an address of condolence to the 
Regent on the demise of the Queen, was 
very thinly attended, scarcely more than 
twenty county gentlemen being present. 
An address, moved by Sir Charles Morgan, 
and seconded by Colonel Le: 


: Ss care 
ried unanimously. Mr. Ge meys, 
one of the magistrates of (0 county, Te 


monstrated warmly on his name having 
been 
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1819.] 
been affixed to the requisition without his 
permission. He left the hall without con- 
curring in the proceedings, _ 

Married.] Mr. Baylis, to Miss Andrews, 
poth of Gloncester.—Mr. G. ‘Thorne, of 
Bristol, to Miss S. Leeworthy, of iifra- 
combe—-Mr. W. Gould, of Bristol, to 
Mrs. Sloper, of Hinton.—W. Williams, 
esq. of Nant’y Gloe, to Miss H. Thomas, 
of Bristol—-M. Walker, esq. of Wood- 
End-house, to Harriet Dorothy, daughter 
of Celonel Langley.—Mr. Wheeler, of 
Stratton, to Mrs. Whinning, of Elkstone. 

Died.| At Gloucester, 31, Mr. J. Whit- 
tick.—60, Mrs. Greenaway, widow of 
Giles G. esq. regretted. 

At Bristol, Mr. J. Norton, jun. re- 
spected—In Portland-square, Miss C, 
Overbury. — In Charlotte-street, Queen- 
square, Miss A. Hale.—Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Morgan. 

At Monmouth, 75, Mrs. Powell, widow 
of William P. esq. justly esteemed.—In 
Agincourt-square, Mrs. J. George. 

At Abergavenny, Mrs. Newbolt. 

At Bedminster, Mr. J. White. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The anatomical theatre of the University 
of Oxford has recently received, as a pre- 
sent, some beautiful models m wax, formed 
with so much accuracy as to supercede the 
necessity of having recourse to the human 
body for anatomical instruction and ex- 
periment. They were executed by a most 
ingenious artist in Florence. 

Married.}] Mr. W. Glover, to Miss C, 
Cooper; both of Oxford.—Mr. R. Allin, 
of Oxford, to Miss C. Cowling, ef Wood- 
stock.—-Mr, J. Callaway, to Miss Field, 
both of Cuddesdon. 

Died.] At Oxford, 72, Mr. J. Wickens, 
sen, deservedly regretted.—In St. Ebbe’s, 
Mr. Ranklin.—In St. Aldate’s, Mr. T. 
Merry.—5a, Mr, T. Wright. 

At Great Miltoa, Mrs. A. Stevens, sud- 
denly.—At Denton, 86, Mrs. Whitmil!l.— 
At Tiddington, 72, Mrs. E. Tyrrell. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

‘Maried.) T. Prior, esq. of the 18th 
— to Miss E. C. Skynner, of Meore- 

Died] At Abingdon, 65, Mrs. M. 
Wheeler, 

At Wantage, Mr. G. Chapman, deserv- 
edly lamented, 

_ At Asten Clinton, Dowager Lady Wil- 
liams, widow of Sir David W. 

Al Sutton Courtenay, 72, Mr. W. Keep. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Earl of Bridgewater was lately 
‘osen church-warden of the parish of 
a Hempstead: he serves personally. 
an meeting was on Ciristmas Eve, 
cud ie "pe lord made a speech in the 
will ‘eg among other things said, “* We 
seth “ig no poors-rate hereafter—send 
met le castle, and £ will employ and 
y tem all.” The proposition was Car 


cl 
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ried unanimously. His lordship’s pay gives 
perfect satisfaction, and there will be em- 
ployment for a year to come. 

Marricd.| S. Hughes, esq. of Cheshunt, 
to Mrs. Cox, of Breafy, county of Mayo. 

Died.| At Sarratt, 40, Ralph Day, jun. 
esq. 

At Potton, 39, Mrs. M. Youd, regretted. 

At Rowley Lodge, 73, the Rev. W. Mar- 
tin, LL.D. and M.D. Suddenly, on his 
way to London, John Ring, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A publie dispensary has been lately 
established in Peterborough. 

Married.] Mr, W. Allen, to Miss Layton; 
both of Peterborough.—The Rev. J. Field, 
of Wootton-hill, to Miss L. Bousquet, of 
Hardinestone.—The Rev. W. Lake Baker, 
rector of Hargrave, to Miss H. Lewis, of 
Chingford. 

Died.| At Peterborough, Mr. J. Gibbs. 
—Mrs, N. Rose. 

At Woodstone, 85, Mrs. Wood.—At 
Creaton, Margaret, widow of T. Brooks- 
bank, esq. a magistrate for Middlesex. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 

The subject ef the Hulsean prize at 
Cambridge for the ensuing year is, “The 
fithess of the time when Christ came into 
the werld.” 

Married.] Charles Hammond, jun. esq. 
of Newmarket, to Miss E. -Wilson, of 
Swintstee.—Mr. TT. Warner, to Mrs, 
Stmont; both of St. Ives.—Mr,. F. Phillips, 
of March, to Miss Fisher, of Wimblington. 
—Mr. J. Harris, of T'ydd St. Mary’s, to 
Miss M. Bleakly, of Waisoken. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 83, Mr. Chisholm. 
—rs, E, Haughton.--Mr. Cook, student 
of Trinity College.—2?, E. Price Parry, 
esq. Feilow.Commoner of St. Joln’s Col- 
lege. —75, Mrs. Eve.—The Rev. J. Shep- 
ard, vicar of Walkringham.—48, Mr. J. 
Shuker, 

At Ely, 80, Mrs, M. Edwards, 

—At March, 88, Mr. Arnold —At Little- 
port, Mr. J. Cutlack, lamented.—At Up- 
well, 75, Mr. C. Neald. 

NORFOLK, 

A Norfolk county-meeting lately took 
place for voting an address of condolence 
on the death of the queen. Mr. Palmer 
was about to speak, when the Hon. Col. 
Wodehouse interrupted him, by sayieg 
he had been appomted to move the 
address. Mr. Palmer proceeded with 
severe remarks on the requisition having 
been sent to the sheriff signed by only 
seven names,—four lords, one honourable, 
and two squires, all professed supporters of 
the ministry. He concluded by moving an 
address, which alluded to the necessity of 
revising the criminal code.—Col, Wode- 
house then moved his address as an 
amendment. ‘The votes appearing equal, 
the meeting was dissolved. 

Married.] Mr. H. Deanes, to Miss M. 
Hooth:—Mr. R,. Myail, to iiss 1. Chris- 
ton i=: 
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tian :—Mr. W. Denny, to Miss Havers : 
all of Norwich.—Mr, S. B. Gooch, to Miss 
M. Flatman, both of Yarmouth.—Mr. J. 
M, Jay, of Lowestoft, to Miss Wickham, 
of Yarmouth.—Mr. J. Winkup, of ‘Thet- 
ford, to Miss Field, of London. 

Did.] At Norwich, 45, Mr. 8. Chap- 
man.—Mr. Woods, suddenly.—19, Miss 5. 
Browne.—33, Mr. J. C. Freeman.—79, 
Mrs. Lark.—60, Mrs. Gooch. : 

At Yarmouth, 94, Mrs. L. Booth.—66, 
Capt. Holland.—36, Mrs, M. Wright. 

At Thetford, 76, Mr. H. Robarts, one 
of the aldermen.—At Thurgarton, 21, Mr. 
H. S. Roper.—At Watton, 71, Mr. 8, Ful- 
ler.—At Ashill, 81, Mrs. E. Jary. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. W. Main, jun. to Miss 
Norton :—Mr, T. Rouse, to Miss M. G. 
Dennis :—Mr. J. Sarjeant, to Mrs. Sharpe: 
all of Bury.—Mr. R. Thurlow, of Bury, 
to Miss M. A. Colchester, of [pswich.— 
Ensign Smith, of the 31st foot, to Miss E. 
Knight, of Woodbridge.—The Rev. S. 
Shore, of Bury, to Miss M. A. ‘Twopeny, 
of Casterton Parva.—Charles Crow, esq. 
of Lowestoft, to Miss E, A. Thomas, of 
Bristol. 

Died.} At Bury, 62, Mrs, M. Cobbing. 
—40, Mrs. J. Clemence. 

At Ipswich, 71, Mrs. Hunter, widow of 
Benjamin H. esq. barrister, formerly of 
Queen-square, London. 

At Woodbridge, 82, Mr. E. Field.—70, 
Mr. W. Tililett.—75, Mr. G. Counerth- 
waite.—At Lowestoft, 64, Mrs. J. Allum. 

At Sudbury, 61, Mr. G. Johnson.—Mrs, 
Bull.—6s, Mr. P. Bowers. . 

At ‘Thorpe, 86, Mrs. Freeman.—At 
Hadleigh, 74, Mis. S. Corbett.—At Great 
Thornham, 71, Mrs. S. Elliston. 

ESSEX. 

The subscriptions tor building a connty 
infirmary at Chelmsford are making rapid 
advance to the extent required. 

Spade husbandry, and manuring land 
with the barrow, have lately been prac- 
tised in several places in Essex, with the 
most pleasing result. 

Married.) Mr. C. Ambrose, of Great 
Baddow, to Miss $8. Stoneham, of Chelms- 
ford.— Mr. Rainham, to Miss Field, both 
of Rochtord.—Mr. W. Polley, to Miss J. 
Moore, both of Messing.—Mr. J. S. Coker, 
of Borley, to Miss Constable, of Worming- 
ford-hall. 

Died.) At Colchester, 64, Mr. W. 
Wootton, much respected.—In the High- 
Street, Mr. White.—At an advanced age, 
Mr. K. Yates. 

At Harwich, Mrs. W. Parsons. 

At Sattron Walden, 49, Mr. T. Willis. 

At Braintree, 64, Mr. T. Laverock. 

At Bocking, 58, Bridget Kebecca, wife 
of John Tweed, esq. 

At Great Dunmow, 66, Mrs, Postwavy, 
much lamented—At Woodham Walter, 
55, Sarah, widow of John Hauce, esq.— 
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At Litley-park, Great Waltham, Mis 
Eliza Clarke. 

KENT. 

It appears, on the authority of Lord 
Romney, that the county-gaol has cost 
192,0008, 

A Common Hall was lately held at 
Rochester, to consider of the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against the return 
of Lord Binning, for that city, at the late 
general election, on the ground of ineligi. 
bility; when it was resolved to presenta 
petition, and open asubscription to defray 
the expense. 

Married.) Mr. J. Austin, of Canterbury, 
to Miss C, Cuilen, of Sturry.—Mr. W. W, 
Sutton, to Miss F. Shaw, both of Dover.— 
J. Nicholson, esq. of Rochester, to Mr. 
Swiniand, of Holborn.—Mr. J. Bannick, 
of Chatham, to Miss M. A. Petley, of 
Ash.—At Margate, Mr. D. Penn, to Mis 
Bloxham.—F. Manning, esq. of Coombe- 
bank, to Miss E. E. Turner, of Stoke 
Rochtord.—Mr. T. Gittins, to Mrs. E, 
Hall, both of Folkestone.—Mr. King, to 
Mrs. F. Dudson, both of Tonbridge— 
The Rev. 'T. Hall, of Maidstone, to Mrs. 
Laws.—Mr. R. Bartholomew, to Miss H. 
Burden. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 74, Mrs. E, 
Andrews.—In Wincheap-street, Mr. N. 
Cloke.—In Broad-street, at an advanced 
age, Mr, J. Hulks.—60, Mr. J. Rowden, 
—In St. Dunstan’s, 73, the Hon. T. Roper. 

At Chatham, 85, Mrs. Alexander. 

At Rochester, the Rev. W. P. Menzies, 
rector of Orclestone, and a minor caBon. 

At Folkestone, 22, Mr. H. Bowles. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. Dr. Strachey, 
archdeacon of Suffolk. 

At Maidstone, Mr. 8S. Williams.—Mrs. 
S winfin.—Mrs. Collens.—Mrs. Cutbush. 

At Margate, Mrs. Stocker.—Mr. Hor- 
ton.—In Chureh-square, Mrs. W. Arnold. 

At Sheerness, Mr. Groves.— At Tenter- 
den, 46, Mr. W. Johnson,—At Romney, 
80, Mrs. J. Sawyer.—At Oid Romuey, 88, 
Mr. Brooks. 

















SUSSEX. 
The donations of 7,000]. and 5,000). 
directed by the will of the late Swan 
Downer, esq. toe be invested m the endow- 
ment of a school in Brighton, for the edu- 
cation of poor children, and for clothing 
the aged poor, have been confirmed by at 
order of the vice-chancellor. 
Marricd.] Mr. C. Lewis, to Miss Coke, 
both of Chichester.—Mr. Williams, of 
Brighton, to Miss Jacobs, of Winchester. 
Died.] At Chichester, Mrs. Marsh, wite 
of J. M. esq. of the Pallant.—At West 
gate-house, J. E. Boyce, esq.—75, Mis 
Kath. Kuse. 
At Worthing, 22, Miss M. Floyer, of 
Hiuts, Staffordshire. 
HAMPSHIRE. , 
Through the exertions of the visiting 
justices, a corn-mill bas been erected upon 
a more 
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a more extensive scale than the former 
one, and the prisoners in the county Bride- 
well are no longer idle ; the sentence of 
hard labour is carried into execution, and 
the commitments of hushandry-servants 
and vagrants have been comparatively 
few since the system of hard labour, with 
other restraints, have been introduced, 
The visiting justices recommended to the 
ladies of Winchester and its neighbour- 
hood, to co-operate with them in visiting, 
aud rendering their assistance for the refor- 
mation and instruction of the female 
prisoners. ’ : 

Upwards of thirty bakers were lately 
summoued before the magistrates of Win- 
chester, charged with having in their 
possession bread short of weight, and 
alum, pearl-ash, and other ingredients, 
for the purpose of mixing with flour to 
bake into bread. The charges being 
proved, they were severally convicted in 
the full penalty for each offence. Up- 
wards of sixty publicans, in the division of 
Fawley, were convicted in the full penalty, 
for having in their poesession short mea- 
sures, ) 

Married.] Mr. Top, to Mrs. Sonthwell, 
both of Winchester.—Mr. T. G. Veal, of 
Stoke-cottage Academy, to Miss Guy, of 
Portsmouth.—Mr. W. H. Hookey, to Miss 
Hunt, both of Portsmouth.—Mr. R. Pit- 
tis, jun. of Wymering, to Miss Dlatthews, 
of Buckland, Portsea.—Lieut. W. B. 
Marlow, of the Engineers, to Miss C. 
Mullpollan, of Gosport. 

Died.) At Southampton, 47, Mrs. M. 
Bienvenue.—Mrs. Pegler.—-Mrs, Nail. 

At Winchester, Mrs, Atkins.—In Can- 
non-street, Mr. I. Mason. 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. Quelch, R.N. 

At Portsea,in York-place, Mrs.Orchard. 

At Andover, Edward Pugh, esq. 

At Littleton, W, Felt, esq.—At Long- 
stock, the Rev. B. Arnold, an elegant 
scholar, and goodman. = 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Tye, of Trowbridge, to 
Miss M. A. Hareland, of Devizes.—Mr. 
R. Cox, of Trowbridge, to Miss A. Heal, 
of Connock.—At Bradford, Mr. T. Spack- 
man, to Miss A. Tolley.—J. Browning, 
esq. of Sutton Benger, to Miss Jones, of 
Wanstead-house, 

Died.) At Chippenham, R. Gaby, esq. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. J. Reming‘on. 

At Westbury, 32, Elizabeth, widow of 
T. Matravers, esq. 

At Calne, Mrs, Wayte, late of Bristol. 

At Malmsbury, 56, Mr. 'T. Essington. 

At Bradford, 76, Mr. Nicholls.—Mr. 
Westfield.—At Box, 2, Mr. J. Baker. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The College-school at Taunton, after 

aving been closed, and its original pur- 
boses disregarded fur about half a cen- 
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tury, is about again to be opened. The 
warden of New College, Oxford, to which 
this school may be considered an ap- 
pendage, has engaged a gentleman of the 
establishment, eminently skilled in classi- 
cal learning, for the head. 

Married.) Mr. Pollard, to Miss H, 
Margerum, both of Bath.—Mr. J. Twite, 
of Bath, to Miss A. Thomas, of Pem- 
broke.—Mr. J. Harris, of Bath, to Miss 
Munday, of Bishopstrow.—Mr. Jarman, of 
Caroline-buildings, Bath, to Miss E. Fen- 
ton, of Reading.—Mr. White of Taunton, 
to Miss Chorley, of Wellington.—Mr. S, 
Middleton, of Frome, to Miss L. Phelps, 
of Warminster. 

Died.) At Bath, 82, Mr. T. Field,—In 
Pulteney-street, 76, Mrs. Capel, widow of 
Dan. C, esq.—83, Mrs. E. Lee, late of 
Louth.—In Percy-place, 80, T. Gregg, esq. 

At Frome, Mrs. W. Gerard.—Mr. J, 
Withey Watts, respected. 

At Wells, Susannah, wife of Charles 
Henning, esq. 

At Shepton Mallett, $8. Norman, esq. 
suddenly, respected. 

At Castle Cary, 73, Mr. J. Croker. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

On the 2d ult. the first market at 
Bridport, since new regulations took 
place, was numerously and respectably at- 
tended ; and, from the spirited manner in 
which the neighbouring farmers have come 
forward to support it, this market promises 
to be one-of the best in the county of 
Dorset. 

Married.} Capt. J. Baynes, to Miss 
Lightfoot, both of Poole.—At Poole, R. 
Slade, jun. esq. to Miss E, Slade. 

Died.] At Weymouth, 56, Mr. J. Wood, 
respeeted. 

At Poole, Mrs. Bristowe, wife of James 
B. esq. 

At Bridport, 33, Mr. W. Fish. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

- “The regulator Plymouth coach was 
lately overturned between Blandford and 
Dorchester ; supposed, through the care- 
lessness of the coachman. The outside 
passengers escaped with some severe 
bruises, The insides were not so for- 
tunate. 

An adult school, and a savings’ bank 
for ** fishermen, fisherboys, and sailors,” 
have lately been established at Plymouth. 
Salutary improvement in the morals and 
manners of that description of people has 
already taken place.- 

The ladies of Tavistock have recently 
purchased, by subscription, the machine, 
called the chimney-cleaner, for the general. 
use of the town, in order to abolish the 
custom of empioying climbing-boys. 

Married.) Mr. W. Davies, jun. to Miss’ 
M. Burnett, both of Exeter,—Capt. R. 
Creyke, R.N. of Piymouth, to Miss H, E. 
Furneaux, 
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Furneaux, of Swilly.—C. Gifford, esq. 
Parker’s-well-house, to Miss M. Moresby, 
of Stow-hill, Litchfield.—A. Cooke, esq. 


of Upcott-house, to Miss A. Heysett, of 


Bovacott-house. 

Died.) At Exeter, Mr. J. Greswell, 
suddenly. —In High-street, 54, Mr. J. 
Curtis, suddenly. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Alger.—59, the Rev. 
HI. Mends, deservedly lamented.— Mrs. 
Wilde.—59, Mr. W. Dickens, of the firm 
of Dickens and Co, 

At Plymouth Dock, Mr, E. Thomas,— 
46, Mrs. J. Bettesworth. 

At Bideford, 90, Mrs. Turner, widow 
of the Rev. W.T. rector of Loxton. 

At Dawlish, Mrs. Anne Hughes. 

At Bridge-house, 70, Mrs, Cann; and, 
a few days after, 45, J. Cann, esq. her 
son, nniversally regretted. 

CORNWALL. 
Married.; Capt. Lang, of Grangemouth, 


‘to Miss L. Broad, of Padstow.—The Kev. 


J. Pascoe, vicar of St. Keverne, to Miss 
Anne Bennett, of Tresillian-house.— FE. 
Paul, esq. of Penzance, to Miss J. Stew- 
art, of Mount Stewart, Mylor. 

Died.| At Fowey, Mrs. Cooper, 

At Redruth, Mrs. S. Rowe. 

At Launceston, Mrs. W. Castine. 

At Sandhill-honse, Calstock, ‘T. Wailis, 
esq. a justice of the peace for this county, 
and senior alderman of St. Ives. — At 
Southpetherwin, 110, rs. FE. Turner, 

WALES, 

A College is about to be erected at 
Aberystwith or Cardiff, for the purpose of 
completing the studies of the natives of 
North aud South Wales 

Married.| R. H. Jones, esq. of Ruthin, 
to Miss Smith, of Marchwiel.—J. Whit- 
worth, jun. esq. of Lan, to Miss M. Wil- 
liams, Ffynowllwyd, Carmarthenshire.— 
Mr. W. H. Phipson, of Cardiff, to Miss 
I. Evans, of Tenbury.—Mr. L. Jones, to 
Miss W. Jones, both of Aberystwith.— 
Mr. J. Davies, to Miss A. Allen, of Car- 
marthen. 

Died.| At Carnarvon, 56, Miss Green. 

At Tower-lull, Beaumaris, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, generally regretted. 

At Carmarthen, 57, Miss F. M. Diggle, 
of Yately.—In Quay-street, Mrs. Jones. 

At Maesnewydd, 30, the Rev, R. Mor- 
gan, vicar of Llanfair.—The Rev. R. Nan- 
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ney, rector of Llaaymowddy and Liwyn, 
Merionethshire—At Cwm, Radnorshire 
86, J. Williams, esq. a magistrate for that 
county.—At Cefa, near St. Asaph, Mr, 
Lloyd, wife of Edward L, esq. 


SCOTLAND. 

Married.] H. M. Jervis White Jervis, 
esq. to Miss M. Campbell, of Ayrshire — 
Mr. J. Blackwood, to Miss J. M‘Farlane, 
of Glasgow. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Brunton, anthoress of “ Self 
Controul,” “ Discipline,” and other po- 
pular moral works.—iIn Maund-place, 80, 
Nrs. Margaret Tait. 

At Glasgow, Mr. W. Scott.—76, the 
Rey. J. Turnbull. 


IRELAND. 

Married.] B. Campbell, esq. LL.D, to 
Miss J. M. Verling, both of Dublin.—T, 
Cahill, esq. of Cork, M.D. to Miss M, 
O’ Regan, of Mallow. 

Died.| At Dublin, in Paradise-row, the 
Rev. W. Moore Jolinson: this gentleman 
bequeathed ood]. to the sick and in- 
digent. 

_At Killarney, J. Mahoney, esq. of the 
Kerry militia. 

At Killunore-castle, county of Galway, 
D. G. Burke, esq.—At Rathmenes, Ver- 
ney Darby, esq. late of Carne, county of 
Fermanagh, 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Wirtemberg, in the prime of life, 
the reigning Queen, sister of the Emperor 
of Russia, who, as Duchess of Oldenberg, 
made the tour of England in 1814, and 
created great admiration by her active in- 
telligence and urbanity. 

At Madrid, 25, the Queen of Spain. 
Her death was sudden, and rendered by 
the character of the court a subject of 
curious enquiry. 

AtRome, 65, the late Queen of Spain,wife 
of Charles IV. mother of Ferdinand, and 
patroness of the notorious Godoy, Prince 
of Peace ; to follow whom into exile she 
retired from a throne into private lite at 
Rome; and, by the constancy of ber pas- 
sion, and her unabated influence over the 
mind of her husband, produced those poli- 
tical revolations in Spain which have con- 
vulsed Europe and America. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 





. We are desired to state, that the Norfolk Chronicle and Manchester Chronicle, 
inserted in our list (at page 538 of our last,) are more inclined to support the Mi- 


nisterial than the independent party. 





ERRATA, 


The concluding sentence of the quotation from the 


a uved in Mr. 


ng oe Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (intro- 
Snuth’s reply to Impugnus, November, p. 302,) by a ty pographeca! errer, 
is made to contradict itself ;—the word “ now” being substituted for “ not.” 


‘The number of poor in Birmingham receiving relief is stated in Mr. Luckcock’s 
letter at 24,448 5 it should be, 22,445, 











